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PREFACE. 



The first edition of this work was published in 1826| 
accompanied by an Historical Atlas. The Elements of 
History and the Atlas were designed to be used to- 
gi^ther each being materially incomplete without the 
other. But as it is necessary that boolts used in most 
of the schools in this country should be furnished at a 
vury low price, the expense of the Atlas was, in many 
cases, an obstacle to the use of the work ; and after the 
Elements and Atlas had passed through a number of 
impressions, an edition of the book was prepared in 
such a form that it might be used without the Alias. 
This was accomplished by folding in the volume the 
Chart of General History, and also by inserting a se- 
ries of Tables of History, which, in a measure, supply 
the place of the Charts or Tables of History in the 
Atlas. 

The method of using the work will be found sin> 
ple and easy. After the student has attended to the 
three short sections on the JJses, Sources, and Di- 
visions of History, it is recommended that he should 
Btudy carefully the Chart of History, with the use of thu 
Description, Illustraiion, and Questions (See page 333.* 
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By this means he will have the general ontlines of 
history, with the periods of the rise and fall of the 
principal states and empires, impressed on his mind , 
and by having thus gained a comprehensive view of 
the whole ground, he will be prepared to study tha 
particular parts with greater advantage. The Tables 
of Grecian, Roman, French, English, and American 
History are designed to be attended to in connection 
with the portions of the volume relating to the history 
of Greece, Rome, France, England, and the United 
States respectively. 

The outlines of history may be acquired with in- 
comparably greater facility by the use of Charts and 
Tables, than by the perusal of volumes, independently 
of such aid ; and, what is of great importance, the 
information thus obtained will be so impressed on 
the mind, as to be m.uch more durable than if acquired 
by any other method. By means of them one may 
easily trace the rise, progress, revolutions, decline, and 
fail of states and empires ; see w^bat states have 
been contemporary, and what have existed at dilfer- 
ent periods ; take comprehensive views of the whole 
ground of history, and comparative views of the par^ 
Hcular parts ; mark the succession of the different dy- 
nasties and sovereigns in the different kingdoms and 
empires; learn the leatling events of the several reigna 
and of different ages, and observe the periods when 
tne most illustrious persons have flourished. 

But for a knowledge of the internal condition and 
listor> >f a state, the particular details of events, with 
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their causes and consequences, and the exploits of in- 
dividuala who have figured upon the theatre of the 
world, recourse must be had to other sources of infor- 
mation. Tn order, therefore, that the study of history 
may be pm'sued to the best advantage, and a proper 
attention be paid to the connection both of time and 
of subject, the use of charts should be united with that 
nl historical narrative. 

As it would be impossible, in a volume of the size 
of this, to trace a regular series of events relating to all 
the states and empires that have flourished in the 
world, the chief attention of the author has been paid 
to a few of them, — those of which the history is of the 
greatest importance, particularly to American students, 
— nameSy, Greece and Rome in ancient history, and 
France, England, and the United States, in modern 
Brief notices, however, of various other states have 
been given, and also some short treatises on topics of 
importance in an introduction to the study of his- 
tory, and useful in preparing the student for the perusal 
of more extended historicai worlts. 

In the preparation of the Elements, the author has 
endeavored to unite so much of reflection with tlie de- 
tails of facts, as to assist the reader in forming correct 
views of the causes and consequences of events; iind 
in order to render the work more interesting, he has, in 
some instances, introduced short anecdotes and memo- 
table observations of distinguished men on important 
occasions. 

E\ery one, much conversant with history, must be 
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awaie ol the frequent and oft(;n great diversity in the 
accounts given of the characters of men and events, 
even by authors of reputation. This diversity is to be 
attributed pEirtly to the peculiar principles and preju- 
dices of tlie historians, and pai'tly to the contradictory 
("tateraents in the original sources of history. 

As the line of truth is, in so many cases, obsctu-e and 
difficult to he discovered, t!ie author cannot hope that 
he has in no instances fallen into error. It has, how- 
ever, been his object to follow the best guides, and to 
give true impressions of the character of persons and 
transactions, so far as they came under review ; but as 
information has been derived from such a multiplicity 
of sources, it wotild be impossible for him, were it de- 
sirable, tc give a complete enumeration of his author- 
ities. 

This little work has passed through numerous edi- 
tions, and has received a large measure of the public 
approbation and patronage. It has now been revised, 
somewhat enlarged, better fitted to be used indepen- 
dently of the Atlas, and the historical information 
brought down to a recent date. The author hopes 
that it will be found, in its present form, less uriwor- 
Ihy of the favir with which it has been received. 
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ELEMENTS OF HISTORY. 



USES OF HISTORY. 



1. History is a narrative ol'past events. The study of ii 
B atlfnclive both to the young and the old, to the unreflecting 
and the philosophical mind. Iv combines amusement of the 
deepest interest ; the exercise and improvement of the hest 
faculties of man ; and the acquisition of the most impoj'tanl 
species of knowledge. 

2. f'istory, considered merely as a source of amusement, 
tiaa gieat advantages over novels and romances, the perusal 
of which too often debilitates the mind by inflaming the . 
imagination, and corrupts the heart by infusing what may 
justly be regarded as moral poison. Like works of fiction, 
historj- sfrves to amuse the imagination and interest the pas- 
sious, not always, indeed, in an equal degree ; yet it is free 
from the corrupting tendencies which too often belong to 
novels, ard has a great superiority over them, inasmuch as 
it rests on the basis of fact. 

3. The love of novelty and of excitement is natural to man ; 
hence thfi general taste for history, though its details are not 
tin frequently painful. It affords a melancholy view of human 
Qature, governed by the baser passions ; and is to a lament- 
aliln extirnt, little else than a register of human crime a.id 
calamity, of war and suffering, 

4. A higher use of histoiy is, to improve the understanding 
»nd strengthen the judgment. It has been styled philosophy 
leaching by example, or moral philosophy exemplified by the 
lives and sctions of men. It adds to our own expej'ience an 
immense treasure of the experience of others, and therebv 
enable us to enter upon the business of life wijh tlie advaa 
luge of b* ^ng, in a manner, acquaiikted with it. 

1 
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2 [JSES OK HIH'I'OllK. 

5. Il mukes us acquainted with hurnun naturfi, anil fiiiaUoi 
us to judge how men will act in given circiimstancea, and to 
trace tiie connection between cause and effect in human alTairs. 
It serves to free the mind from many narrow atd litilful pvej' 
ndices i lo teach us to admire what m praiseworthy, wherevei 
it may be found ; and to con. pare, on enlarged and libera, 
principles, other ages and countries with our own. 

6. History may be rrgarded as the school of politics, and, 
as such, some knowledge of it is indispensable to rulers and 
Btitesmen ; it is also highly important lo every citizen of a le- 
piblic, in order to enable him to perform, in a manner honoi- 
able to himself and useful to the community, the duties of B 
freeman. By history we gain our knowledge of tlie constitu- 
tion of society; of the reciprocal influence of national charac- 
ter, laws, and government ; of those causes and circumstances 
which have promoted the rise and prosperity, or the decline 
and fall, of states and empires. 

7. History shows us past ages, triumphs over time, and pre- 
sents to our view the various revolutions which have taken 
place in the world. Il furnishes us with the wisdom and ts- 
perience of our ancestors, exhibits their living actions, and 
enables us to profit by their successes and failures. Il teaches 
us what has been done for the melioration of manliind by the 
wisdom of Greece and Rome, by modern literature and sci- 
ence, by free government, and by true religion, 

8. It tends to slren^hen the sentiments of virtue. In its 
faithful delineations, vice always appears odious, and virtue 
not only desirable and productive of happiness, but also favor- 
able to true honor and solid glory. The reader of history 
learns to connect true glory, not with the possession of wealth 
and power, but with the disinterested employment of great 
talents in promoting the good of mankind. 

9. True history has numberless relations and uses as an ex- 
Ubitlon of the conduct of Divine Providence ; and it presents 
numerous instances in which events, important lo the welfare 
of the human race, have been brought about by mconsiieiabk 
means, contrary to the mtentions of tho'je who were the prin- 
S pal igents m them 

10 A knowledge of hiiitory h-ts a tendency to rendoi ut 
contented with our condition in life by the vievs which it ex 
hibils of ttie instability of human jTi r^ I einhes us iha' 
Ihe h ghest stations ire not exempt *rji '■p/vie Inala, tha 
rithes and power affor I no asiurani-i "-F h ^ iiits^ ind tha 
ihe^greatest sovereigns ha\e not vot -j x^' 'j been mo-u mia 
«. Wn ii 1 tha r meane'Jt ^ubiects 
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snriRrKS or history. 



SOURCES OF HISTORY. 

Some of tiie principal sources of hislory, indupenden; o( 
luttionlic records, or ihe larmtive of those who were con- 
temporary with the evtnls which they relate, are the follow 
ingi — 

1 . OraJ tradilion. From this source Herod'otua deriveJ 
Ihe greater part of his history. It existed before the invention 
of the ails of writing, carving, and painting. 

2. Historical jmevis. These are comnron among all barba 
rous nations. The IJiad aud Od'yssey of Homer were re- 
garded by the Greeks as of historical authority ; and ihey 
comprise the only history extant of what is called the heroic 
age of Greece. 

3. Visible Tnonumrnl^, as pillars, heaps of stones, and mounda 
of earth, are used to perpetuate hislorical events among a bar- 
barous people, 

4. Kvins, as those of Egypt, and of the cities of Balbee, 
Palmy'ra, Nin'eveh and Persep'olis, are lasting memorials of 
the power, opulence, and taste of the builders. 

5. Giving names to wtaiiries, lovms, ij-c, has been used, in 
^1 ages, as a method of perpetuating the memory of th^iit 
phinters or founders. 

6. Coins and medals are of great use in illustrating history, 
chronology, geography, and mythology, as well as the man- 
ners and customs of the nations of antiquity. These, however, 
belong to a people of some refinement. Ancient coins have 
been found buried in the earth at various times, in consider- 
able quantities. Vast numbers are now preserved belonging 
to different ages. The most ancient of those of which the an- 
tiquity can be ascertained belong to the ath century before the 
Christian era. 

7. InscriptioTis on marbles. The most celebrated collection 
vS marbles, made use of for the illustration of ancient history, 
is that which is now in the possession of the University oi 
Oxford, in England, and which was brought from Greece by 
tho earl of Arundel, and from him crlled the Arnnddian 
Marbles. 

8. The mjst important of the.se inscriptions is the Chronicle 
py Paros, which contains the chronology of Athens from the 
lime of Cecrops, B. C. 1582, to B. C. 264, aj which, lattei 
period it is supposed to have been compiled. The auinoKty 
of this Chronicle has been called in question by a.;iiimber ol 
learr sd men ; but it has been supported hv nanv, olheni, anfl 
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I OJVIPIONS OF IllriTO)i\ 

Ihe cliroiioiogy oi' Greece, at present most generally receivni, 
has bean, in a great measure, founded upon it, 

9. The Hieroglyphics, Paintings, and Sculptures which yei 
remain on the ruina of Egypt and Assyria, the greater part oi 
which have been but recently discovered, and oriiy panidly 
deciphered, liave added largely to our knowledge of the hb- 
•ory, manners, and customs of the ancient inliabitanis of those 
eountries. 



DIVISIONS OF HISTORY. 

1. History, with respect to lime, ia divided into Ancient and 
Modern. 

2. Ancient History is the history of the world from the 
greation, to the establishmenl of the New Empire of the West 
under Charlemagne, A. D. 800. Modem History embraces 
ali the time subsequent to that period. 

3. Some historians, however, adopt the Christian era, and 
nthera the subversion of the Western Empire of the Romans, 
A.. D. 476, for the dividing point between Ancient and Modern 

4. A third division of history, which ia often considered as 
distinct from ancient and modem, is that of the Middle Ages 
This period comprises about a thousand years, from the 5th to 
the 15th century ; or from the subversion of the Western Em- 
pire of the Romans to that of the Eastern Empire. 

5. The Middle Ages embrace the time intervening between 
the extinction of ancient literature and the appearance of mod- 
ern literature. During this period Europe was sunk in igno. 
ranee and barbarism ; hence it is often styled the Dark Ages. 

6. Ancient History is distinguished by the four great mon- 
archies of Assyria or Babylon, Persia, Greece or Macedonia, 
ar.d Rome. 

7. The Middle Ages are characterized by the origin and 
fffogress of MalwmeXanism and the Saracen Empire, the pveva. 
Unce of the Feudal System, the Crusades, and Chivalry. 

8. Modem History is distinguished by the invention of gtta- 
powder, and the conse(|uent change in the mod.' of war; the 
discovery of America, and the extension of ( wiffieree ; the in 
vontion of the art of printing, the revival of teaming, and the 
difliision of knowledge ; also by the reformation in religion, and 
a variety of other improvements in the state of society. — The 
las half cent! iry has been characterized by important politica) 
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DIVISIONS OF HISTORY. 5 

revohtiions aad monements in society, resulting in the ovfrilirtM 
at absolute monarchies, and in the establishment of democratic 
or liberal principles of government, in place of arbUrary oi 
despotic principles ; in the progress of various sciences, th« 
multiplication of books and periodical publications, and a wide 
diffuaion of intelligence among the masses of the people ; io 
great improvements in the Tnechanic arts, and the appiicalion 
of steam-power to machinery ; and in the formation of numer- 
ous benevolent societies, which have for their object the prrpa- 
gation of Christianity, the alleviation of the suffering, the 
amelioration of the condition and the elevation of the charactei 
of the human race. 

9. History, with regard to the nature of its subiects, is Wi- 
nded into Sacred and Profane, EccUsiasltcal and Civil. 

10. Sacred History is the history oontamed m the Scrip- 
tures, and it relates chiefly to tlie Israelites or Jews Profane 
History is the history of ancient heathen nations, and is found 
chiefly in tlie writings of the Greeks and Romans Ecclesias- 
tical History is the history of the Church of Christ, or of Chris- 
tianity, from its first promulgation to the present time. CivU 
History is the history of the various nations, stales, and em- 
pires, that have appeared in the world, exhibiting a view of 
their wars, revolutions, and cllnoges, 

11. Sacred History goes back to the remolesl period of time, 
and commences with an account of the creation of the world, 
which, according to the Hebrew text of the Scri|Aures, took 
place 4004 years before the Christian era; according to the 
Samaritan text, 4700 ; according to the SepUiagint, 5872 ; ar.d 
according to the computation of Dr. Hales, 5411. The com- 
putation according to the Hebrew text, which gives 4004 from 
the creation to the Christian era, and 1656 from the creation to 
ihe deluge, is the one commonly received in English literature 
though the correctness of it is now generally called in question 
by learned men. 

12. The modem science of Geology, which has brought to 
light a vast number of important and interesting facts previ- 
aady unknown, has produced a conviction among men i»f sci- 
ence that the origin of the earth is to be ascribed to a period 
far more remote than has been heretofore supposed, and the 
most learned Christian divines have adopted a mode of inter- 
prating the Mosaic account of the creation which is in accord- 
ance with this opinion. 

13. The earliest profane historian, whose works are extant 
(9 Herod'otus, who is styled the Father of History. His his 
tory was composed about 445 years l.t. C. , and comprises eveiy' 
ihing which he had an opportunity of learning respecting thf 
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Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, lonlans, LyJians, Lyt ans, and 
Macedonians, from about the year 713 to 479 heforii rhe Chris- 

14. With regard, therefore, to all the preceding ages of the 
world, which, reckoning from the creation lo the time when 
tJt'i larrative of Herod'olus begins, comprise, according tc the 
conimoD chronology, nearly 3300 years, there exist no dticu- 
raents, with the exception of the Scriptures, really deseiving 
ihe name of history. The accounts which have been given 
of the events of this long series of ages, comprising more ihan 
half of iK'' time which has elapsed since the origin of the hij. 
man race, were drawn up by writers who lived long after the 
transit',; jns of which they treat, and were compiled from scat- 
ered records, fragments, and traditions. 

15. Our knowledge, of course, of the early history of the 
world, the first settlement of the different portions of il , the 
piimitive state of society, and the progress of mankind IlI the 
remotest ages, is extremely limited. The Scriptures are the 
only authentic source of information on these subjects. The 
facts which they record, though not sufficiently numerous to 
satisfy curiosity, are yet, in the highest degree, mteresttng and 
important 

16. Some of the most remarkable events, previous to the 
commencement of profane history, recorded in the Bible, are 
the creation of the world, the fall of man, the deluge, the dis- 
persion of maekmd ai Babel, the planting of different nations, 
the cs'.i of Abraham, the deliverance of the Israelites out of 
Egj pt, and their settlement in Canaan. 

17. The histories of Greece and RoTne are far the best 
known, most interesting, and most im])ortant portions of 
Bncient profane history. 

18. There is much obscurity hanging over the history of 
ihe Middle or Dark Ages. 

19. The portions of history best known are those which re- 
late to modern civilized nations, during the last three centuries. 



[The Chart of IIisroRS', which is found in this volwim, 
wgethm wiih the Dbscbiptioh and Ij.li;stkation, beginning 
Kith the SSSd page, may now be advantageously attended to.] 



• For some, remarks on Sacred History, and Tables of tkt 
History of the, kingdoms of Israel and Judah, see pages 343 
344 m< 345.] 
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EGYPT. 

1 Egypt holds a conspicuous place in history, on account 
of iis great antiquity and early attainments io the arls. It luu 
been styled the cradle of the sciences, and it claims tho he uoi 
of the invention of the art of writing. At a period when 
Greece and Italy were immersed in barbarism, Egypt coiiH 
boast of arts, learning, and civilization. It was the principal 
joiirce from which the Greeks derived their information , 
and, after all its windings and enlargements, we may still 
trace the stream of our knowledge to the banks of tlie Nile. 

2. It is a matter of regret that we have the means of ob- 
taining but little knowledge respecting the ancient history of 
Egypt. The early dynasties of the kingdom are involved in 
obscurity, and history throws little light on the building of its 
most ancient cities, or the construction of those magnificent 
monument, which show to how high a state of improvemen' 
the inhabitants, at a remote period, had carried the arts, and 
which still continue to be objects of admiration and astonish- 

3 The mo^t celebrated of these works of ancient grandeur 
are. Lake Mcens, an immense artificial reservoir ; the Laby- 
rinlh, an enormous structure of marble, built under ground ; 
the Catacombs, or Mummy-piis, subterraneous galleries, of 
prodigious extent, appropriated to the reception of the dead 
and the Pyramids, a wonder both of the ancient and the 
modern world. 

4. The glory of Thebes, a city of Upper Egypt, famous for 
its hundred gates, the theme and admiration of ancient poets 
and historians, belongs to a period prior to the commence- 
ment of authentic history. It is recorded only in the dim 
lights of poetry and tradition, which might be suspected of 
fable, did not such mighty witnesses to their truth remain. 

5. Before the time of Herod'otus, Memphis had supplantei 
7'kebes, and the Ptol'emies afterwards removed the seat of em- 
pire t; Alexan'dria. Sirabo and Diodo'rus described Thebes 
under the name of IHos'polis, and gave such magnificent df- 
Bcriptions of its monuments, as caused their fidelity to be called 
m quiistion, till the observations of modern travellers proved 
Iheir accounts to have fallen short of the reality. 

6. The place of alphabetic writing was supplied, in ancient 
Egypt, by those rude pictures of visible objects, known by tha 
name of hieroglyphics, a multitude of which are still found 
sciiptiired on the remains ol her ancient temples,- obelisks 
ind oihnr monuments. 
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T. Tho researches of Cliampollion, anJ various other lo" iiej 
men of tlie present century, have succeeded, to some extent, iti 
deciphering these hieroglj'phics. By means of this inteipre 
lation, great additions have been made to our knowledge of the 
history of Egypt and the maimers and cuitoms of its people. 

8. It appears that the Egypiiajia were a mixture of races, 
differing considerably in color Eind organization, the lowoi 
classes having dark skins and fri^.zled hair, while the uppei 
ranks possessed light complexions and afrreeable features 
The predominant color of the population, however, seems tci 
have been brown or yellow. The nation was divided into 
geven strictly defined hereditary castes, each of which had its 
peculiar rank and privileges. The priests and soldiers forn ed 
(he two highest castes. Then followed the Eigriculturists, the 
traders, the mariners, and tlie artisajis. The lowest caste waa 
that of the shepherds, who were held in general detestation. 

9. The governmeot was an hereditary monarchy, in whicli 
the power of the sovereign was limited by established forms 
and usages, and by the influence of the priestly caste. The 
Kings, or Pharaohs, as they were called, belonged exclusively 
to the caste of soldiers, until, at a iale period in the decline of 
the monarchy, a priest named Sethos usurped the crown. 

10. The laws of Egypt appear to have been few, and gen- 
erally, as far as known, founded in justice. The punishments 
for crimes against the person were more severe than for crimes 
against property. Murder was punished witJi death, as waa 
also the witnessing a murder without endeavoring to prevent 
it. A child who killed his parent was tortured, and then burnt 
alive ; while a parent who killed his child was only imprisoned 



in rev w body 

was, wi m OS 'ire, 

which was often constructed at g 

had been vicious, or if he had t 

buried, and was supposed to be deprived of future happiness. 

13. The Egyptians from an early period maintained a regu- 
lar standing ar'ny, a large and important portion of which con- 
sisted of warriors who fought in chariots. Their troops were 
Hell a-med and organized, and were levied by conseriptioa 
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ike Ihe armies of most couQiries of Europe it he pieseni 
day. The bow was considered the national wsapon, and v/aa 
used with great force and sliiil by the Egyptians. 

13. The first king of Egypt known in history was Jffwies 
whose capital was the city of This in Upper Egypt, Undei 
his successors, the monarchy flourished for several hundred 
years until it was overthrown hy an invasion of the Hyksos, a 
lace of wandering shepherds, whose origin Is uncertain, ihougt 
many learned men suppose tliem to have been ScytliiEins, 
The Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, as they are sometimes called, 
held possession of the greater part of Egypt for a period lari- 
oiisly estimated at from two to nine centuries, at the expira^ 
lion of which they were expelled by force cl' aims, and a na^ 
tive monarch again placed on !he throne. 

14. The most distinguished of the Egyptian kings was Ram- 
enes the Great, who by the Greeks was called Sesostris. He 
was a mighty conqueror, and subdued nearly the whole of 
We&tern Asia, WLth some of the adj-iceni countries of Europe. 
On returning fiom his foreign expiditions, he employed him- 
self in enlarging and beautifying the chief cities of his king- 
dom Some of the magnificent temples and palaces which he 
erected are yet standing, and on then walls are sculptured 
repiesentations of his pimcipa! achievements. 

15 Other celebrated kmgs woie Osiriesen T,, who is sup- 

Sosed by some writers to have been tlie Pharaoh thai received 
nseph ; Thothmes IV., in whose reign the Hyksos were finally 
expelled ; and Amenoph 111., who conquered Nubia and erected 
the famous vocal statue of iWenmon. 

16. The next sovereign who is particularly distinguished in 
history was Neclms, or Pharaoh-Necko. He patronized navi- 
gation, and fitted out a fleet which sailed round Africa. He 
made war upon the Medes and Babylonians, and defeated 
Josiah, king of Jiidah, in the battle of Megiddo. 

17. In the year B. C. 525, at the commencement of the 
reign of Psammeni'tus, the Persians, under Camby'ses, in- 
vaded Egypt, and laid siege to Pelu'sium. Taking advan- 
tage of the Egyptian superstition, tlie invaders placed in from 
of 'thsir army a variety of dogs, cats, and other animals, which 
ivere held sacred by the besieged i and tlie Egyptians not 
daring to injure the sacred animals, the Persians entered Po- 
iusium without resistance. Soon aftnr, Camby'ses look Mem- 
phis, and reduced Egypt to a province of the Persian mon- 
archy. 

18. It was easily wrested from the sway of Persia by Alew, 
imder the Great ; after his death, it fell to the share of Ptol'e 
vn ; and under him and his successors of the same nam' 
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Eg)pt regained her ancieul lustre, and rose lo a hrigh ii 
science and commerce wbich no otlier pari ol the world then 
equalled. 



THE PIKBNICIANS. 

1. Tlie Pha;nicians were among the most remarkable nvi 
most early civilized nations of antiquity ; yet there is no cini' 
pleie Jr regular history of them extant: occasional notices ol 
\hem, liowever, are found in the Scriptures, and in the Greek 
hiatorianf.. Sancom'aihon, a PhcBoician historian, is supposed 
hy some lo have flourished about the time of Jochua ; but of 
his work Only a few fragments remain ; and the genuineness 
of even these in considered as very doubtful. 

2. The inhabitants of Phcenicia, who are styled Ca'naaailes 
m the Scriptures, were a commercial people in the time of 
Abraham. Tyre and Sidon, their princial cities, were two of 
the most ancient we read of in history ; and, in remote ages 
they were the most considerable seats of commerce in the 

3. The Pbfflnicians were the reputed inventors of glass, 
Durple, and coinage ; the invention of letters has also been at- 
tributed to them, OS we" as to the Egyptians; and to Cadnau 
IS ascribed the honor ol naving first carried letters into Greece. 

4. The Phcenicians sent out a number of colonies to Cyprus 
Rhodes, Greece, Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain ; and the founda- 
tion of Carthage is attributed to Dido, sister of Pygma'lion, 
king of Tyre, with a company of adventurers. Tyre suffered 
two memorable sieges and captures ; the first by Nebuchad 
nezzar, and the second by Alexander the Great. 
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ASSYRIA AND BABYLON. 

1. Assyria, the first of the four great empires of antiqjity; 
derived its name from Aslmr, the son of Shen, and the re- 
mited foiinder of Nineveh, its chief city. The foundation ol 
Daiylon is ascribed to Nimrod, ""ho was tlie grandson of Ham, 
and considered by many the ,ime as the Behis of profane 
hisloriani These »o c't'ea are supposed to have been found' 
ed near the sa ne i me and no' long after the dispersion oi 
Babel. B t of tl e r h ory, for many ages after their found 
»tion, ver^ 1 le s k wn with certainty, and the acccunta 
given of he n by inc e authors are inconsistent with each 
other. 

2. It is com nonly supposed that Assyria and Babylon were 
originally d si net k ngdo is, and so continued till ft ^.~> uon 
quered Babylon a d annexed it to the Assyrian empire. Ac- 
cording to Dr C 11 es ho vever, only one monarchy existed al 
the same t me but d v ded into three great eras ; the first com- 
mencing with Nimrod, when Babylon was the seat of empire ; 
the second with Ninus, who?-? capital was Nineveh ; and the 
third beginning after the death of Sardanapa'lus, when Bab- 
ylon again became the metropolis. 

3. Ninus and Semir'amis are the hero and heroine of the 
old Assyrian and Babylonian chronicles ; but the account given 
of them appears to partake more of fable than of credible his- 
tory. So great is the uncertainty respecting them, that differ- 
ent historians and chronologists differ no less than a thousand 
years with regard to the time when they flourished. 

4. Ninus la represented as a great and powerful sovereign, 
and is said to have enlarged and embellished the city of Nin- 
eveh, After having made extensive conquests, he espoused 
Semir'tmns, who succeeded him in the thrnne. She is dc-' 
scribed not only as surpassing all her sex in wit and beauty, 
IMit also as possessmg unbounded ambition, and extraordinarj 
uilonta for government and war. She enlarged Babylon, and 
rendered i the most magnificent city in (he world ; and, aftei 
a reign of great splendor, was succeeded by her son Ninyas 

5. From the titne of Ninyas to the overthrow of the mon- 
archy, linder Sardanapa'lus, a period of several centuries, 
little or nothing is known respecting the history of Assyria and 
Babylon. 

6. The name of Sardanapa'lus is almost a proverbial re- 
proach. He is said to have so degraded himself as to adopt 
the dress and occupations o' i female, »nd to have passed hi» 
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life in lliB most disgrai ~fiil effeminacy and voluptuousness, ii 
tlie company of liis wives and concubines. At length Arba 
ces, governor of Media, and Bel'esis, a priest of Babylon, dig. 
gusled with liis inglorious and shameful life, excited a rebellion 
against him. After sustaining a defeat, Sardanapalus, in ordoi 
V) avoid falling into the hands of the conquerors, set fire \o 
his paiace, and burnt himself, together with his women and all 
his treasures. 

7. The empire was then divided into three kingdoms, among 
ihe throe conspirators, Arbaces becoming king of Media, fel'o 
as of Babylon, and Pul or Phul of Assyria. 

8 The Euccassors of Pul were, 1st, Tiglafh-pi-l^ser, wh< 
look possession of that part of the kingdom of Israel whicl 
was oast of the Jordan ; 2d, Slialamtate'ser, who put an end t<i 
ihe kingdom of Israel, and carried the inhabitants captive ^ 
3d, Seminch'erib, who laid siege to Jeriisalein, in the time ol 
HezfM'ah, but was compelled to return in disgrace, 185,000 
men of his army being destroyed in a miraculous manner in 
one night; 4th, Esarliad'don, who defeated Manas'seh, king 
of Judah, and carried him captive to Babylon. 

9. Not long after the deatii of Esarhad'don, Nabopnias'sar., 
or Nebuchadmx'iw, having got possession of Babylon, being 
assisted by Cyax'ares, king of Media, besieged and destroyed 
Nineveh, put an end to the Assyrian monarchy, and made 
Babylon the seat of empire. 

10. He was succeeded by his son, Nebuchadnezzar II., who 
took Jerusalem, and carried tlie Jews captive to Babylon. He 
had a long and signal reign, some particulars of which art re- 
corded in the book of Daniel. 

11. During the reign of Bchhaazar., who succeeded to the 
throne a few years after the death of Nebuchadnezzar, the 
Persians, under Gyrus, after a siege of two years, having 
turned the course of the Euphrates, entered the city through 
tJie dried channel, and took it while the inhabitants were en- 
gaged in feasting and riot. Belshazzar was slain, and with 
nrii ended the empire of Babylon, 

12. AOer its conquest by tlie Persians, Babylon grsdnnllj 
declined, until in a few centuries no vestige of its grandeur re 
mained, and even tradition weis unable to point with cerminty 
to the place where it had stood. Modem European travellers 
have, however, at length clearly identified its site, which, in 
accordance with the projihecies of Scripture, has been for a^e* 
a howling wilderness, covered with shapeless ruins, and in- 
habited only by wild beasts and venomous reptiles. 

13. Nineveh, which, as before related, was burnt by tho 
Medes, never revived front its ashes: In course of, time, ifs 
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/uinB were enlirely Rovered willi earth, fo that a few h".iae 
mounds, clothed with vegetalion, aione rrarked its site, lu 
1845, these mounds were exptored by Layard, an English 
traveller, who discovered extensive remains of palace^i and 
other edifices, wliich had been buried nearly 2500 years, 
He found also sculptures and inscriptions of great intereai. 
wh'ch throw much light on the manners and customs of it* 
mlabitants, and on some points of its history. 



1. Persia was the seconcJ of the four great empires of aiiliq 
oity. Its history, prior to the reign of Cyrus the Great, is in 
volvi,d in obscurity and fable. It was originally called Elam, 
and the inhabitants Elamites, who were descendants of Shem 
In the earlier ages it was of small extent ; but under the reign 
of C)Tus, who was the founder of ihe great Persian empire, jl 
became the most powerful and extensive sovereignty on the 
globe, comprising Persia, Media, Parthia, Assyria or Babylonia 
Syi-ia, and Asia Minor ; and to 'hese Egypt was added by 
Camby'ses. 

2. For the history of Persia, from the reign of C.yrits to ihe 
overthrow of ihe empire by Alexander the Great, we are in- 
debted chiefly to the Greeks. In the account of tlie same pe- 
riod by the writers of modern Persia, there is much of fable, 
and a total negleei of dates, and the names of the sovereigns 
are different from those given by the Greek historians. The 
narrnlives of these two classes of writers differ in many mato- 
rial points. The Greek authors, though they throw a veil of 
doubt over their records by their exaggerations, especially 
where the honor of their own country is concerned, are, never 
iheless, esteemed as entitled to superior credit. 

3. Cyrus is described aa possessed of great talents, both as 
a warrior and a sovereign. Having subdued all the nati"na 
from the i^SgEe'an sea to the Euphra'tes, he, together with hia 
uncle, Cyax'a.Tes II., king of llie Medes, took Babylon, and con- 
quered the Assyrian empire. Cyas'ares dying soon afler, 
Cyrus reigned sole monarch over the united kingdoms, duriiig 
seven years ; in the fij'si of which he published the famous edid 
for the return of the Jems and the rebuildmg of JfnrusaJem. 

4. Herod'olus, Xen'ophon, and Cte'sias, in their accounts ol 
the character and h story of Cyrus, differ in many particulam 
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TTia' of Xen'ophon has been followed by Roliin and «tliei mod 
ems' yet it is supposed to have been the design of Xen'ophon 
no' t- exiiibit a faithful record of facts, hut to delineate tht 
model of a perfect prince and a well-regulated monarchy 

5. Cyrus was succeeded by his son Camby'ses, a crut! 
tyrant, whose principal exploit was the conqiiesl of Egyjrt 
On his death, Smerdis usurped the crown ; hut after a reign of 
seven months, he was assassinated, and Dw^'vs was elected 
»vereign. It was the army of the latter that invaded Gierce 
and was defeated at Marathon. The history of Persia, fron 
this time till the overthrow of the monarcliy, is much connectfii 
with that of Greece. 

6. Darius was succeeded by his son Xerxes I., who made 
Ihe second great invasion of Greece, and suffered a series o( 
defeats, with immense losses. He left the empire to his son, 
Artaxeri^BS I., who had a long and peaceful reign. 

7. The other two principal sovereigns were Artarerx'es 11., 
during whose reign Xen'ophon made the famous retreat with 
10,000 Greeks, and Dari'us Codnm'anus, the last sovereign of 
ancient Persia. The latter was defeated by Alexander, and 
with his death the ancient Persian empire tcrminaled. 
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Greece — l.he Country ami 'he People. 

I Greece, the most celebrated country of antiquity, was o( 
mn inconsiderable extent, scarcely exceeding in size the hnK 
of the state of New York. It was bounded on all sides by lie 
sea, except on the north, where it bordered upon Macedoiiia 
paid Epi'rus,*' Its general aspect is rugged, but its c'imate ii 
highly propitious ; and no oliier country of antiquity was so 
fevoralily situated for holding commerce with otber ancitnt 
nations. 

2. This country occupies but a speck on the map of (he 
world, yet it fills a space in the eye of taste and philosophy 
incomparably greater that ihe mightiest empires thai have 
oyershadowed the earth. The inhabitants were renowned 
above all other ancient tial.ons for genius, learning, and at- 
tainments in the arts ; and they have been the teachers of all 
succeeding ages. Whatever, therefore, relates to Greece, is 
rendered peculiarly interesting by numerous associatioi;s. 

3. Greece comprised numerous small, independent states, 
which were more commonly designated by the name of their 
chief city, than by that of the country or province. These 
states differed from each other in their forms of government, 
and the character and manners of the people. But, for their 
mutual defence, thoy were united in a confederacy by the 
council of the Amphic'tyons,as wed as by a common language 
and religion, and by various public games, to which, in time of 
peace, they all resorted. 

4. The only form of government in Greece, in the early 
ftges, appears to have been limited monarchy ; but, in process 
of time, monarchy was abolished, and republican forms were 
every whfire prevalent. 

5. The history of these little republics ia calculated to awaken 



Greece, in ita most eitensive sense, inclniied Macedonia and £p! no, 

; recognized by the Greeks as a part of their body, princi- 
t of Iheir less advitnced ctvitizatioti, nnd bacauee Ihey re- 
hy of early ages, while Greece 
_ . jreeka also established colonies 

Minor, Italy, Sieily, &e. ; so that [hey were widely sprand 
beyond Ihe liroivs of the country which ia properly styled Greece. 
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pnrpetuai and powerful interest. They underwent many rein* 
futions, and wei-e frequently engaged in war with each other, 
lis well as with foreign nations ; so that their history presents 
scenes coniinually new and shifting, and abounding in those 
strange and sudden reverses which agitate and interest the; 
mind of man. 

6. Greece was called by the natives Hellas, and the inbali. 
ilants Hel-Ie^nes ; but, by the poets, iJiey were cfien ca'Ied 
Dan'ai, Pelas'gt, Argi'vi, Aeki'vi, Achs'i, &c. The orig'ca! 
iiibabilante, generally considered as the descendants of Jaaaa, 
Iba son of Japhet, were extremely barbarous, living in caves 
an-l huts, feeding upon acorns and berriea, and clothing them- 
sel fes with the skins of wild beasts. 

7. la this state of hopeless barbarism wa? Greece, when il 
was visited by a colony of Egyptians uodei Cecrops, and 
afso by one of Phtmiicians undpr Cailrmi^, who are reputed to 
havo brought to the country the liist ritdnnent^ of civilization. 



SECTION ri. 

'Hif History of Greece, divided inlo Periods. 

1. The history of Greece may be distinguished inlo twu 
general divisions: — 1st, tlu: period of uncertain history, ex- 
tending from the earliest accounts of the country to the first 
war with Persia, in the year B. C. 490; 2d, the period of au- 
thentic history, extending from the Persian invasion to the final 
subjugation of Greece by the Romans, B. C, 146. 

2. The firsi period, according to the most generally received 
chronology, reckoning from the foundation of Sip'yon, the 
most ancient kingdom of Greece, comprises the space of about 
1600 years. This long succession of ages is involved in ob" 
«;iirity and fable. There are no records relating to it thai 
really deseive the name of history ; and the accounts wnich 
have been gi^'csn of its events were drawn up by writers who 

ived long after the transactions of which ihey treat, and who 
possessed few materials for authentic history. 

3. This period may be distinguished into four subdivisions, 
which aro marked by some peculiar historical features: the 
1st, reaching from the earliest accounts of Greece to the Tro- 
jan war, B C. 1184, a period whicli may he te;:ned, by way 
of eminence, lM fabulous age ; tiie 2d, extending from the ex- 
pedition against Troy to the death of Homer, a period gener 
lO'ii called tilt heroic age, of which (be only history is aoa 
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»iDe(l in Ihe poems of the Il'iad and Od'yssey , fhe 3d, com 
prising ihe space of time from the death of Homer to the rcalli 
of Lycurgus, a period which has been denominated ihe era oj 
revolationa, of which scarcely any species of history exists i 
the 4th, reaching from the death of Lycurgus to the first inva- 
sion of Greece by the Persians, a period which has been styled 
the era of traditionary history, possessing a considerable ila- 
greo of credibility. 

4. The second general division, tlte period of authail.ir: his 
lory, extends from the first invasion of Greece by the Peraiani 
lo 'ts final subjugation by the Romans, a period of 344 years, 
Tln! history of this portion is luminous, and connected beyond 
that of any other portion oi pagan antiquity, having been re- 
corded by writers of the greatest ability, wlio were contempo' 
rary with the events which they relate, and many of whom 
bore a distinguished part in them. 

5, This period also may be divided into four parts, dislin* 
guished rather by political than historical characteristics : the 
Isl, reaching from the Persian invasion, B. 0. 490, to the com- 
mencement of the Peloponnesian war, a period of 59 years, !.ke 
era of Grecian unanimity and triumph^; the 2d, extending 
from the beginning of the Peloponnesian war to the accession 
of Philip of Macedon, B. C. 360, a period df 71 years, the era 
of dvH wm's and intestine commotions among the slates of 
Gfreece ; the 3d, reachiiig from the accession of Philip to the 
death of Alexander the Great, B. C. 324, a period of 36 ye irs, 
distinguished by the entire ascendency of Greece, m raflwr oj 
Map'edon, over Persia; the 4th, extending from thi: denti. of 
Alexander to the final subjugation of Greece by the lomana, 
B. C. 146, a period of 178 years, the era of degeneracy , lurhu- 
lenee, and ineffectual struggles for independence. During the 
greater part of this period, the destinies of Greece were di. 
reeled by foreign influence, and were placed successively 
andef the protection of Macedonia, Egypt, Hud Rome. 



SECTION ni. 

Age: Foundation of Oilier an I Institnti'ons . 
Argmumtic jEi^edil.ion. 

i. The fabulous age compnses the period of the foundalion 
of the principa! cities, the commencement of civilivaiion, the 
introduction of letters and the arts, and the establish misnt of 
ihe most celebrated institutions of the country. 
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2 Sij;'y-on, the most ancient city, is said U> have been found 
fd by Mgi'alws; Argos, by In'achm, the last of the Titana 
Ath'ens, by Ce'crops, an eminent legislator, with a colony from 
Egypt ; Thebes, by Cadmus, a Phcenieian, who is said lo havn 
first introduced letters into Greece; Cor'inth, by Sis't/phus, 
Myce'nm, bj' Pof'seug ; and Laced(s'mon, by Lelex. 

3. Some of the memorable events of this period were the 
deluges of Og'y-ges and Beuca'lion: the institution of \]m 
Olym'pk, Istk'mian, Ppth'vm, and Netae'an games; of the 
laws of Minos in Crete, the court of Areoji'agus, the Elamn'- 
teat mysteries, the Oracle of Delphi, and tiie council of the 
Ampkic'tyons. This period also embraces the marveiious eX" 
ploila of Her'cules, Tlie'seus, and other fabulous heroes. 

4. The first great enterprise recorded of the Greeks was the 
Argonautic expedition, the account of wliich appears to partake 
much more of fable than of history. It was commanded by 
Jason, the son of the king of lol'chos, accompanied by aboui 
fifty of the most illustrious young men of Greece : among these 
neroes were Her'cules, The'seus, Castor and Pollux, Or'pheus, 
the physician JEsctda'pius, and the astronomer CId'ron. 

5. They sailed from lol'chos, in Thessaly, to Col'chis, on 
(he eastern shore of the Euxine sea ; and they were called 
Ar'gonauts from their sailing in the ship Argo, which is said 
to have been the first sea-vessel ever built. This famous voy- 
age, which was probably a piratical expedition, is commonly 
represented to have been undertaken for the purpose of recov- 
ering the golden Jteete of a ram, which originally belonged to 
their country. The fleece is pretended to have been guarded 
by bulls that breathed fire, and by a dragon that never slept. 



SECTION IV. 
Fhe Heroic Age ; Trojan War : Reijtm of the Heraclidm. 

1 . The heroic age has been compared to the age of chiv* 
lary ; and there has been supposed to exist a striking resem- 
blance between the manners *nd sentiments of the Greeks of 
that period and thj^ie of the Gothic nations of Europe in the 
Middle Ages, except that the latter displayed more generosity 
in war, and moie gentleness to the female sex, than the former. 

2. The history of the Trojan uir rests on the authority of 
Sinner and forirs ihe "ubject of nis Biad, the noblest poem 
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of anti(| iity, which presei.ls a lively picture of die Greciuo 
BburacltT and manners at t[,.s early period, 

3. Helen, the da h f Ty 'd kng of Sparta, vne 
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ihe period of a century, the Heracli'dfe, or descendanis of 
Hei'cules, relumed to Peloponne'sus, and, having subdiiee 
lU .heir eiem es, took possession of the country. A part oi 
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the inhabitants were reduced to slavery; th,- -,r be.i^g CX 
pelled, retired to Asia Minor, and possessed 1i. 1.111s *l*es of a 
couniry afterwards called Jonia. 

9. This revolution in Pslopoone'sus not onl;- (;!ia''f>ed iha 
inhabitants and government of the country, and csiahiished 
'le Greeks, bm checked the projjiesj uf the 






SECTION V. 
rSp(w(a or Lacedamon : Institution Ly ua 

1. The two leading states of Greece w ^ Ahn a "^fjor 
(a the latter distinguished for military a nd d c p e 
the former for literature and the arts. T d ff cha 
actera and habits were formed, in a gr deg ee by n 
Btitutions of iheir respective legialalora Lyeu gus of Spa a, 
and Solon of Athens, 

2. Sparta, or Lacedee'mon, was the ap pf Lac n a a 
the soulheni part of Peloponne'sus. Afe he u n of he 
Heracli'dfe, lis government was administe ed by h sons 
of Aristode'mus, who reigned jointly, ai d h s do ona 
chy was transmitted to the descendants of eac fo ma y awas 

"3. Lycurgns, the celebrated Spartan le ao watleboh 
er of one of the kings ; and, on the dea h of the so ere gn he 
became protector. The government of Spart be n^ n n 
the greatest disorder, Lycurgus, in whon on aeeo of ha 
great abilities and integrity, the higher confidence was re 
posed, was intrasted with the duty of ref n ng he cons 

4. He wrought an entire change in the f m f g mm nt 
and in the manners of the jieople. He it ed a sen e of 
28 members, elected from the nobles. T w k s c 
continued, but were nothing more than hereditary and presid 
iag members of the senate, generals of the army, and higl 
prints of the nation. He divided the territory of ihe republic 
into 39,000 shares among a!l the free citizens. 

5. Commerce was abolished, the distinction of diess an- 
nihiJateii, the use of gold and silver prohibited, and iron 
money substituted in their place. All the citizens, not ex- 
cepting even the kings, were required to eat at the public ta- 
bles, where all luxury and excess were to be avoided, black 
broth being the principal article of food. 

B. Everv citizen was l> be who ly devoted to the service of 
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the state, whether in pence or wiir. Influiis, as soon ns horn, 
weti carefully inspected, and those that were well fo.-med 
were delivered to public nurses; and at the age ol' seven 
years, they were introduced into the public schools, where 
they were all educated on the same plan. Those lliat wera 
deformed or sickly, were exposed to perish. 

7 JiOtters were taught for use, but not for ornament ; and 
the Spartans, while they were distinguished as a shtend aad 
jagipioua people, were never eminent for learning , and no 
KOtk has been transmitted to modern times written hy a gen- 
ainc Spartan. Diffuseness of language and conversation wa* 
discountenanced, and the Lacedtemonians were noted for iheii 
concise or loyonic speech. 

S. The y ig weie taught especially to respect the aged 
and to cher sh an a dent love of their country ; they wer6 
formed to a h gh p c pie of honor, and to great sensibility 
to app.ause and to si ame They were early inured to hard 
ship, were acciatomed to steep on rushes, and were supplied 
with only p.a n and scanty food ; but they were encouraged to 
Bteai whatever they could ptovided they accomplished the thefl 
without being detected. 

9. The institutions of Lycurgus were well adapted to im- 
press on the people, a character completely artificial, by stim- 
ulatmg some feelings and principles to excess, and almosi 
eraoicating others ; but they were not calculated to promotu 
either happiness or goodness. The system was, however, in- 
geniously contrived to render the Spartans a nation of soldiers ; 
by ihem war was considered the great business of life, and il 
was their highest ambition to be terrible to their enemies. 
The heroic virtues or qualities, such as patriotism, public spir- 
it, courage, fortitude, and contempt of danger, suffering, and 
death, were cherished ; while all the softer virtues and domea- 
tic affections were sacrificed, 

10. Young women, as well as young men, were trained tc 
ftthletic exercises. The manners of the Lacedssmonian women 
were loose and indelicate. They were destitute of the virtues 
which most adorn the female character, modesty, tenderness, 
Kid sensibility. Their education was calculated to give them 
11 masculine energy ; to render them bold, hardy, and coura- 
geo'-^; and to fill them with admiration of military glory. 
Mothers exulted when their sons fell honorably in bottle, 
' Return with your shield, or on your shield," said a Spurtati 
mother to her son, when he was going to meet the enemy ; tha^ 
IB, ** conquer or die." 

11. The government of Lacedpe'mon acquired solidity, while 
■■■''■ Fur the 
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long pencK. '•" 500 years, the institutions of Lycurgos Por. 
tjiioed in fcrc' , ihe power and itifiucnce of Spur'a were ttA 
ihrougtioui Greece ; and for a considerable part of that period 
her 81017 eclipsed that of the other states. 

12. But in process of time, the severe manners of her war- 
tiurs were reluxed ; and during the administration of some of 
hot later kings, changes were introduced into the laws ano 
institutions, particularly in the time of Lysan'der, whose ocn 
l-je3ia filled his coimtry with wealth, and opened the sourfo) 
1' Itixitry and aviirice. 



SECTION VI 

Athens : Codrus : Draco : Solon and his InslUtUtons : Pisis 
trains : Ptsislratida. 

1. Athens, the capital of Aflica, was tlie most celebratel 
citj' of Greece. It was distinguished for its commerce, wealth, 
and magnificence ; il was the chief seat of learning and the 
arts ; and il was the birthplace of many illustrious men. 

2. The last king of Athens was Co'dnis, who, in the wat 
with the Heracli'die, sacrificed himself for the good of his 
country. After his death, the regal government was abolished, 
and the state was governed by magistrates, styled archons. 
The office was at first for life ; aftenvard it was reduced W 
a period of ten years ; at last it became annual, and was di- 
vided among nine persoiis. 

3. The first code of written laws which the Athenians pos- 
sessed was prepared hy Draco, a man of stern and rigid tem- 
per. These laws punished all crimes with death ; and, on 
account of their sanguinary character, are said to have beep 
written in blood, Draco being asked why he was so severe 
in his p'lnishments, replied, that "the smallest crimes do- 
lerved death, and ne had no higher tinishroent for the gn at' 
Ml," But the great severity of these laws prevented Ihoir 
I ting fully executed. 

4. The celebrated Solon, one of the seven wise men ri" 
fireece, bein" raised to the arehonship, was intrusted with the 
care of framing for his country a new constitution, and a new 
ayslcm of laws. Ilis disposition was mild and temporizing; 
and he did not, like Lycurgus, endeavor to operate a tola, 
change in the manners of his countrymen, but attempted lo 
moderate their dissensions, restrain their passions, and open 
" fair field lo iHe growth a i exercise of ability and virtu* 
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aiirl his syatem, ihoujrh less original and artificial, ivas iiior* 
tatiunal and judicious. Of his laws, he said, " If ihey aip na 
ihe best possible, they are the best the Athenians are caj abU 
of receiving." 

5 Solon vested 'he supreme power In an assembly of lh» 
people, composed of the freemen whose age exceeded 'M 
years. By them all laws were enacted, eiery public mensim 
deti^rmined, all appointments made; and to tiiem an apjMS 
I T from all courts of justice. He instituted a senate or comf 
oil of 400, afterward increased to 500 ; restored the Areop'h 
gii9 i and divided the people into four classes, according t« 
iTieir wealth. 

6. Commerce and agriculture were encouraged ; indualry 
und economy were enforced ; and ingratitude, disobedience 
to parents, and opprobrious language, were punished. The 
fathpr who had taught his son no trade could not claim a 
support from him in his old age. The body of laws whicl; 
Solon established has been so highly esteemed, that it has 
formed the basis of many subsequent systems of legislation, 

7. The different laws of Athens and Sparta produced, in 
process of time, a corresponding difference in the character 
and manners of the people. At Athens, the arts were in the 
highest esteem ; at Sparta, they were despised. At Athens, 
peace was the natural state of the republic, and ihe refined 
enjoyment of life the aim of the people. At Sparta, war was 
the great business of life, and no amusements were practised 
except such as were military or athletic. An Athenian was 
characterized by luxury ; a Spartan, by frugality: the virtiiea 
of the iatter were more severe; those of the former, more 
agreeable. They were both, however, equully jealous of 
lilrerty, and equally brave in war. 

8 Befcre the death of Solon, Pisis'tratus, a citizen of great 
was,.th and eloquence, by courting popularity in various ways, 
found means to raise himself to the sovereign power, whicl 
he and his sons retair.ed for 50 years. He exorcised a mtinili 
cent and splendid dominion, encouraged the arts and sciences 
and is said to have founded the first public library itnown 1% 
the world, and to hai'e first collected the poems of Ilon-.oi 
irs'o one volume, which before were merely repeated in ie 
lached portions. 

9. Pisis'tratus transmitted the sovereignty to his ions Hip pi 
u and Hippar'chus, called tne Pisistral.'idm. They g()vemed 
for fiome time, with wisdom a:id moderation ; but at length ai 
■tbase of power caused a conspiracy to be formed against tliem 
vA ilieir government was overthrown by Harma'dhts ana 
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Arhlo^i'>-<m. Hippiu-'chua wus slam; and Hipjiias noT liina 
Ni'irr flee! to Darius, king of Persia, who was then mediiating 
the con<iueat of Greece; and he was after wai-d killed in the 
buttle of Mar'athon flghiinf; against his countrymen. 



SECTION Vlt 

"i te-M innaded by the Persians under Darius: Batih of 
Marxtlwn : MUliades : Persian Invasion wilder Xerxes • 
The misi odes : Arisiides: Battle of Themiopy ,t: Lettii 
das ; Bailies of Salanits, Plataa, and Mycale : Cimon. — 
F-om B. C. 490 /o 431. 

1. The period from the first Persian invasion to the begin- 
ning o*" the Peloponneaian war is esteemed the most glorious 
BRe of Greece. The series of victories which Ihe inhabitants 
nhlained over the Persians are the most splendid recorded id 
history. 

3. Pisrsia, at this period, was far the most powerful empire 
in the world, embracing the territories included in modern 
Persia, Turkey in Asia, Egypt, a great part of Tartary, and 
part of Arabia. The (^renk colonies in Asia Minor were suh- 
jeet to the Persians, who had likewise made a conquest of 
1 hrace ; IWacedonia had also acknowledged subjection ; so 
that thn Persian dominion extended over a large portion of the 
Grecian people, and even bordered on the country of Greece. 

3. The Asiatic Greeks made an attempt to throw off the 
Persian yoke, and were assisted by the Athenians. Dariws. 
king of Persia, having reduced his revolted subjects to sub- 
mission, formed a determination, in consequence of the course 
taken by the Athenians, to niake an entire conquest of Greece ; 
and in this design he was encouraged and assisted by the en- 
"led tyrant Hippias. 

4. Darius despatched heralds to each of the Grecian states 
Jemanding eartn and water, as an acknowledgment of his su 
jiremacy. Thebes, together with a numlwr of the other ci'ies 
and moat of the islands, submitted ; bin the Athenians and 
r^aci^femonians were so indignant, that, forgetting the laws- 
of nations and of humanity, they put the heralds 'o death with 
the utmost ignominy. At one place they were thrown into a 
pit, at the other into a well, and told there to take thpiV earU 

5. Darius bepan his hostile attack both by sea and land 
The first Persian fleet, under the command of Mardo'niu* 
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was wrecked in a stomi, in doubling the promontory of Athos, 
vith a loss of" no less than 300 vessels; a second, of COO sail, 
ravaged the Grecian islands ; while an imnienae army, consist- 
ing, according to the lowest statements of the ancient histori- 
nils, of 110,000 men, commanded by Artapher'nes and Datii, 
■nvaded Attica, 

6. This formidable host was met on the narrow plain of 
Mof'ailwn by the Athenian army, greatly inferior in number 
(jtnted by the best authorities at from 30,000 to 40,000), unoi; 
liie command of the celebrated Milii'ades, who, availing hini' 
self of an advantageous position of the grotind, gained a Aq- 
C!s:\e victory, and drove the routed invaders lo their sViipa. 
The loss jf the Persians was 6,300; that of the Athenians, 
Mlj 192. 

7. Miltiades, by this victory, rose to the height of populaiity 
ttjid influence, which, however, he lost not long afterwards by 
a failure in an attack on the island of Faros. On his return 
from this expedition, be was accused of treason , and though 
abrolved from the capital charge, yet he was condemned to 
pay a fine of 50 ialents (about 50,000 dollars). In conse 
quenee of this, he was thrown into prison, and died in a few 
daj's of the wounds which he received at Paros ; but the fine 
was pj'.id by his son Cimon. 

8. ITie Athenians were, at this time, divided into two par- 
ties, one of which favored an aristocratical, and the other a 
democralical, form of government. The two leaders of thesw 
parties were the distinguished statesmen and warriors, Aristi- 
lies and Themis'todes ; Avistides being the advocate of aristoc 
racy, and Themistoeles of democracy. 

9. Ariatides, who, on account of his stem integrity, received 
the surname of the Just, was, through the intrigues of his greai 
rival, banished for ten years by the ostracism. While the 
people were giving their votes for his esile, it happened Chat a 
citizen, who was unable to write, and did not know him per- 
sonally, brought his shell to him, and requested lliat he would 
write the name of Aristides upon it. *' Why, what harm haa 
Atistidirs ever done you ? " said he, " No harm at all," an- 
jwerod the citizen, " but I cannot bear to hear him continually 
ija'led the Jusl." Aristides smiled, and, taking the shell, wrote 
his name upon it, and quietly went into banishment ; but he 
iras recalled soon after the renewal of the war. 

10. The death of Darius, and other circumstances, occa^ 
-■■loed tb^ discontinuance of the war for several years ; but 
X-tTxes, the young I'etsian niuiiuiC-n, having ascended the 
throne, was eager to punish Athens, and subdue Greece. 
Ilavinti spent foui years in preparaijon, he collecieo an Knm 
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greater than iho world ever saw, either before or sinne. Ai; 
cording to Herod'otua, the whole imniber of fighting mm, i» 
Lhe army and fleet, exceeded 2,000,000; and, including (h« 
reli.iiie of sutlers, alaves, and wom«n, the whole multitude i« 
said to have exceeded 5,000,000. 

11. The fleet consisted of upwards of 1,"200 gailejra of WAt, 
besides a grepter number o.'' transports and smaller vessels. 
A rioa.1, navigable for the largest giitleys, was formed itcr<«i 
;ho isthmus which joins mount Atlios to the continent; p,nd. 
for the conveyance of the army, two bridges of boats were e* 
tended across the Hellespont, at a point where the width U 
i>even furlongs. 

12. Xerxes, having taken a slafion on aa eminence, in ord«r 
To gratify his vanity by viewing the vast assemblage which he 
nad collected, — the eaith covered with his troops, and the sea 
with his vessels, -~ is said to have been suddenly so much 
afiected as to shed tears, upon reflecting that, in the space of one 
hundred years, not one of ihe many thousands would be alivo 

13. The Persian army advanced directly towaids Athens, 
and this city fortunately possessed, in Tkemii'tocles, a leadei 
of extraordinary talents, peculiarly fitted for conductmg the 
arduous contest. Most of the other states united in assisting 
Athens in repelling the invaders, Sparta taking the lead , but 
some of them submitted to the Persians. 

14. Leon'idas, king of Spana, with a small army, undertook 
ihe defence of Tkermop'yia, a narrow mountain pass or defile 
on the coast, connecting Thessaly and Phocis. Xerxt;s, having 
approached this place, sent a herald to Ijconidas, commanding 
him to deliver up his arms, to whom the Spartan replied, with 
laconic brevity, " Come and take them." For iwo day: 



force their way, but were repulsed with 
great slaughter ; but having, at length, discovered a by-path 
over the mountains, the defence of the pass became impossible. 
15. Leon'idas, foreseeing certain destruction, resolved in 
obedience to a law of Sparta, which forbade its soldiers, in aiy 
case, to flee from an enemy, to devote his life to the honor inij 
(crvice of his country; and, animated by his exaiiiple, iho 
300 Spartans under his command determined with him to e bide 
the event. With the fury of men resolved to sell their ivts 
at the dearest rate, ihey fell upon the Persian camp, and were 
all cut off, after having made a dreadful havoc of the enemy- 
Two only of the Spartans, these having been accidentally ai> 
sent, survived the battle. A monument was erected on the 
•pot, bearing this inscription, written by Simon'ides ; " 
nranger! tell it at J^acedsimon, that we died here in obedi 
vnce to her laws." 
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16. The Persians, having forced the pass of 'lliermopylfe 
pourea il',wn upon Attica, ravaging the country with lire ana 
■word. The inhabitants of Athena, after conveying theu 
women ind children to the islands for security, betook them 
lelves Ij the fleet, abandoning the city, which the Persians pit 
lagedajd burnt. 

n. Preparations were now made for a great naval battle 
The Persian fleet consisted of 1,200 galleys; that of tha 
fir€eks, of 300, and it was commanded by Themw'tooks and 
Aristi'des. An engagement took place in the straits of Sal'- 
amis, where it was impossible for the Persians to bring t.'ieii 
numerous ships regularly into action, and they were defeated 
with immense loss, The king, v/bo had seated himself on an 
Imminence to wivness the battle, terrified at the result, retreated, 
with a part of his army, to his own dominions. 

18. Xerxes left Mardo'nim, with 300,000 men, to comp elo 
Ihe conquest of Greece in the following summer. This array, 
which was joined by many Grecian auxiliaries, was met al 
Plat/e'a, early in the next season, by the combined forces of 
Athens and Lacedaemon, consisting of J 10,000 men, under 
the command of Aristi'des and Pmtsa'nias, and was defeated 
with tremendous slaughter, Mardo'nius being killed, and the 
most of his men being slain in the battle and the subseqiienl 



19. On the same day of the great victory of Platse'a, the 
Greeks, under Leotyck'ides the Lacedferaonian, and Xanlhip'- 
pus the Athenian, engaged and destroved Ihe Persian fleet al 
the promontory of Myc'a-le. near fcphesus. The Persian 
army was now completely destroyed. Xerxes, having been 
entirely frustrated in al! his mad schemes, was soon after as- 
sassinated, and wua succeeded by his son Arlaxerxes Longim' 

20 The Persian war, however, was not yet terminated' 
The Greeks, in their turn, became the assailants and invaders. 
They undertook to defend the lonians, who had thrown off' the 
Persian yoke. The Spartans, commanded by Fausa'nias,.s>.n&. 
Ihe Athenians, by Aristi'des and Ci'mon, advanced to the island 
;>f Cyjnis, which they took, and set free ; and, having^ taken 
nnd plundered the city of Byzan'tius)),, they returned with im? 
mcnso booty. 

21. Pausa'ttMS, who had borne a distinguished command io 
this war, being at length intoxicated with glory and power as 
tired to hold, under Persia, the dominion of Greece, and, ii 
I letter to Xerxes, promised to efl^ect the subjugation of the 
?ount7, 01 condition of bis receivmg his daughter in mar- 
riage. Being convicted by the ephori of this treason, he lOcA 
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refuge in the tamplo of Minerva where the ^anetily ol h* 

Elace iacuring him from violence, he wm, doomed It peiish bj 
ungt . 
22 Fhemis'tocles, the great Athenian romm-ii dei, was ac- 
cused of participating in the treason of Tiii^an & and waa 
banished by the ostracism. Proceeding to Asia, he wrote 9 
.ettcr to liing Artaxerxes, in which he said, " I, Themi?tocles, 
cone (o shee, v/b-t have done thy house moat ill of all the 
Greeks, whife 1 was of necessity repelling the invasion of"lhy 
Tather, but yet more good, when I was in safety, and his retura 
was endangered." He was permitted to live in great splendoi 
ID Persia, and there died in exile, leaving an almost unriva.led 
reputation as a statesman and warrior ; bill if to his great tal- 
ents he had joined an unquestionable integrity, his fame would 
have been purer. 

23. After the banishment of Tliemistocles, the affairs cf 
Athens were, for a short time, directed by ArisLi'des ; and, 
upon his death, the whole power came into the hands of Ci'- 
man, the son of Milti'ades, one of the most illustrious statesmer. 
and warriors that Greece ever produced. 

24. Cimon maintained the political influence and military 
power of Athens, conducted the war with great success, and 
gained two great victories over the Persians on the same day, 
3ne by aea, and the other by land, near the mouth of the 
Eurym'edon, in Asia Minor. 

25. A powerful party at length arose against Cimon, and 
procured his banishment by the ostracism, and Per'ides, a 
young man of noble birth, great talents, and extraordinary elo- 
quence, succeeded him in aiithority. 

26. But, after a banishment of five years, Cimon was re- 
called, restored to the command of (he army, gained further 
imporlant victories over ihe Persians, and finally died of a 
wound which he received at the siege of Citium, in Cyprus, 

27. The Persian war, which had lasted, with little inlermis- 
■ion, about fifty years, waa now brought to a termination. Ai- 
[axerxes, finding his stiength, both by sea and land, broken, 
*ued for peace, which was gianted on condition that he should 
give freedom to all the Giecian colonies in Asia Minor, and 
that the Persian fleets should be excluded from Ihe Greciai 

98. After the death of i^iinon, llis bro titer- in-law Tkueyd' 
ides, became the competitor of Per'icles for popular favor and 
ttu'horily. A war of eloquence ensued, and Thucydides, being 
worsted, was banished by the astracism, and the lead of Pericles 
was, from this time till his death \ period of about twenty years. 
l( it li.tle d'spvted 
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89. lie governed Athens with almost arbitrary swa/, adt rn 
ed the city with master-pieces of architec!ure, sculpture, iind 
painting, patronized the arts and sciences, celebrated splendid 
games and festivals, and his administration formed an era oi 
. great internal splendor and magnificence ; but he exhausted 
tne public revenue, and corrupted the manners of the people. 

30. The time of the Persian war was the period of the high- 
est military glory of the Greelts, and they owed their prosperity 
to their union. But after this war had ceased, this uni;n wag 
dissolved, and the jealousies and ambitious views of tJ.e tivai 
ttales were again revived, Athens had been rebuilt, and sur< 
rounded with a strong wall. But to this Sparta had meanly 
objected, and Athens saw with pleasure the depopulation of 
Sparta by an earthquake, in which about 20,000 lives were 
lost, Sparta also suffered greatly about this time by the insur- 
rection of the Helots, or slaves. 

31. Although the Athenians were apparently the greatetrt 
sufferers by the invasion, their city being burnt, and their 
country laid waste, yet tliey derived the greatest benefits from 
rfs effects. In consequence of their naval superiority, and the 
unrivalled talents of their commanders, Milti'ades, Themis'- 
lodes, Aristi'des, and Ci'tnon, they reached the summit of 
political influence and military power, and attained that su 
premacy in Greece which the Lacedamonians had hitherto 
enjoyed. 

32. The politics of Greece, for a considerable time after the 
Persian war, turned upon the rivalry between ihe two leading 
republics, Athens and Lacedssmon. The former was powerful 
by sea, the latter by land. Athens was the patroness of de- 
mocracy, Lacedffimon of aristocracy. It was customary foi 
the we^er states, for their security, to ally themselves with 
one of the two leading ones; and, in most of them, there were 
two parties in continual contest, the democrats and the aris- 
tocrats : the former naturally adhered to Athens ; the latter to 
Sparta. 

33. From this per'wd the martial and patriotic spirit began 
lo decline. An acquaintance with Asia, and an importation 
of her wealth, introduced a relish for Asiatic manners and 
luxuries. With the Athenians, however, this luxurious spirit 
was under the guidance of taste and genius, and it led to the 
eultivation of the fine arts, which, during the age of la-ichs, 
were in the most flourishing stai*e 
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SECTION VIII. 

Pelop 5NNES1AN Wak : Pericles : AlciHades : Battle oj 
£g.)s-Pol.a>nos : Lysander : Thirty Tyrants : Socral'i 
Retreat of tlie 10,000 : Peace of Anfalcidas : Thebes 
Epaminondas : Battles of Leuclra and Manlinea : Agesi 
lam. — From B. C. '131 to 360. 

1. In the latter part of the admiuistvalion of Per ictoa, corn 
mcncad the Fetoponnesian War, which grew out of the oug 
continued rivalship between Athena and Sparta, and was the 
moat important and celebrated war ever carried on by {t« 
Grecian states with each other. 

2. This contest partook, in a great degree, of the nature of 
a civil war ; and through the lime of its continuance, being the 
age of Soc rates himself, was an era characterized by the high 
perfection to which the arts, philosophy, and refinement had 
been brought, yet it was carried on in a spirit of savaj;e ferocity, 
rarely exemplified among civilized nations ; a boundless scope 
jFas given to ambition and party rage ; all the ties of nature 
were trampled upon, and Greece exhibited, during this period 
a perpetual scene of conflict and calamity. 

3. The Athenians h:\ving assisted the inhabitants of Corcy'ra 
against the Corinthians, were accused by Ihe iatter of having 
thereby violated the treaty of the confederated states of Pelopon- 
ne'sus, and an appeal to arms was immediately resolved on. 

4. Sparta took th^ lead against Athens, and was joined by 
all the Peloponnesian states, except Argos, which remained 
neutral ; and in Northern Greece, by the Megarians, Bceotians, 
Locrians, Phocians, &c, Athens had few ailies ; the principal 
were the Thessaliana, Acarnanians, and several islands. The 
Peloponnesian forces, commanded by the Spartan king, Ar- 
chid'amua, amounted to 60,000, while the army of the Afhe- 
niiuis did not exceed 32,000 ; but the navy of the latter waj 
much the superior. 

5. In the first year of the war, the Lacedaemonians ravagea 
Attici, and laid siege to Athens ; in the second year, the city 
was visited by a dreadful piogT/e, which swept away multitudes, 
and among its victims was Pericles, who died the third year of 
!he war, and at a time when his services were most wanted. 
The war, however, >'"is not arrested by this awful calamity. 
Ijut continued to rage for several years in a similar manner 
\nA with nearly equal losses on both sides. 

6. Aftet the o ath of Per'iclc^, Ckon, iho leader of the 
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democratic jiarty, had, Tor a time, the direction of the Aheiiian 
eounoila; but he was slain at Amphip'oUs, in a battle with 
Bras'idas, the Spartan general, who was also mortally wound- 
ed. After the death of Cleon, a treaty of peace was concluded 
between Athens and Sparta, by means of the influence of Ni'- 
tias, the leader of the aristocratic anci pacific party. 

7. But the war was again soon renewed through (he infill- 
ence of Alcibi'ades, who now took the lead in the governmeni 
of Athens, and who was one of the most accomplished oratow 
mad generals of his age, but whose wfint of principle rendered 
lUB talents ruinous both to himself and his country. 

8. An expedition was sent against the island of Sidli/, under 
the command of AlcHn'ades and Ni'das ; but the former wa» 
Bfcused of misconduct and recalled, and the latter totally dp- 
featcd and slain, Alcibiades afterward again took the com 
mand of the army of Athens, and gained important advan 
tages ; hut he at length fell into disgrace, and was banished, 
and the chief command of the Athenian army was given to 
Cotion. 

9. But Lysan'der, the ablest of the Lacedtemonian generate, 
having succeeded to the command, utterly defeated the Athe- 
nian fleet at M'goS'Pol.'amos, on the Hellespont, which rv duced 
Athens to the last extremity. The LacedEemonians blockaded 
the city by land and sea, and its reduction was left, to the suro 
operation of famine. 

10. The Athenians, anxious to avoid utter extermination, 
were ready to accept almost any terras of peace. They were 
spared on condition that they should demolish their port, v 'Ui 
ail their fortifications, limit fiieir fleet to 12 ships, and in futt.re 
undertake no military enterprise, except under the command 
of the LacedEemonians. Thus the Peloponnesian war termi- 
nated by the humiliating submission of Athens, and by render- 
ing Lacedie'mon the leading power in Greece. 

1 1. Lysander, after the reduction of Athens, abolished the 
popular government, and substituted in ite place an oligarchy 
consisting of 30 magistrates, whose power was absolute, ana 
who, from their atrocious acts of cruelty, were style.j the 
ITdrly Tyrants. In the space of eight months, 1,500 citizen! 
were sacrificed to their avarice or vengeance. At lengtJ 
Tttrasyhu'lus, at the head of a band of patriots, drove thi. 
tyrants from the seat of their abused power, and restored tha 
ilemocratical form of government. 

12. But pure democracy was far from being any security, at 
Athens, against acts of tyranny and oppression, even in tha 
PD^a er'.iightened age of the republic. The Athenians WOM 
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characterize J as iickle and capricious; aniJ, in somi) of iliei: 
proceedings, they were as unjust and cruel as the mo&* lawlcst 
despots. 

13. The name of Soc'rates is at once the glory and the re- 
proach of Athens. This illustrious philosopher, who, on ac- 
count of his high moral views, is the boast of the pagan world, 
and who attempted to introduce among his countrymen worthiei 
aenfimeuts of religion, and a better understanding of the Ju'.iei 
of life, was accused of corrupting the youth, and condomiieo 
by the assembly of Athens to die by poison. 

14. During his imprisonment, which lasted thirty days, hr 
c(>nduct«d himself with the greatest dignity ; refused to escape 
when opportunity offered ; conversed with his friends on topics 
of moral philosophy, particularly the immortality of the soul ; 
and, when the appointed time'arrived, drank the fatal cup of 
hemlock, and died with the greatest composure. 

15. The pViilosophy of Socrates, which forms an important 
epoch in the history of the human mind, was wholly promul- 
gated in conversation, not in writing ; but his doctrines and 
character have been handed down to us by two of his most 
^fted pupils, Plato and Xenophon. He turned all the powers 
af his mind against the atheists, materialists, and sceptics. He 
attended but Tittle to physical stience ; he ridiculed the meta- 
physical speculations of his predecessors ; and introduced 
moral philosophy, by leaching mankind to govern their pas- 
sions, and to consider their actions and their duties. From 
;his it was said of him, that he drew down philosophy frnni 
heaven to earth. 

IS. About the end of the Peloponnesian war, the death of 
Darius left the throne of Persia to his son, Artaxerxes II. ; but 
his brother Cyrus attempted to dethrone him, and for this pur- 
pose he employed upwards of 10,000 Grecian mercenarisa, 
and after the battle of Chma^a, near Babylon, Cyrus, and also 
die Grecian commander, were slain. The remainder of the 
Grecian army, under the command of Xen'ophon, made a re- 
treat, in which they encountered incredible difficulties and 
dangers, in traversing an enemy's country of 1,600 miles in 
extent, from Babylon to the shores of the Euxine. 

17. This celebrated return of the Greeks, usually called the 
Retreat oftlie Ten Thousand, is beautifully described by Xen- 
ophon, and is considered one of the most eslreordinaiy exploits 
in military history ; but it is to be regretted that the pupil and 
biographsr of Socrates should have gathered his laurels in aa 
vile a trade as that of a mere hireling military adventurer. 
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18. The Greek cities of Asia having taken part with Oyrua, 
Ihe Spartans, under their king, Agesila'us, engaged in their de- 
fence, and thus became involved in the war with the Persians. 
But the king of Persia, by means of bribes, induced Athens, 
Thebes, Corinth, and other Grecian states jealous of the Lace- 
dffimonians, to join in a league against them. Agesilaus waa 
obliged to return from Asia Minor to protect his own counlrj ; 
nn i he defeated the confederates at Corone'a, but the Spartan 
fleet was soon after defeated by the Athenians under Cimon 
Dear Cnidos. 

19. After various vicissitudes, all parties became weary of 
the war, and a treaty of peace was concluded, called the peace 
g/" Antal'ddas, from the Lacedsemonian who negociated it. 
The conditions were, that all the Grecian cities of Asia should 
belong to Persia, and that all the others should be completely 
independent, except that the islands of Leranos, Scyros, and 
Imbros should remain under the dominion of Athens. 

20. While Athens and Sparta had been for some time de- 
clining, Tliebe^, emerging from obscurity, rose, for a short 
period, to a degree of splendor superior to that of all the other 
slates. The Spartans, jealous of its rising greatness, took ad- 
vantage of some internal dissensions, and seized upon its cita- 
del ; but it was recovered, and the independence of Thebes 
waa again restored by the eiforta of Pelop'idas and Epaminon'- 
dtts, two famous Thebans, admired for their talents and ex- 
ploits, and for their faithful friendship for each other. 

31. A war between the two states ensued ; and the Theban 
army of 6,000 men, commanded by Epcaninondas and Fe- 
lopidas, gained the memorable battle of Leuctra. In thia 
battle, the Thebans lost only 300 men, while the Spartans loal 
4,000, together with their king, Cleom'hrotm ; and it was wlfli 
mortification and astonishment that they saw themselves defeat- 
ed by numbers greatly inferior, a thing unknown for ages. 

32. The Victorious Thebans, beaded by Epaminondas, aad 
joined by many of the Grecian states, entered the territoriei 
ef Lacedfemon, and overran all Laconia with fire and sword, 
lo the very suburbs of the capital. This country had not been 
ravaged by a hostile army for 600 years ; and the boast ol the 
inhabitants, " that never had the women of Sparta beheld the 
»noke of an enemy's camp," was now done away. 

33. The Theban commander, having completely humbled 
the power of Sparta, returned to Theb"'^ with his victorious 
wmj ; not long after, the war being irinewed, he gained an- 
ethfli great victory over the Lacedtemoniaos. commanded by 
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Ag fa ad i by 1 \ h n la a hVi 

he I II mortally wound d 1 n men f o y 
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25 n e ba le of Ma nea is folio d by a p a e be 
tween II h dec a a es e bl sh n the I p I e of 
each cily. Soon afterward, the bparlans, undei the command 
of Agesila'us, proceeded to Egypt, to assist Tachos, the king 
of that country, against Nectane'bus, who aspired to the thrcne. 
But when tlie Egyptians, who crowded to see the famous war- 
rior, beheld a little, deformed, lame old man, sitting on the sea- 
Bhore, clad in homely attire, they could scarcely conceal thoii 
disappointment. In consequence of some personal affront re- 
ceived from Tachoa, Agcsilaus deserted him, and raised his 
competitor to the throne. Having set sail for Sparta, he died 
en the coast of Egypt, leaving a high reputation as an ablp 
etatesman and witmor. 



SECTION ix: 

Philip of Macedon : Sacred War : Battle of Clueronea 
Alexander the Great: Conquest of Persia: Battles of 
the Granicas, Issus, and Arbela : Alexander's Death. — 
From B. C. 360 to 324. 

1. After the death of Agesila'us, little occurs in the hi^ory 
of Greece deserving notice, till the appearance of Philip of 
Macedon. The several states were now in an abject condition, 
the inhabitants having greatly degenerated from the patriotism 
Mid valor of their ancestors. 

3, Athens, at this time the most prominent of the republics, 
was sunk in luxury and dissipation ; yet she was distinguished 
for her culiivation of literature and the arts. Sparta, weakened 
i^ the new independence of Peloponne'sus, and corrupted hy 
the introduction of gold, had abandoned her characteristic sira- 
p.ieity and severity of manners, and was greatly reduced from 
her former greatness. Under these circumstances, Philip 
formed the ambitious project of bringing the whole of Greece 
nndtr his dominion. 

9 The kingdom of Map'edon, or Macedonia, had existed 
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■pwards of 400 years, but it had not risen lo any conBidorfciile 
eminence ; it had formed no part of the Greek confedtracy 
and had had no voice in the Amphicfyon'ic council. The in* 
hahitants boasted of the same origin with the Greeks, but they 
nad had little intercourse with the mother country, and were 
■considered by the latter as, barbarians. 

4. The Macedonian Empire, which was commenced by 
Philip, and completed by his son Alexander, formed t'je third 
great empire of antiquity. It ts sometimes called the Grecms 
Empire, because Greece, in its most extensive sense, included 
Macedonia, and because all Greece was subject to Philip and 
Alexander. 

5. Philip, when only ten years old, was sent as a hostage 
to Thehes, and there enjoyed the advaitage of an excellent 
Grecian education under Epaminondas, At the age of 34 
yeara he ascended the throne. He possessed great military 
and political talents, and was eminently distinguished for his 
consummate artifice and address. In order to accomplish his 
design of bringing all the states of Greece under his dominion, 
be cherished dissensions among them, and employed agents or 
pensionaries in each, with a view of having every public 
measure directed to his advantage. 

6. The Phocians had long cultivated f. valuable tract, called 
the Cirrhasan plain, which, it was now maintained, had been, 
in a former age, consecrated to the Delphian Apolio ; and U 
was decreed, by the council of the Amphictyons, that tliey 
should cease to use the sacred land, under the penalty of a 
heavy fine. From this circumstance a contest arose, calleil 
the Sacred War, in which almost all the states of Greece took 
a part, and which was carried on with spirit for ten years. 
The Thebans, Locrians, Thessalians, and others, undertook !» 
pmiish tlie Phocians, who were supported by Athens, Sparla, 
and some other states. 

7. Philip, having taken and destroyed the city of 07i/7it}tut, 
S length availed himself of the opportunity, which this wai 
ttflbrded, of bringing his power into full contact with the Gre< 
oian states. He proposed to act as arbitrator of the matter in 
dispute, and procured himself to be elected a member of tlie 
Ampbictyonic council ; and he was afterwards styled the Am- 
vhictyanic general. The Athenians, suspicious of his designs, 
refused to acknowledge the election, and, being now guided by 
the inflammatory eloqiier.ce of Demos' titenes, rather than bj 
the paciric counsels of Pho'cion, they were plunged in'.o a de 
aiructive contest with their powerful rival and neighbor. 

9, A second Sacred War drew Phitip again into Greece 
Thti Lnrri'ins of Amphis'sa having enci-tached upon the con 
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gecmlcd groimd of Delplii, und having refused to obey ths 
decrees of the Amphictyonic council, Philip was invited, a* 
iheir general, to vindicate their authority by force of arms. 
The Atheniaos and Thebans, roused to t;ie utmost enthusiasm 
by Demoa'thenes, united to resist the growing power of tha 
ambitious monarch. The two armies met at Chterone'a, and, 
after a most obstinate battle, Philip- gained a decisive victory, 
which secured to him an entire ascendency in Greece. 

9. It was not the policy of the conqueror to treat me seveml 
itfltes as a vanquished people. He permitted them to retain 
ttieir separate independent governments, while he directed and 
wntrolled all the public measures. 

10. Philip next projected the invasion of Persia, and, con 
yoking a general c uncil of the slates, laid before them hia 
design, which was nighly popular, and he was chosen com 
mander-in-ehief of the united forces of all the slates of Greece. 
Having made formidable preparations for his expedition, and 
being just ready for his departure, he was assassinated by a 
captain of his guards, while solemnizing the nuptials of his 
daughter. The news of Philip's death caused the most tumul- 
tuous joy among the Athenians, who indulged the vain hope of 
again recovering their liberty. 

11. Alexander, (afterward sumamed the Great,) the son of 
Philip, succeeded to the throne of Macedon, at the age of 20 
years. He had been educated by Ar'istotle, the most eminen 
philosopher of hia time, and, at an early age, he gave proofs 
of a love of learning, a generous and heroic disposition, dis- 
Anguished talents, and unbounded ambition. 

12. Demosthenes exerted all hia eloquence to persuade hia 
countrymen to unite against the youthful king. But Alexan. 
der, having reduced lo subjection some barbOTous nations to 
the north of Macedon, turned the whole force of his arms upon 
Greece. The Thebans, who had risen in rebellion, were de- 
feated with great slaughter, their city razed to the ground, and 
tlie inhabitants, to the number of 30,000, sold for slarea 
Theae dreadful acts of severity so intimidated the other stat«s 
that Ihsy immediately submitted to his dominion. 

13. Alexander then assembled the deputies of the Grecian 
■tates at Cor'inth, and renewed the proposal of invading Persia, 
then ruled by Dari'us Codnm'anus, and he was af pointed, a» 
bis father had before been, genera liss' mo. He had, for hia 
companions in arms, Parme!nio and other officers, who had 
distinguished themselves in the wars of Philip. 

14. With an army of 30,000 foot and 5,000 horse, the sum 
uf only 70 talents, and provis'ons mei-ely for a single month 
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he crossed tho Hel'lespont, in order, with means ij^parently 
Bi) inadequate, to accomplish his arduous enterprist. He Brat 
proce«ded to the site of lUum, or Troy, and offeret sacriiicet 
to the manea of the heroes who fell in thn Trojan war, partic- 
uiaviy AchWles, whom he pronounced to be the most fortu 
Date of men, in having Palro'clus for his friend, and Hornet 
for hi^ oanegyrist, 

15. 'i^he Persian satraps who ruled the western provincM 
of the empire met him, on tlie banks of the little river GranP- 
CHS, with an army of 100,000 foot, and 20,000 horse. Hei« 
an obstinate balife was fought, in which the Persians wfre 
defeated, with the loss, according to Plutarch, of 22,000 men, 
while the Macedonians lost only 34. In this battle Alexander 
escaped very narrowly with his life. . Being attacked by two 
officers, one of whom was about to cleave his head with a 
battle-axe, he was preserved by Clytus, who presented tlia 
dIow by disabling the assaiianl. 

16. The consequences of this victory were important ta 
Alexander, as it put him in possession of the city of Sardis, 
with all its riches; and he soon after took Mik'tus, Halicar 
tigs'stts, and other places of importance. 

17. The nest campaign opened early :n the spring, when 
the great battle of Issus was fought. The Persian army, 
stated at about 600,000 men, commanded by the king in 
jicreon, was deftiated with prodigious slaughter, no less than 
110,000 being killed, while the Macedonians lost only 450. 
The engagement look place in a narrow defile, where only 
a small part of the Persian army could be brought into action 

19. The mother, w te and o dau^h re of Da s fell 
into the hands of the conque o ho ea ed h a oyal cap 
lives with the grealea d I y and espec Da us hea ng 
of Alexander's kindnes. o d h s fam ly se a mb sy 
to him, offering, for he -a s m he s n of 10 000 tal nta 
(about £ 2,000,000 ste I n<f) and i po g a e y of peac 
ind alliance, with the furtli off of h s da h n mar 
riage, and all the coun ybewen leEplrasanl o 
.^gm'.m Sea as her do we 

19. When the offe s I d hefo e Alexande s co n i 
Parme'nio is reported to have said, If I were Alexander, I 
would accept the terms." " And so would I," replied Alex- 
ander, " weip I Parmenio." The answer which he returned 
to the proposal imported that he had invaded Asia ;o avei.go 
the unprovoked aggressions of the Persian monarchs that, if 
Darius would come to him, and ask for his wife and famijy 
he would willingly deliver them to him ; but if he proposed tf 
dispute the sovereignty, he would find him ready lo oppose hin 
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aO. He nest directed his course towards the rich asd com 
oiercjal cily of Tyre, and demanded admiilance into it, U 
order to perform a aaeiifice to the Tyrian Her'cules. Bui 
he Tyrians refusing to grant it, he was so mucl- eicasperated, 
iiaf lio resolved to reduce the place, which he accomplislied 
jfter a siege of seven montlis. On this occasion he exert ised 
ft piece of wanton cruelty, by ordering 2,000 men to be cm- 
oi^ed, in addition to all those who were put to iho sword, ot 
Boid into slavery, 

21. Having invested and taken the city of Gaza, which 
iriids an obstinate resistance, he sold 10,000 of the inhabiianli 
for Slaves, and dragged Be'tis, its brave defender, at the wheels 
of his chariot. 

22. Alexander next proceeded to Egypt, which was then 
Biibject to Persia ; but it readily submitted to his authority 
Amidst incredible fatigues, he led his army through the deserts 
of Lyhia to visit the temple of Jupiter-Ammon, and, as the 
reward of his labors, was gratified by receiving the title of 
Ike soit of Jupiter. While in Egypt, he commcaced a more 
useful and lasting monument of his greatn^s, by founding 
Ihe city of Alexan'dria, afterward the capital of Lower Egypt. 
Ihe seat of the Ptolemies, and, for a long time, one of the 
greatest commercial cities in the world. 

23. Beturning from this romantic expedition, ho received 
again advantageous proposals from Darius, who offered to sur- 
render to him his whole dominions to the west of the Euphra- 
tes ; bul he haughtily rejected the offer, telling him " the 
world couid no more admit two masters than two suns." 

94. Having crossed the Euphrates, with an army of nearly 
60,000 men, he met that of Darius, which is said to have 
lunounted to about 700,000. A tremendous battle ensued, 
a: which the Persians were entirely defeated, with a loss stated 
at 300,000 mun, while ihat of Alexander was only about 500. 
Ths engagement look place near the village of GaMgame'la^ 
hut it is usually called the battk of Arhe'la, frem a town 
ferther distant. 

25. This great battle decided the liitc of Persia, and inlro- 
auced a new era into the history of the world. From thai 
period, Europe has maintained the superiority over Asia, 
which was thcr. acquired. Darius, havmg first escaped into 
Media, and afterwards into Bactria, was there betrayed by 
Beesus, the satrap of the province, and murdered , and, no 
long after, the whole Persian empire submitted to the con 
^ueror. 

26. Alexander, not yet satiated with conquest, penetrate( 
mo India and, in a great battle defeated Po'rws, an illustri 
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D'iS sovcicign of thai country. He wns projecting "url,i& 
ttehievemcnis, when his soldiers, seeing no end to ihe.r toils 
refused to proceed, and deniiinded that they might be permit 
ted to return to tlieir country, 

27. Finding it impossible to overcome iheir reluctance, he 
returned to the Indus, whence, sending round his fleet to the 
Persian gulf under Ne-ar'clius, he marched his army across 
Ihe iiesert to Persep'olis, and thence ptoceeJed to Bfibylon, 
*hich he chose for the seat of his Asiatic empire ; and, iiaving 
resided here some time, he was seized with a fever, bKn:^'i 
an, accjrding to some writers, by excessive drinking, and soon 
»fter died, in ihe 33d year of his age, and the 13th of his reign 

28. Alexander was the most renowned hero of antiquity 
lurpaasing all others in the rapidity, extent, and splendor of 
his conquests. Some other conquerors have shed more blood 
and have waged war on a more cruel system ; but no one ever 
bestowed such fatal brilliancy upon the hateful lust of con- 
quest; nor has any other person, perhips been the cau^e of 
more misery to mankind, if, to the slaughtei occasioned by 
his own wars, we take into the account the mfiupjicp which hi'' 
example has had on the careei of others who have male him 
their model. 

29. His extraordinary abihl es, his romintic ■ind darn g 
spirit, and the unparalleled splendor of his successes, hai «• 
been the more mischievous, in their example, fiom the amia 
ble and generous qualities which formed a part of his chaiac 
ter. He possessed talents which might have rendeied him 
di3 inguished as a statesman ind a benefactor to his sptcies , 
yet it was lo his military renown alone ihit he owed the sur 
name of Great. 

30. Though, in the early part of his career, he «ae distin 
guislied for self-government, yet he became intoxicated by hta 
extraordinary surscess; and his vanity which was naturally 
DX'^essive, being cherished by the e\iravH«iTit adulations of the 
sycophants who surrounded him, he was, at length, induced 
lo beleve himself the son of Jupiter, and a god, thai he could 
iz m- wrong, and that his will ought fo be the supreme law 
to his subjects. With these views, he gave himself up to m 
bounded indulgence, and lo acts of the most atrocious cru Itj 
and ingratitude. 

31. Hia most celebrated geneni, Parme mo, who had as 
nsted him in gaining all his viaoiies, he caused to be aasaa 
Binated on mere suspicion. His friend Clytus, who had saved 
his life at the Grani'cus, he ran through the body with a spear, 
■lecause ho contradicted him, when heated with wine. He 
i)ius<!d t>3 philosopher CaVis'thenes to be put to death, witfc 
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ihe most cruel tori 'res, because ho refuset to pay him udtira 
tion as a divinity. 

32, His personal qualities and exploits were such as man' 
kind are too much inclined to admire ; and his hisloiy showa 
how eas'.ly uninterrupted success degiades. the character and 
corrupts the heart; and how necessary dLsappomtments and 
mufortunes are to teach us moderation, justice, and huniaaitj 



SECTION X. 

Alfxander's Successors : Demosthenes : Pliodoti : Demetriiu 
FhaJfreu^ Achiean League : PkUopiemen : Subjugation 
of Macedonia and of Greece. — From B. C. 324 to 146, 

1 Alexander named no successor, but, on his death-bed, he 
gave ti 8 rmg to Perdic'cas, one of his generals; and, upon 
being aslied to whom he left his empire, he replied, " to the 
most worthy " His vast empire was soon rent in pieces by 
he greedy soldiers who had assisted him in the acquisition of 
It, and a period of confusion, bloodshed, and crime ensued, 
to which civilized nations can scarcely furnish a parallel. 

8. The generals of the army appointed Philip AHda'uSt 
the brother of Alexander, with his infant son by Roxa'na, to 
succeed him ; and Perdiccas was made regent. The empire 
was divided into 33 governments, distributed among as many 
of the principal otBeers. Hence arose a series of intrigues, 
and fi.'iroe and bloody wars, which resulted in the total extir- 
pation of Alexander's family, and, after the defeat of Antig'- 
onus, one of his generals, (who had obtained possession of 
his orincipal dominions in Asia,) in the famous battle of Ipsus, 
in a new oivision of the empire into four kingdoms, namely, 
that of Egypt, under Ptol'emy ; Macedonia, including Greece, 
under Cassan'der; Thrace, together with Bithynia, under 
Jjysini ac.te ; and Syria, &c., under Seleu'cus. 

3. The kingdom of Thrace lasted only till B. C. 2Sl, when 
Lysiin'achus was defeated and slain by Seleu'cus, and that of 
Macedonia till the battle of Pydna, B. C. 168. The two mos; 
powerful kingdoms were Syria and Egypt ; the forn er con- 
tinued unler the sceptre of the Sehu'ctda, and the latter undei 
tliat of the Ptolemies, til! they were both annexed to the Romaa 
mnpire. 

4, During the progress of Alexander's conquests, var'ous 
aitei'ipts were mnde by the Grecian suites to throw off th.* 
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yoke of Macedonia. Tlie Spartans, espejiiilly, 1 1 jited S 
powerful insurrection, but they were subdued by tntip'ater, 
who had been left by Alexander to govern Macedonia in hi) 
nbseiice. 

5. The news of Alexander's death occasioned great joy a] 
Athens, and the eloquence of Denios'thenes was again oseited 
lO rouse his counlrymen to secure their liberty. Bui he was 
still opposed by his former antagonist, the incorruptible and 
prudent Pho'cion, who continueJ a strenuous advocate foi 
peace, and wbise language was, " Since the Athenians are 
no longer able to fill their wonted glorious sphere, let tliem 
adopt counsels suited to their abilities, and endeavor to cour* 
the friendship of a power which they cannot provoke but tB 

6. The counsels of Demosthenes prevailed so far, thai the 
Greeks formed a confederacy, and made an effort to recover' 
their liberty; but they were finally defeated by Antip'ater, 
and Athens was obliged to purchase peace by the sacrifice of 
her ten chief public speakers, among whom the renowned 
orator Demosthenes was included. Bui he put an -end to his 
life by poison, in order to avoid falling into the hands of hia 
enemies. 

1. Anlip'Bter was succeeded, in the government of Mace- 
donia by Folysper'cho7^^ who restc^ed, for a short time, the 
Grecian states to independence. Athens renewed its scenes 
of turbulence, and proceeded to put to death the friends of 
Antipater, and, among others, the venerable Pho'cion, who 
was upwards of 80 years of age. He was eminent for hia 
public and private virtues, and had been 45 times appointed 
governor of Athens. To a friend, who lamented his fate, he 
said, " This is no more than what 1 expected ; this treatment 
the most illustrious citizens of Athens have received before 
me." 

8. Polysperchon was succeeded by Cassander, who apjioint- 
i>d Demetrius Phate'reus governor of Athens. Under his wise 
ind beneficent government, which continued 12 years, tlie city 
enjoyed quiet and prosperity, and the Athenians testified iheli 
gratitude by erecting lo him 360 statues. 

9. From this time, Athens never enjoyed any'hing moro 
ihan a pi'ecarious independence. Her political powei and 
greatness had ceased, and lier citizens, formerly so distin- 
guished for their spirit of liberty and independence, became 
no less so for their excessive flattery and abject servility. 

10. From this period lo the final subjugation of Greece bj 
ion Romans, the diiVererit stales underwent a variety of revi> 
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iutions ; but thev present little that is interesting, ana still Ita 
r of Gauls, under 'Jiei 



king Brennus, ravaged the couii:ry ; but they ■ 
mostly cut off. 

11. Scarcely recovering from the inroads of these barbai,- 
ans, the states of Peloponnesus were Involved in calamitieB 
by the invasion of the celebrated Pyrr/ms, king of Epi'rua, 
Ihe greatest general of his age. He made an unsupctssfu 
Btlaik on Sparta, and was afterward slain, at the siege of Ai 
pii, with a tile thrown by a woman from the top of a house. 

12. Tht) ■asl effort for maintaining the liberty and independ 
*cce of Greece was made by a confederacy, styled tha 
Acltai''m League, which was at first formed by only four small 
cities of Peloponnesus -. not long after, eight other cities joined, 
ard, at last, most of the Grecian states. The government 
of this confederacy was committed to Ara'tm, with ttie title 
of prelor. He formed the design of establishing the independ 
ence of all Greece, but ihe jealousy of some of the principal 
states rendered the scheme abortive. 

13. Aratus was succeeded by Philopa'men, a man of integ- 
rity and distinguished talents, styled " the last of the Greeks," 
because, afier him, Greece produced no leader worthy of hei 
fonner glory. Having triumphed over the Spartans and jEto- 
lians, he tvas taken and put to duath in an expedition against 
Ihe revolted Messenians. 

14. The Romans, who had now become the most powerful 
nation in the world, being solicited by the ^tolians to afford 
them aid against the Macedonians, readily complied with thu 
request : and their army, under the command of Qam'(tiM 
Fiaminius, defeated Philip, king of Macedon, at Cynoce.ph'' 
tthe, and proclaimed liberty to the Grecian states. Nearly 
80 years afterwards, a second Roman army, commanded bj 
Paulus ^mil'ius, entered Greece, in a war against Per'seua 
son of Philip, who was entirety defeated in the battle of Pyilna. 
K\A was led captive to Rome, to grace the triumph of the con- 
qtieror, and Macedonia was reduced to a Roman provincp 

15. The Romans, jealous of the power of the AcnawE 
League, endeavored to weaken it by cherishing division* 
among he sia,les, and by corrupting the principal citizens 
At leng:h the Spartans, in" a contest with the Achsean states, 
sought the aid of the Romans. Metel'lus led his legions inia 
Greece, and gained a complete victory over the Acha'an army 
The remainder of the Achsean forces having shut themselve* 
op in Cor'iHlh, the Roman consul, Mvm'mius, completed the 
conqurs by taking and d-^troying that city. The Achxan cod 
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stitution was soon after dissolved, and the wliole of Greece wa« 
reduced to a Roman province, under the name of Acha'ia. 

16. But Greece, though subject to the Roman arms, ac- 
quired, by her arts of peace, her learning, genius, and taste 
a silent superiority over her conquerors, and was regarded 
with respect. The most distinguished Romans were educated 
in the Grecian schools of philosophy ; Rome derived hei 
learning from Athens, and the victors became the discipks cf 



regara lo geiiijs, taste, learning, patriotism, love of liberty, and 
heroism, \imy wera unnvalled among the nations of antiquity. 

18. In perusing the history of Athens, a circumstance which 
must forcibly impress the reader is the injustice and ingrati- 
tude which she frequently manifested towards many of hei 
best citizens, her most illustrious patriots and philosophers. 
Some of the most distinguished victims of this injustice were 
Milli'ades, Aristi'des, Themis'tocles, Ci'Toon, Pko'don, anii 
So&rates. These were all sentenced to death or banishment , 
yet, not long after 'Iieir condemnation, the Athenians, with 
^eir characteristic fickleness and inconsistency, did ample 
justice to their merit, and punished their accusers. 

19. In no period of Gi:ecian history does there appear U. 
have existed that virtuous age whicli many are accustomed lo 
dsseribe, more in the spirit of poetical romance, than of histor- 
*jal truth. The standard both of public and private morality 
n ali the states, and at all times, was low ; and the most illus- 
trious men tliat figure in the history of Grreece weiti little 
Bcrupulous in the choice of means for effecting their public ob- 
jects, but seemed to think it right to secure (he ascendency of 
their own country, to humble a rival state, or to carry on de 
tigns of conquest, at any expense of blood or of suffering. 

20 "It is evident," says Mitford, " fiom the writings of 
Xenophon and Plato, that, in their age, the boundaries of 
right and wrong, justice and injustice, hones>ly and dishonesty^ 
were little determined by any generally received principles. — 
That might gave right especially in public transactions, was u 
lonet general.y avo«'e<.." 

31. The earlier times were characterized by violence and 
rapine. In a later age, that preceding the Christian era, the 
philosophy of Epicu'rus had gained llie ascendency, and tbd 
subtilties of scepticism, and corruption of manners, had reached 
» hiiight of extravagance which it seemed difficult to exceed. 
The Kie'ory of the world had demonstrated the necessity of 
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(uiiib biitler guide to man thuii human wisaoni lial faeeu.H^ 
to afibrrl him, eitlier as a member of society, or as a iieinf 
rninieil for immorlality. 



SECTION XI. 

Gkecian Antiquities. 

Grecian Sects of Philosophy, 

Mos'. of, the ancient sects of philosophy had their origm 
umong the Greeks. The most fiourishing period of Grfician 
lit<3raiure was in the 4lh and 5tli centuries B. C. 

The Ionic sect, the most ancient school of philosophy among 
the Greeks, was founded by Tha'les, who was distinguished foi 
his knowledge of geometry and astronomy 

The Italian or Pyihagore'an seel wis founded by Pythag' 
eras, who taught the transmigration of souls thiougli ditferenl 
bodies 

The Socrattc school nas foimded by pScC rales, who was es 
teemed the wisest and most virtuous of the Gieeks, ind the 
father of moral philosophy 

The Cjnics, a sect founded by Antts tlienfs, and supported 
by Diog't.ttes, condtmned knowledge as useless, renounced 
Bocial en|oyments and the convemencKi of life, and indulged 
themselves in scurrility and invective 

The Academtc sect was founded by Plato, a philosophei 
who has had an extens ve emp re over tht, minds of men 
owing to the sublimity ol Ins doctrines, and the eloquence with 
which he has propounded them He gave his lectures in the 
groves of Acade mus, neai \Uiens 

The Peripatet'ic srcf was found) d by Ar'istolle, who estab 
lished hii school in the Lyceum at Athens Uis philosophy 
predominated over the minds of men dunng ±6 centuries 

The Sceptical sect was founded by Pynlio, who incidcato^ 
universal doubt as the only true wibdom 

The Stoic seel was founded by Zeno The Stoics mcjl 
cated fortitude of mind, denied that pain is an ciil, and en 
deavored to niso themselves above all the passions and feel 
ings of humanity 

The Epiaireans, named fioTi their founder, E^wcw'rus, held 
(hat man's supreme happiness consists m pleasure 

" The Gieek philosophy," s-^ys Tytler, " affords little moro 
ihan a pjciuri- tf the imbecility and caprice of Ihe human 
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Philosophers and Pools 

Thi natnea of ihe principal Greek philosophers, poets, Akj., 
may be seen in the Chronological Tabte of Orecian lAteramre. 

Tho most illustrious of the Greek poets are floMer, the 
great epic poet ; Pindar, a lyric poet ; Ms-'chylus, Ewrip'ides, 
ioph'odes, Arisloph'anes, and Menan'der, dramatic poets. — 
The poets Homer and He'siod are supposed to liave flourislied 
9 or 10 centuries B. C. 

Artists and Historians, 

Phid'ias and Praont'eles were famous statuaries ; Polyg'notua, 
Parrha'sius, Zeuxis, and Apelles, eminent painters ; Herod'- 
otvs, T/iucyd'ides, Xeti'ophon, Polyh'ius, Diodo'nts Sic'm/im, 
and Dionysins of Halicarnassus, distinguished historians. 

The Seven Wise Men. 

The seven wise inen of Greece were TIta'les, of Mile'tua ; 
Solon, of Athens ; Bias, of Prie'ne ; ChUo, of Lacedas'mon ; 
Pit'tactis, of Mityle'ne ; Cleohu'lus, of Lindos ; and Periari der, 
of Cor'inth. — Instead of Perian'der^ some enumerate My'son, 
and others Anachar'sis. 

The Corrndl of the Amphictyons. 

This council is supposed to have been instituted by jlm- 
phic'tyon, the son of Deuca'lion, king of Thcs'saly, at an early 
period offhe history of Greece. It was composed of deputiei 
from the different states, and resembled the diet of the German 
empire. At its first institution, it is saiid to have consisted of 
1 2 deputies, from 12 different cities or stales ; but the nr mhei 
of deputies was afterwards increased to 24 and to 30. They 
usually mel twice a year ; in the spring at Delphi, and in the 
RUtumn at Thermop'ylts. 

The objects of this assembly were to unite in strict amity the 
Plates which were represented ; to consult for their mutual 
welfare and defence ; to decide differences l>etween cities ; to 
try offences against the laws of nations ; and a So lo proleci 
die oracle cf Delphi. 
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Oracles. 

TKe Greeks were in ihe habit of uonaulting oracles on al 
important occasions, — as wlien ihey were about to declart 
war, to conclude a peace, to institute a new form of govern- 
ment, or to enact laws. Ttie most celebrated oracles weifl 
"iciae of Apollo at Delphi and Delos, the oracle of Jupiter «i 
Ooiona, and that of Tropho'nius at Ubade'a. 

Public Games. 

There were four public and solemn games in Greece, -— the 
Ohjmpic, Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian. 

The exercises practised at these games were leaping, nin- 
ning, "hrowing, boxing, and wrestling; also horse and chariol 
races, and contests between poets, orators, musicians, philoso- 
phers, and artists of different descriptions. 

Running was much esteemed among the ancient Greeks. 
Leaping was sometimes performed with weights in the hands, 
or upon the head or shoulders. In boxing, the combatants 
held in their hands balls of stone or lead, while their arms 
were guarded with thongs of leather. 

The Olympic games, which \ 
>n hopor of Jupiter Olympus, w 
Olympia, in the first month of every fifth year, and lasted five 
days. They drew together an immense concourse from all 
parls of Greece, and numbers even from foreign countries. 
No one was permitted to contend unless he had prepared him- 
self, by continual exercises, during ten months, in the public 
gymnasium at Elis. 

The contenders were obliged to take an oath that they would 
ase no unlawful means to obtain the reward. The prize be 
stowed on the victor was a crown of olive ; yet trifling as waa 
tills reward, it was considered as the highest honor, and wa« 
Kught for with the utmost ei.gerness. The victor was grcetec 
wi;h loud acclamations, and his return home was in the -rtyle 
jf a warlike conqueror. 

The Greeks computed their time by the celebrations of 
these games, the space intervening between one celebration 
Pind another being called an Olympiad. 

The Pythian games were celeblrated every 5th year, in the 
vocond year of every Olympiad, near Delphi, in honor ai 
\pollo. The victors werecrowned with lawei 
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Th.! Ne'meiat games iv'erc celebmted ai the town of Ne'inea 
every third year. The victors wore crowned wiih parsley. 

The kth'mian gomes were so called from their being cele 
braled on the isthmus of Corinth. They were instituted 'n 
honor of Neptune ; observed every 3d or SA year ; and heid 
so sacred and inviolable, [hat a public calaniitj- could not pro 
vent tlioir celebration. The victors were rewarded with a 
gar I an'-* of pine leaves. 

Government of Alliens. 

Clatsss of inhabitants. The inhabitants of Athens were 
divided into three classes ; citizens or freemen, foreigners oi 
nojntimers, and slaves. 

The citizens were the privileged class, and had the govern- 
ment exclusively in their hands. They were divided into 10 
tribes, but they were not limited to the city, a part of them 
residing in the small boroughs of Attica. The privilege of 
citizenship was highly estoetijed, and was obtained with much 
difficulty. 

The sojimmers were permitted to exercise trades in the cily, 
but had no vote in the assembly, nor could they be raised to 
any office. 

The slaves or servants were the most numerous portion of 
the inhabitants of Attica. They were in a slate of hopeless 
servitude, wholly at the disposal of their masters, and perform- 
ed the labor in the fields, the mines, and in priv^te housps. 

Arelions and oilier magistrates. The supieme executive 
power was vested in nine archons, elected innually They 
wore garlands of myrtle, and were proteUed from violence 
ani insult. 

The first, or chief of the nine, was called (Ae arclwti, by way 
of eminence. He had the care of widow> and minors hrough- 
oul Aluca, and determined all causes le'pectmg wuls He 
was punished with death, if convicted of diunkennesa whili 
in offiup 

The second arcknn, styled Bas'ileus, had the supoiintend 
eiice of [ehgious ceiemonies, and decided all disputes .imonjt 

The third arihon, called Pol'emareh, had oiiginally 'Jie 
Bupenntendence of military aflalrs ; but his jurisdicimn \»a* 
ttflei wards confinpd to strangers and TOjoiirners, and lo the 
appointment of games in honor of those who fell in war, and 

the caie of the educa'ioii of th^T •'■'ildren- 
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•S GREECE 

The s£k other archons were called Thesmntk'etcx. Thef 
presiderl at (he election (if infevior magistrates, ^atifie^ public 
coDtracIs or leagues, received complaints against persona 
guilty of various offences, and decided disputes respecting 
trade and c 



The Athenian magistrates were divided into three sorts; 
1st, the Chirotone'H, who were chosen by the people, in a 
lawful assembly, in which they voted by holding up their 
hands ; 2d, the Clero'ti, who, after having been approved lij 
[lie people, were promoted by lots drawn in the temple of The- 
»euH ; 3d, the ^r'eti, who were extraordinary officers appolntetf 
by particular tribes to take care of any business. 

The poorer citizens were admitted to a share in tSie govern- 
ment, and might aspire to preferments ; yet the higher ofTices 
wer<! generally bestowed upon the most distinguished persona. 
The candidates for office were obliged to give an account of 
their past life in the public forum. While in office, the magis- 
trates weie liable to trial for an accusation of any failure In 
the discharge of their duties ; and, after theii office had ex- 
pired, they were obliged to give an account of their manage- 
ment, and during 30 days every man was allowed to bring 
forward his complaint, 

Assi;mblir.s. The assemblies of the people were composed 
of all the citizens or freemen of Atliens; all foreigners, slaves, 
women, children, and such persons as had received an infa- 
mous punishment, being excluded. They were held four limes 
in 35 days ; the place of meeting was the forum, the pnyx, or 
the fempie of Bacchus. 

No business could be transacted in an assembly containing 
less than 6,000 citizens. When the question under considera- 
tion was sufficiently discussed, the president called for a decis- 
ion, which was manifested by show of hands. 

Senate The senate, which was elected annually, originally 
!Oi«isted of 400, but was afterwards increased to 500. It was 
ihe business of this body to examine, with care, all matters, be- 
fore they were proposed to the people, and to see thai nothing 
was submitted to them which was contrary to the public good. 
The senate also examined the accounts of the magistrates, 
took care of the fleet, and punished such offences as were not 
forbidden by any written law, 

Areopagus. The name of this court, which signifies Mara' 
Hill, was taken from the olace where it was held. This was 
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were gui d am of ed ca on a d n a e s and inspected the 
^ To augh n he assenby wa a npardonable ari 

i)f levity. 

Ostracism. One of the most iniquitous and absurd peculiar. 
hies in the government of Athens, and some other of the Gre- 
cian slates, was the practice of the os'tracism, a ballot of all 
die cit'zens, in which each wrote down the name of the tndi. 
vidual most offensive to him ; and he who was marked out by 
llie greatest number of votes, was banished from his count^ 
for 5, 10, or 20 years. It was not necessary that any crime 
should be alleged, and the property and honor of the exile 
remained unhurt. 

This barbarous institution was often subservient to the worst 
Purposes, and stained the character of the Athenians with manv 
flagrant instances of injustice and ingratitude. 

Government of Sparta. 

Classes of inhaUtants. The inhabitant? of Sparta consist 
)d of citizens, and slaves or Helots. 

The citizens were divided into two classes, the Homoii, and 
the Hypomiones ; the former alone could be elected !o office ; 
the latter, consisting of the poorer citizens, were only allowed 
to vote at the elections. 

The slaves or Helots were much more numerous than the 
freemen. They performed all the servile labor in the field 
and in the house ; also served as sailors in the fleet, and wt-re 
attached to the army, every soldier being attended by on< o* 



Kings. The two chief magistrates of the republic of Spa 
to were styled Icings ; but their power was very limited. Th(,y 
presided in the senate, and were high priests of the nation, 
One of them commanded the army, while the other usually 
remained at home to idmlnister justice. They appeared in 
public places without any retinue, and could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from other c'' 



Senate. The senate of Sparta consisted of the two kings and 
28 elective members, who were above 60 years of age, and 
retained their dignity till death. It constituted the supreme 
council of the republic, and ocnsidered all questions relating 
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w peace and war, and othei important iiffajrs of state, i 
were admitted into this august assembly except such ns 
been distinguished from youth for prudence and virtue. 

Ephori. The Eqih'ori were five Spartan magistrates, ■ 
ed annually by ihe people, and might he taken from ( 
rank of citizens. It was their duty to inspect the educ 
of youth and the administration of justice. 



Assemblies. Two public 
culled the genera/ assembly, attended by all the freemen ot 
Iiaconia; the other, called the lesser assembly, composed oi 
the freemen of the metropolis who were above 30 years ol 
»ge. The general assembly was convened when questioni 
relating to peace or war, or other matters of general concern, 
were to he determined. The lesser assembly was held at everj 
ful. moon, and regulated the succession of the crown, and dis 
cuased matti^rB relating to government and religion. 
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GRKCIAN HISTORV. 



Tti First Olympiad begins. 

^ 56 Ckerops, ihs Rnt Decennial Archrra in Athens. 
^ 4a F\iai Measenian BW; — ends 724, and Ith omt taken. 

5 Second Meaaeaian War; — ends 671, the Mease n inns m 
1 Creon, llie first Cannot Arehon jn Athens. 

1 'H Draco forms his bloody code of laws for Athens. 

Solar Echpsea first calculaleJ by Thales 
•0 94 Soiod forms a new code of laws for Athens. 
~2 Comedy and Tragedy first exhibited in Alliens. 
„0 PmsCrofus (yranl of Athens; a splendid rule. 
^ 60 Templea Hrat built it) Greece. 

LiterattiTt encouraged : Homet'a poems collected int( 

54 Hippias and Htppaa-chas. 
U Hipp -'-- -•-■■ '" 

90 Pers 
9 Confl 
) Victory gained by Themistocies al Salami,. 

79 Victonea of the Greeks al Plalaa (.instidea) and Myealt. 

70 Victory gained by Civtoit on the Eieryvtedon. 
64 Third Mesaenian War begins. 

' 45 Herodotus reads his hiatorv at the Olympic games. 

- I'Ki-OPOJillESliN WAHbegms. — 430. P/a^Tje at Athena. 
Luaaader defeats the Athenians at ^gea Polamos. 
the T/tirty Tyrants expelled. — Philosophy and the Arts. 
Xenophon'a Retreai with the 10,000. Death of SocRATsa. 
Jigeailaua defeats the Athenians, Thebans, &c., at Coroner 
Peace of Antalddaa between (be Spartans and Persians. 

71 EpamiTumdas of Thebes deftats the Spartans at Leaclra. 
''S Epaminondas defeats the Spartans at Mantinea. 

a T^.„. Sacred War. — 348. Philip lakes Olynih-aa. 

d Sacred War. — 338. PAt£ip's victory at Charonea. 
AHDER invades Persia ; his victory on the Granicua. 
33 Battle of laaua. — 339. Tyre lakea, and Egypt conquered. 
30 Battle of .^rbela,- fe^jia conquered. —234. Mexandf dies. 
t Battle of Ipstia; Alei;ander's empire divided, 

5 Alliens tiikon by Domotrius Poliorcel«s. 
1 The AclicBan League begins ; also the jEiotiaa Leagae. 
Greece ravaged by the Gaida under Bremtvi. 

. S Pvrrhat, having ravta-ed Greece, is killed al Argos. 
B4 ibe Arimddian MarUea composed. 

55 Cleoiiteiiea reforms Che government of Sparta. 

80 War between the Ackeans, under Aratas, anil the ^toliaaa. 

6 The AcAaaos, under P&Sigicmiea, defeat the .^m'tiuns. 
" 97 Battle of CjnocgifiafB ; the Macedonians deffeated by lie Eo- 

68 Battle irf Pydaa ; the Macedonians defeated by the Romans, 
and Mooafonia reduced to a Roman prorinoe. 

_7 The Adueans defeated by the Romans under Molellus. 

46 Corinth taken by the Romans under Maramios, and Qrbbob 
reduced to a Roman province under tJie name of Ackaia, 

To ascertain the date of any event mealioned iu this Table, 
add the figures connected wiUi tlie event to the century hdoio. 
Thus, the first O^mpiad beijina 776 B. C. 
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SYRIA, OR SYRO-MEUIA, 



SYRIA UNDER THE SELEUCID^ii:. 

1. After the death of Alexander the Great, Antig'onus, one 
at im generals, obtained possession of his principal dominioni 
in Asia. But Selm'cus, anollier officer of Alexander, and son 
of Anli'odms, one of Philip's generals, revolted against Antig- 
onus, and took possession of Babylon ; and by the battle of 
j^>sNs, in which AnH^'oima vias defeated and stain, Sekuaa 
was confirmed in his auvhovity. He founded the kingdom of 
Syria, or Syro-Media, which, reckoning fi'orn the time of hla 
taking Babylon to the period when Syria became a Eoman 
province, iasted 247 years. It was governed by 23 kings, who 
were styled the Seleu'cid(S, from the name of the founder. 

2. Seleucus was a great general, an able and popular sove- 
reign, and was sumamed Nica'tor or Conqtwror, on account 
of 23 battles which he gained. He founded 16 large cities, 
the most famous of which were An'tioch, Seleu'cia, Aparae'a, 
and Laodice'a, AntiocA, which became the capital of the 
kingdom, was a very large and splendid city, styled " The 
Queen of the East," and also " The Eye of the Christian 
Church." The disdples of Christ were here first called Chris- 
Hans ; and this city, at an early period, became the seat of a 
Christian patriarch. 

3. Seleurus, having made war against Lysini'acAui, king of 
Thrace, defe-ated and slew him in battle, but was himself soon 
after assassinated by Ptolemy Cerau'nus, who was afterwarda 
king of Macedon. He was succeeded by his son Anti'aclnu 
Soter, during whose reigo the Giauls made an irruption into 
Asia Minor, and founded the state of Galatia. 

4. The reigns of his successors, AnWochus Tlteos and 
Seleu'eus Callini'cas, were disturbed by conspiracies and by 
wars, particularly with the Parthians and Bactrians, who re- 
tailed from the government 

5. One of the mosi distinguished of this race of soveriiigtHi 
iras Anti'ochus tite Great, who had a long reign of 36 years, 
KOii was as much distinguished for his fitulls and misforiuni!*, 
BB for his great qualities and successes. His reign was u 
continued warfare, presenting alternately victories and defeats. 
He subdued several governors of different provinces, who re- 
polted from him. In a war with Ptolemy, king of Egypt, aftei 
laving gained many advantages, he lost a great battle a' 
Rapltia. He carried his viclorious arms into Media, Parthia 
Hyr^ania, and India. 

6 Aniiochus was visited by Han'nihal, the great Garths 
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SYRIA. OR SVRO-MEDIA 



ginian general, who endeavored to persuade him lo make wai 
upon the Romans by invading Italy. Instead of this, hsw 
ever, he invaded Greece, but was defeated by the Romans 
djid compelled to retire into Asia, Being pursued by a BomaK 
army, commanded by Scipio Asiat'icus, he was entirely de 
f'ealed in a great battle, on the plains of Magne sia, and com- 
pelled to accept of peace on h'jtmiliating terms. He was after- 
wards put to death by his own officers. 

7. The nest two kings were Selett'tms Fhilop'ator fliid 
Anti'ochus Epiph'anes, sons of Anliochus the Great. T!ie 
latter profaned and plundered the temple of Jerusalem, and 
attempted to abolish the Jewish worship. But the Jews, lude/ 
Judas Mofeabix'us, revolted, and defeated the array of Anli- 
ochus, who immediately engaged in a design to exterminate 
the wJiole nation ; but before he had effected anything, he 
died in a, sudden and signal manner. 

8. The succeeding reigns of the Selmt'cidir. exhibit a series 
of assassinations, conspiracies, and contests, till Syria wax 
finally conquered by Pompey, 65 B, C, and made a Soman 
province. 



The Seleucid^, Kings of Syria. 



313. Seleucus 1. Nicnlur. 
383. AntioehuB I. Solet. 
get. Antlochusll. TheoB. 



346. 



II. ( 



IS III. CeraunuB. 
aS3 AniiochuB III. (ha Great, 
iH5. SeJeucualV. Philopalor. 
t7S. Antioclius IV- Epiplisnes 
'64 AnliochuB V. Eupalor. 
16ti Demetrius I. Sour. 
150 Alexander I. 
116 Demetrius II Nicator 



I 144, AiitLofibHS VI. 






143. Try: 
139. Antioeliufl 
197. Alexander II. 
Va. Antiochus VIII 
lis. AnlioclKie IX. 
95. Anlim 



!>4. , 



IS XI. 



87. Antiochus XII. 
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EGYPT UNDER THE PTOLEMIES. 

1. Of all the conquests of Alexander the Great, Egjpl en 
joyed the earliest and most lasting prosperity. The dynislj 
of the Ptol'emies, which, reckoning from ihe death cf Alea- 
mider to that of Gleopa'tra, lasted 293 years, forms a conspio- 
iioua period in the hLstory of that country. 

2. Ptofemy Lagus, surnamed also Soier, was the reputed 
■on of Philip, king of Macedon, by a conciihine, and half- 
brother of Alexander the Great. At the time of Alexander'ii 
death, he was governor of Egypt , ond after the division of ihe 
empire into four monarchies, he became king of the country, 
and had a prosperous reign of 39 years. He was a man of 
great abilities, eminent as a general and a statesman, and waa 
also a man of learning, and a great patron of literature, 

3. He founded the famous library of Alexandria^ establish- 
ed a museum, or academy, which became the abode of leafned 
men, and erected the celebrated watch-tower of Plucros, which 
waa sometimes reckoned one of the seven wonders of the world 
He built a number of new cities, and caused decayed ones ta 
emerge from their ruins, rendered the canals again navigable, 
encouraged commerce and agriculture, restored prosperity to 
Egypt, and conquered Syria. 

t. Ptolemy Soter was succeeded by his second son P/ol'e- 
mj Philadel'phus, who followed, in a great measure, Ihe ■'teps 
of his father, and had a prosperous and splendid reign. He 
fjunded cities, erected magnificent edifices, finished the canal 
from Suez to the Nile, and promoted navigation and commerce. 
His court surpassed all others of the age as a seat of learning, 
politeness, and the arts, and waa illustrated by Tlteoc'ritiis, and 
other men of genius. During his reign, the celeorated version 
of the Old Teslamenl into Greek, called ihe Seytuagial, waa 
ma<le for the use of the Jeais, many of whom vere, at ihis 
time, settled in Alex^mdria. 

5. Ptolemy Ener'getes, the son and successor of ihe ,re. 
eedin^ monarch, was a warlike and prosperous prince, ind 
iLcewise a patron of learning. His reign commenced H'ilh j 
severe though successful war with Anii'ochus, king of Syria- 
While absent on one of his expeditions, his queen Bereiii'ce, 
alarmed for his safety, made a vow, that, if he were restored 
to hgr wishes, she would consecrate her hair in Ihe temple of 

6. The Vair was regarded as the chief ornament of Egyp. 
im ladira tliat of Rereni'ce was p^iriicmlarly beautif jl, and 
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(he sacrifice acquired adililional value, as it was a 
of her afFeclion for her husband. By some accident, the con- 
secrated locks were soon lost, and the keepers were rescued 
from punishment by the address of the astronomer Conon, who 
Bflirmed that Berem'ee's hair had been translated to the firma 
ment, and formed a constellation in the heavens. 

7. Ptolemy Ever'getes was succeeded by his son Ptokmy 
Vkilop'ator, whose character was cruel and sanguinary, and 
whose reign was distinguished for an unrelenting pcrsecjtion 
of the Jews. When he wao at Jerusalem, he attemplnd to 
penetrate by force into the most holy place of the Jewi".!! icm- 
p5e, into which none but the high priest, and he only once a 
year, was permitted to enter. Being forcibly prt!\ented from 
committing this sacrilege, he returned to Egypt, fiaUbic with 
rage, and resolved to wreak his vengeance on the Jewish 
people, who had enjoyed many indulgences undei his prede- 
cessoia. 

8. Ho published a decree requiring all llie Jews within hu 
dominions to abjure their religion, and worship the gods of 
Egypt ; but only about 900 were so base as to apostatize. He 
then commanded all the Jews in Alexandria to assemble in 
the Hip'podrome, or place of public diversion, where he col- 
lected 500 elephants for the destruction of this devoted people. 
But the enraged animals rushed upon the crowd of spectators, 
and crushed more of them to death than of the Jews ; yet 
about 40,000 of the latter are said to have been slain in the 

9. The reigns of the first three Ptolemies, which comprised 
about a century, formed far the most prosperous part of the 
dynasty. Most of the other reigns were unhappy, abounding 
in crimes and calamities. 

10. The Egyptian kings of the name of Ptolemy were mos' 
of them distinguished by a surname, by which they were in 
■orae manner charai^terized ; 1st, Ptolemy Soler, or Savior, 
so named by the Rhodians, in gratitude for the protection 
wftich he afforded them ; 2d, Ptolemy Philadel'pkus, or Lover, 
oj his Brolh^, so cajled, in derision, because he caused hii 
Iwo brottiers to be put to death ; 3d, Ptolemy Ever'getes, oi 
Benefactor, so styled because he restored to Egypt the idols 
whicri had been carried away by Camby'ses; 4th, Ptolemy 
Philop'ator, or Lover of kis Father^ so named, in derision, 
because he was supposed to have put his father to death ; Sti^ 
Ptolemy Epiph'anes, or Rlvstrvms, so styled, though his reign 
was weak and inglorious ; 6th, Ptolemy Philome'ter, or Lover 
•tf his Motlter, so called, in derUion, on account of his hatred 
Rf his mother; lUi, Ptolemy Physcon, ot Big-bellied so name 
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trom his djformily ; 8[h, I'tolejny Lalkyrus, or Chick-pea, ae 
tallci from an excrescence on hia n(«e like a pea ; 9lh, Ptirf 
way Aitle'les, or Fliife-plai/er. 

11. The last was Plolenty Dtonysius, who succeeded Id 
the throne at the nge of 13 years. He liad for his qteen ■ 
Bister, the celebrated Ckopa'ira, who, having caused "iim a 
be murdered, assumed the soie government. Her history u 
connected with thai of Julius Ciesar and Mark Antony. 
She finally caused herself to be bitten by an asp, in ordei 
lo avoid being led captive to Rome, to grace the triumph ui 
Octayiua. After her death, Egypt became a Roman province, 

aoB. c. 

12. The queens of the Ptolemies were, according to the 
■jsage of the country, for die most pari, their sisters ; and theii 
names were Arsin'oe, Berenice, and Cleopa'tra. Several of 
them were women distinguished for their talents and accum 
plishments. 



The Ptolemies, Kiwgs of Egypt. 



SZi Ptolemy LaguB. 

sen Piolemy PhHadelphug 

W6 Ptdlemv EvBi^etBB. 

aril Ptolamj I'hilopalor. 

304 Ptolemj' Epiphanea. 

189 Ptolerny Philoitieter 

I4i Ptolemy Physeon. 

in Ptolemy LalhjruB 



101, Ptolemy Alexander. 
81. Cleopatra. 

60. Ptolemy Alexander li 
65, Ptolemy Auletes. 

Berenice. 

61. Piolemy nnd Cleopatra 
43 Cleopatra U., the last I 

reigk, died 30 B. C 
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SECTION I. 

RenMn Histvrg i Fuundation of Rome : Romuhtt : Nuum 
Tullua HosHHus : Aacus Martins : Tar^nius Friscus 
Servms TalUua : Tarqutnius Superhts, — e^elkd, and t\t 
regal government abolished. — Front B. C. 753 to 509. 

1. In the delineation of ancient history, Rome, the last of 
the four great empires of antiquity, becomes, after the ceo 
qneal of Greece, the leading object of attention. It rose grad 
ually from small beginnings to almost universal empire, sur. 
paising, in the extent of its dominions, in military power, and 
in the stability and strength of its government, all the great 
sovereignties that had preceded it. Its history is fruitful in 
gieat events and illustrious personages ; and from it statesmen 
ttad philosophers, of different periods and countries, have drawn 
fiictS to support their respective speculations and theories. The 
hislo.y of this empire, m its progress and decline, involves a 
eolkteral account of all other nations of antiquity, which, in 
;hose periods, are particularly deserving of attention. 

2. During the reign of the kings, and the *arly years of the 
republic, the Roman territories extended only about 15 or 20 
miles around the capital ; and, for about 400 years after the 
foundation of the city, the commonwealth was of very limited 
astenl. It then made a rapid progress towards universal do- 
minion ; and, about 50 years before the Christian era, it had 
reduced to its authority almost all the civilized world. This 
universal empire continued till the 5th century, when it began 
to be broken ; and, towards the end of that century, the West- 
eni Enipire became extinct. The Eastern Empire subsisted 
til! about tht middle of the 15th century, when Constantinople 
*as taken by the Turks. 

3. The early history of the Romans, like that of :thcr an 
cient nations, is mixed with fable, and what has been exlcn 
sively received as an authentic account of the early ages is fa 
from bemg entitled to full credit. That a considerable mixture 
of fiction must be blended with the history of the first three ot 
four centuries, will apptiir more than probable when we con 
sider, that the earliest writer on Roman affairs, whose works 
are extant, flourished near'y 600 years after the foundation of 
the city ; that the Romans were not a literary people till the 
lime of the i'onqi7".si of Gieece ; thai, according to their arit' 
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e(s, file rncoHs and moiiuments of tlioir early history worw 
rieslroyerl when the city wiis burnt by tiie GaiilK, B. C. 390; 
and thai many of the narrLiiives, relating to the early limes, 
hiive much more the air of fable than of credible history, 

4. The length of time comprised in the reigns of the seven 
<ingsof Rome is justly regarded as a circumstance calcnialed 
\o throw a veil of doubt over the accuracy of the account given 
of ihom. Of these kings, three or four died a violent death, 
and one was expelled ; yet the average length of tbeii ntigns 
Kns about 35 years, nearly twice as great as the cmmiir 
avorago length of reigns in those kingdoms whose liistoiie* arc 
most accurately known. 

5. It may be remarked, with regard to those Roman His- 
tories which treat copiously of the early agea, that although 
this portion of them may contain much that is true, y(;t the 
evidence on which it rests is too slender to command implinil 
belief, especially with respect to such narratives or statements 
as are in themselves highly improbable. We can by no 
means place the account of Hnmulus and chat of Juliv^ Ctesar 
on the same footing, with respect to authentic narrative. The 
history, indeed, not only of the foundation of the monarchy 
end also of the seven kings of Rome, but likewise of the earh 
ages of the commonwealth, contains obviously an intermixture 
of fable or legendary stories ; and the narrative may be re- 
garded as often disguised by the national vanity of the Romans. 

6. According to the poets, ^ne'as, a Trojan prince, who 
escaped from the burning of Troy, after a variety of adven- 
tures, arrived in Italy, where he was hospitably received by 
Lati'nns, king of the Latins, whose daughter he married, and 
whom he succeeded in the throne. The succession is said to 
have continued in his family nearly 400 years, till the time of 
Nu'mitor, the 15th king in a direct line from ^ne'as. 

7. Rhea Sylvia, .he daughter of Nu'mitor, was the mother 
of the twin brotliers, Rom'idm and Remus. Tlie two brothers 
fotr.ded a city ; but, having quarrelled with each other for the 
sovereignty, Romulus slew Remus, and proceeded with the 
bjilding of the city, which he called, from his own name, 
Rome. He was elected king, made the new city an i syluin 
for fugitives, and, by stratagem, at a public festival, his sub> 
jecls seized and carried off the Sabine women for wives. 

8. Romulus is said to have divided his people into tkret 
tribes, each tribe consisting of 10 cwri<z; and into t.vo orders, 
vatridans and plehe'ians. He instituted a senate of 100 mem- 
bers, afterwards increased to 200. These were at first alwayi 
rhisen from the patricians, but the plebeians afterwards ac(|Uir 
ed -an e-jual right to that dignity. In order to attach the twi 
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classes, patricians and j lebeians, to eacli other, by mutual bonds, 
lie established the connection of patron and client. Each 
plebfmr. had the right of choosing a patrician for ha patroii, 
whose duty it was to protect him from oppression, and who le- 
ceived from his client certain services. 

9. The king was attended by 13 lictors, with fasces, and 
had a guard of 300 horsemen, called cel'eres eq'wiles, or 
knights. 

10. Numa Pompil'ius, a Sabine, was elected the second 
king of Bome. He was a native of the town of Cures, whose 
inhabitants were styled Qmri'tes, a term afterwards applied lo 
Roman citizens. Numa is represented as studious, virtuous, 
and pacific ; and the Romans are said lo have received great 
benefits from his government. He softened their fierce and 
warlike dispositions, by cherishing the arts of peace, obedience 
to the aws, and respect for religion. He built the temple of 
Janus which was open during war, and closed during peace. 

11. Tiillus Hosiil'ius, (he third king of Rome, was of a 
warlike disposition. His reign is memorable for the romantic 
story of the combat between the Hara'tii and Curia'Hi, who 
were six m number, sons of two sisters, three at a birth. The 
Horatii fought for Rome, and the Curiatii for Alha. One of 
the Horatii survived, all the rest being slain ; and, by this vic- 
tory, the Romans became masters of Alba. 

12. Ancus Mar'tius, the fourth king, was the grandson of 
Numa. He conquered the Latins, and built the port of Os'tia 
at the mouth of the Tiber. 

13. Tarqwin'itis Prisms, or Twquin the Elder, the son of 
a merchant from Corinth, was elected successor of Ancu» 
Martius. He embellished the city with works of utility and 
magnificence, built the walls of hewn stone, erected the circus, 
or kip'podrome, founded the Capitol, and constructed the cloa'- 
tee, those immense common sewers, or aqueducts, which con- 
veyed into the Tiber the rubbish and superfluous waters of thn 
ci^. 

14. Sej^vius TuVlius, the son of a captive female slave and 
Bon-in-law of Tarquin, secured his election to the vacant throne 
by his own address and the intrigues of his mother-in-law. Ho 
established the census, by which, at the end of every fifth year, 
Ihs number of citizens, their dwellings, number of chiidren, 
end amount of property, were ascertained. The census was 
closed by a lustrum, or expiatory sacrifice ; hence the period 
of five years was called a lustrum, 

15. Servius had two daughters, of whom the elder was gen 
tie and submissive, and the younger haughty and ambitious, 
[n order to secure tiie throne, he married them to the two sous 
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o< Tarqum, the late.k'.g, whose names were Tarqvin and 
AiunSy and whose different dispositions corresponded to those 
of his daughters. But he took care to cross their tempers by 
giving the elder to Tarqoin, who was violent, and the younger 
Tullia, to Aruns, who was mild, hoping they would correct 
each other's defects. But Tarquin and Tul'lia soon murdered 
their consorts, married each other, and then caused ServiuE to 
be assassinated. Tarquin usurped the throne, and Tullia, in 
tser eagerness to salute him as king, is said to have driven hfli 
clviriot over the dead body of her father. 

16. Tarquin, auniamed the Proud, (in Latin, Tarquin'tus 
Super'bus,) began his reign by putting to death the cliief sen 
ators, and governing in the most arbitrary manner ; b. I, bj 
his tyranny and cruelty, he soon disgusted all clwsses of ha 
subjects. Sextus, his son, having entered 'Xe house of Coda- 
ti'nm, a nephew of Tarquin, under the mask of friendship, did 
violence to his wife Lua-e'tia, a. woman distinguished for her 
beauty and domestic virtues. The unhappy Lucretia imme- 
diately sent tor her husband and father, who came, bringing 
with them Junius Bruius, a grandson of Tarquin the Eider, 
and other friends. To them she related her mournful story, 
enjoining upon them to avenge her injury ; and, being unable 
to survive her dishonor, plunged a dagger into her bosom, and 

17. Her corpse was carried to the public square ; the van- 
gtance of the people was roused; and, by the strenuous exer- 
tions of Brutus, the senate pronounced a sentence of perpetual 
banishment against Tarquin and his family. The tyrant, 
being expelled from his capital, and abandoned by his army 
was never able to gain a readmission into the ci^ ; and the 
regal government was abolished, after having continued 2^ 
years. 



SECTION U. 

Xhe Coiamomoealth : Consuls, CoTlatinus and Brutus: Vah 
rius : Porsenna : Dictator : The Plebeians encamp en 
Mons Sacer : Tribunes : Coriolanus : Law of Volero : 
Cincinnatus : Tlie Twelve Tables : Decemvirs .■ Appiu* 
Claudius. - From B. C. 509 to 449. 

1. The regal authority being abolished, a republican form 

of government was establisbed in its stead. The supreme 

power, as heretofore, belonged to the senate and people ■ hut 

uistead of a regent for life, two consuls were chosen annually 

6 
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:Vom (he palncian families, as presidents of the republn-, (inrf 
[iiief directors of afliiirs. Their power was nearly the game 
as that of the kings, except that it was limited lo one year 
The first consuls were Bruftus and Collatinus, who had lakec 
80 distinguished a part in the expulsioD of the tyrants. 

2. Tarqmn was now in Etruria, where he prevailed upon 
two of the most powerful cities, Ve'U and Tarquin'ii, to es 
poiise his cause. He had also numerous partisans in Rome, 
particularly among the young patricians, who preferred the 
Inxiiri^ and splendor of a royal court to the simplicity and 
■ustcrity of a republic. A plot was formed to open the gatei 
to receive him, and, upon its being discovered, Brutus had the 
mortification to find his two sons among the conspirators. Thej 
were brought to Irial before himself; he condemned them Ki 
be beheaded in his presence, and witnessed the shocking spec- 
Ltcle with a steady look and an unaltered countenance. " He 
neased to be a father," says an ancient author, " that he might 
execute the duties of a consul, and chose to live childless 
rather than to neglect the public punishment of a crime." 

3. The insurrection in the city being suppressed, Tarquin 
relied wholly upon external aid, and raised an army in order to 
regain the crown ; but he was defeated by the Romans under 
the command of the consuls, Vdl^Hus (who was elected in 

Elaco of CoUatinus) and Bruins. In this battle Brulvs was 
illed, and the Roman matrons honored his memory by wear 
ing mourning for him a whole year. Vale'rins, after the vic- 
tory, returned to the city, and was the first Roman who enjoyed 
the splendid reward of a triumph. 

4. Valerius having become arrogant from the honors which 
he had received, his popularity began to decline ; and, with a 
view to recover it, he proposed a law, termed, from him, the 
Valerifm law, wh'ich granted to a citizen, conden"ifd by a 
tnagistrate, the right of appealing to the people This gave 
die first blow to the aristocracy in the Roman republic 

5. For 13 years after the expulsion of Tarquin, the Re nan, 
*erp involved in continual hostilities on his account. Of these 
he most remarkable ^vas the war with the Etruiiane, under 
iheir king Porsen'na ; a (var fertile in exploits of romantic he^ 
•oism, and signalized by the daring Intrepidity of Uoraliv* 
Co'cles, who, alone, arrested the piagress of the enemy al the 
nead of a btidge, and of Mutius Scax'ola, who entered the 
enemy's camp in disguise, with a design to assassinate Por- 
«enna ; but hostilities were finally terminated by an amicable 
irrangemeni between the two parties. 

^, Paogers from domestic disorders were soon added to 
lfc(#;nf wii' Tarcuin \vi induced the Latins to enlist in hii 
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cause and approiched i le ciU with Ins nrmy The plcbfcjai* 
being poor, ind oppiessed w ih debt cotiiplaLned of then 
grievances, and refused to aid in repelling the enemy, imlps* 
the senate woild grant them relief, by remitting the r debts to 
(he rich. The crnsuls found their aiiihorLty of no avail, -^a 
the Valerian law gave to any condemned citizen the right of 
Kj; pealing to the pec pie 

7. An extiaordinory mcaisure was now necessir} and p 
new magistrate wis created, stjled dwtafoi , who was to co i 
tiniia in oiiti.e only as long as the danger of the state nquin.d 
never exceeding the space of six months, and was vested witl 
Absolute power. He was appointed only in cases of public 
exigency, when quick and decisive measures were necessarj , 
He had authority to make peace and war, to levy taxes, to ap- 
point all public officers, and to dispense with the laws, without 
copsulting the senate or people. T^lus Lar'tius, one of the 
corsuls, being elevated to this high office, raised a large army, 
and, by his firmness and moderation having restored tran- 
quillity, resigned the dictatorship. War having been again ex- 
cited by the Tarquins, Poslliu'miits was appointed dictator ; the 
Romans were completely victorious, and the sons of Tarquin 
were slain. 

8. After the death of the Tarquins, and the return of peace, 
Rome was disturbed by domestic dissensions, and the dispute 
between the creditors and debtors was again revived. On an 
alarm of war, the plebeians refused to take up arms in defence 
of the republic. Their language was, " Of what consequence 
is it to ua whether our chains are forged by our enemies or our 
fellow-citizens. Let the patricians, since they alone have the 
rewardof victories, encounter the dangers of war." At length, 
finding no relief from their oppressions, the whole army aban- 
doned their officers, withdrew from Rome, and encamped '.ipon 
Mons Sacer, about three miles from the city. Here they were 
soon joined by the greater part of the people. 

9. This resolute procedure had the desired effect. TIik 
senate, beirg alarmed, dojiuted ten of the most respectable of 
their order, with authority to grant a redress. Mene'niM 
Agrip'pa, one of the senators, is said to have related in hm 
speech to ihe people, with great effect, the celebrated 'able of 
the belly jid the members. A reconciliation was :)rough[ 
about. 'loe debts of the plebeians were abolished, and, Ibi 
their future security, they were allowed the right of choosing, 
from their own order, magistrates, styled trib'unes, who should 
Iiave the power of annulling, by a single veto, every measure 
which rhey shoul! judge prejudicial to their interest. The 
nibuues werti elecU'-i aniiually ; their number at first was five, 
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afiBrwaras increased to ten. By them t:,e aristoe.Bc/ was lifila 
within bounda, and the furj' of the populace was regulated. 
Two magistrates, styled adiles, were appointed to assist tha 
tribunes, and to take charge of the public buildings. 

10. The neglect of agriculture, wliich had arisen from tbs 
revolt of the army, brought on a famine, which caused greal 
commotion ■ but the arrival of a large quantity of com from 
Sicily produced a temporary relief. At this time, the resetil- 
ment of the people wag strongly excited against CoHolamu 
who was a man of aristocratic principles, of talents and cc\ii 
age, and who had distinguished himself in a war against ttis 
Volsci. He advised that no com 'should be distributed to the 
people, unless they would restore the rights of the senate, and 
abolish the office of the tribunes. In coiwecjuence of the ra- 
se nlmenl which these proposals excited, she tribunes broughl 
charges against him, and he was sentenced by the people to 
perpetual banishment. He then went over to the Volsci, who 
appointed him tlieir commander ; and he led their army againf 
Rome, which was, for a time, threatened with min ; but he was 
ftl last persuaded, by iJie earnest entreaties of his mother and 
his wife, to lay down his arms. 

1!. The proposal of an Agrarian law for dividing among 
the people the lands which were obtained by conquest, and 
which were the joint property of all the citizens, proved an 
apple of discord thrown out between the rich and the poor. 
Such a division of the public lands was demanded by the 
plebeians, but it was strenuously opposed by the patricians. 
The design was repeatedly brought forward before any such 
law was enacted, and caused violent dissensions. 

13. By the influence of the tribune Vol'ero, a law was en- 
acted tW the election of tribunes should be made, and the 
chief public business discussed, in the comitia, or public meet- 
ings held by tribes ; and not, as before, by the centuries and 
ctirife By this law, the supreme authority was taken from tlie 
pBtriiiana and placed in the hands of the plebeians, and tlie 
Roman government became a democracy. 

13. Dissensions arising on account of the proposed Agrarian 
iaw, and dangers from the invasions of the .^qiii and Vahti, 
Cindnna'tus was twice called from the plough to assume the 
government as dictator. Having completely vanquished the 
enemies of his counti^, and entered the city in a splendid 
triumph, he resigned his ofBce, and returned again to his re- 
tirement, to labor upon his farrn. 

14. The Romans had hitherto possessed no body of written 
laws, Und.ir the regal government, the kings administered 
jus'ice and the consulf sacceeded t'wm in the exercise of 
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quently the subject of complaint, and the citizens becama 
desirous of having a fixed code of laws for the security of their 
rights. Three commisaioaers were, therefore, sent to Greece 
in order to procure the laws of Solon, and such others as we."9 
deemed useful in forming a suitable code. 

15. Upon the return of the commissioners, ten of the prin 
cipal senators, styled decemeirs, were appointed to digest a 
body of laws, and put them m execution for one year. This 
was the origin of those celebrated statutes known by the name 
of the Laws of IfteTjeelve Tables, which formed the basis of 
itoman jurisprudence, and ccntmued to be of the highest 
authority in the most flourishing times of the republic. 

16. The decemvirs were invested with absolute power ; and 
during the time for which they were appointed, all other magis- 
Iratea were suspended. Each decemvir, by turn, presided for 
a day, and had the sovereign authority, with its indgnia and 
fasces. They governed with so much moderation and equity 
during the first year, that they obtained a new appointment ; 
but they soon became tyrannical, and two flagrant abuses of 
power by Ap'pius Clau'dius, the leading member of their body, 
caused a speedy termination of the office. 

17. One of these crimes was his procuring the assassination 
of Sidn'ius Bimta'tva, a Roman D'ibune, who, on account of 
his extraordinary valor and exploits, was styled the Roman 
AohiVles; the other was his villany with regard to Virgima, a 
beautiful young maiden, who had been betrothed to IcU'ias, 
formerly a tribune. Having seen her as she was goin^ to a 
public school, and being inflamed with a lawless passioii, he 
employed a profligate dependent to claim her as his own 

Eroperty, on the pretence of her being the daughter of o..e of 
is female stnves. 
Jfi. He caused the claim to be brought for trial before him- 
self, and pronounced an infamous decree, by which the inno- 
;ent victim was lorn from her parents, and placed within hi« 
own power. Yirginius, her father, in order to prevent the 
dishonor of his daughter, plunged a dagger into her heart. 
Brandishing in his hand the bloody weapon, he exclaimtHJ, 
" By this blood, Appius, I devote thy head to the infemid 
gods," and running wildly through the city, he roused the 
people to vengeance. Appius soon after died in prison by hia 
own hand ; the other decemvirs went into exile ; the decem- 
urate, after having continued for three years, was abolished: 
tad tlie consuls were restored. 
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Military Ti-ibmiea . Censors : Veii destroyed : Cat.iiihit 
R^>l)tt burtl by the Gauls : Brennws : ManHus : Tkt 
S(mmli.s: Fyrrhw, : Conquest of Italy. — From if. C, 
44y lo 2o6. 

1. The two great bafiers which still separated tiie pain 
cmns and plebeians were the prohihitior of their intonnai 
nage, and the limitation of the office of consul to the patii 
cL-ins. After a long contest, the law prohibiting intermarriage* 
was repealed, with the hope that this concession would satisfy 
the people. Bill this success, on the contrary, stimulated tliero 
to urge their claim to be admitted to a share in the consulship ; 
and on the occurrence of war, they had recourse to their for- 
mer custom of refusing to enlist, unless their demand was 
granted. 

2. After a long contest, it was agreed on both sides, that 
instead of consuls, six mililary tribunes, with the power of 
consuls, should be chosen, three of them from the patricians, 
and three from the plebeians. This institution, however, waa, 
in a short time, laid tiside ; and the consuls were again restored 
to office. 

3. The disorders of the republic prevented the survey, oi 
enumeration, of the citizens from being regiUarly attended to. 
In order to remedy this neglect, two officers, styled censors 
were appoitited ; and it was made their duty, not only to takt 

ho census every five years, but also to inspect the morals and 
regulate tht* duties of all the citizens. This was an office of 
great dignity and importance, exercised for 100 years oy pa- 
tricians ; in the later times of the republic, only by consular 
persons ; and afterwards by the emperor^. 

4. In order to avoid the evils which arose from the people's 
frequently refusing to enlist in the army, the senate introduced 
tlio practice of giving regular pay to the troops. From tliis 
psrioa, the Roman system of war assumed a new aspect. The 
■eiiate always founcF soldiers at command ; the army was 'm. 
der its control ; the enterprises of the republic were more ex- 
le.isive, and its success more signal and important. The an 
of war wa? improved, as it now became a profession, instead 
of an occasional employment. The Roman dominion, hithertu 
confined to a territory of a few miles, soon be gan to be rapidij 
extended. 

5. The inhabitants of the city of Ve'li, long the proud riva. 
Dt Ron";, equal in extonl and population, had repeatedly madr 
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deprfidations on the Roman territories; and it was decreed 
that Veil, whatever it might cost, should bt destroyed. A 
siege was begun, which was continued, with great exertion and 
various success, for ten years. At length, in order !o carry 
it on with greater vigor, Camillus was created diet .tor ; and 
to h!m was intrusted the sole management of the long pro- 
tracted war. 

6. He caused a pas.sage to be opened under ground into 
ths citadel, by means of which he filled the city with hia le. 
^.one, who plundered and destroyed it. Camillus was honored 
with a splendid triumph, in which he was drawn in a chariM 
by four white horses ; but being afterwards accused of having 
uppropriated to his own use a part of the plunder of Veil 
indignant at the ingratitude of his countrymen, he went into 
voluntary exile, 

7. The Gratis, a barbarous and warlike people, had long 
before this opened a passage through the Alps, and had settled 
themselves in the northern part of Italy. Under the command 
ol' their king Brenrms, they laid siege to Clu'sium, a city of 
Etruria, the inhabitants of which implored the assistance of 
ihe Romans. The senate sent three patricians of the Fahian 
family on an embassy to Brennus, to inquire what offence the 
citizens of Clusium had given bim. To this he sternly replied, 
that " the right of valiani men lay in their swords ; thai the 
Romans themselves had no other right to the cities they had 
conquered." The ambassadors, having obtained leave, entered 
Clusium, and assisted the inhabitants against the assailants 
This so incensed Brennus, that he raised the siege, marched 
directly towards Rome, and, in a great battle near the rivuiel 
Allia, defeated the Roman army witli great slaughter. 

8. The Gauls then entered Rome, and after a genera) mas- 
sacre of such of the inhabitants as remained in it, and a pillage 
of the city, they burnt it to ashes, and razed the walls to the 
ground. They next besieged the capitol ; but the Romans 
repelled their attacks with great bravery. At length, having 
discovered footsteps leading up to the top of the Tarpeian 
Rock, a body of Gauls undertook the difficult enterprise of 
gaining the summit in the night, which they accomplished 
wliile the Roman sentinel was asleep. At this moment, the 
cackling of some geese in the temple of Juno is said to have 
awakened Mareits Manlius, with his associates, who instantly 
threw the Gauls headlong down the precipice. 

9. From this time, the hopes of the Gauls began to decline 
and they soon after agreed to quit the city on condition of re- 
ceiving 1000 pounds weigh! of gold ; but, alter the gold wai 
*" '"g'''. 'l*^ Gauls weighed with false weights, and the com- 
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plai'its, wliLci the Komans iiiaclool tl;e dc "iption ivere '.reaiM 
with inpolenee. At this juncture, Caviillus, who lad recently 
been -^stored to fovor, and agtun appointed dictator, appearea 
a tlie gates with an army. Having been informed of the de- 
ception and insolence of the Gauls, he ordered the gold to he 
carried back into the capitol, commanded the Gauls to retire, 
adding that " Rome nmst be ransomed by steel, and r ot by 
gold," Upon this a battle ensued, in which the Gauls wort 
entirely routed, ajid Camillus was honored as the father of hb 
country and the second founder of Rome. The city, bein; 
freed from its invaders, soon begaji to rise again from its ashes. 

10. Manlius was liberally rewarded for his heroism ; but a* 
length, envyina the fame of Camillus, he abandoned himseU 
to ambitious views ; and being accused of aiming at sovereign 
power, he was sentenced to be ihrown headlong from ihe Tar- 
peian Rock. Thus the place, which had been the theatre of bia 
glory, became that of his punishment and infamy, 

11. The Romans next turned their arms against the Sam- 
nttes, a race of hardy mountaineers, inhabiting an extensive 
tract in the southern part of Italy. This contest lasted upwards 
if 50 years, and was carried on by the Samnites with great 
valor and skill, though they were finally subdued. Thej 
defeated the Romans at Caiidina Furctdte, near Gaudiiim, and 
made their whole army pass under the yoke, formed by two 
spears set upright, and a third bound across them. This roused 
the spirit of revenge on the part of the Romans, who appointed 
Papir'ivs Cwrsor dictator ; and the nest year, imder his com- 
mand, ihey gained a victory over the Samnites, compelling 
■hem, m turn, to undergo the same disgrace at Luce'ria; and 
by the exertions of Fafnus MasAnms and Dechis, they were 
finally subjugated. 

12. During the consulship of Manlius TorqwUus, a wai 
broke out between the Romans and Latins. In order to pre- 
rent confusion in time of action by reason of the similarity of 
the two nations, Mjinlius issued orders that death should be .n 
fiicted on any one who should leave his ranks. When the iw«, 
armies were drawn out for battle. Melius, a Latin commaLdet, 
chiilenged to single combat any Roman kntght. Titus Man 
Uns, the son of the consul, accepted the challenge, and slew 
lis adversary ; and for this act he was beheaded by the stem 
ard^r of hia father. The Latins were vanquished, and sub- 
fnitted to the Romans. 

13. The Taremlines, who were the allies of the Samnites, 
nought the aid of Fyrrkus,k'a^ af Epi'rus, the greatest general 
of 1- is age. He landed at Tarentum with an army of 30,009 
mpn, and twenty elephants ; and the Romans, under tho com 
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niand of tlie cimsul Lani'nns, not being accustomed to iix tioil* 
of fighting with olephanls, were at first defeated, with the low 
i)f 15,000 men ; thai of Pyrrhus was nearly as great ; and he 
was heard to confess that another such victory would compel 
him ic fetum to Epirus. His admiration of tlie heroism of lii» 
Rnemy drew from him the celebrated exclamation, " O, witfc 
what ease could I conquer the world, had I the Romans for 
St Idiers, or had they me for tlieir king ! " 

14. In ihe progress of the war, Fobri'dus, who aftervards 
commanded the Roman army, received a letter from the phy. 
Bician of Pynhus, importing that for a proper reward ?ie would 
poison the king. Fabricius, indignant at so base a proposal, 
gave immediate information of it to Pyrrhus, who, admiring 
the generosity of his enemy, exclaimed, " It is easier to turn 
the sun from his course, than Fabricius from the path of 
honor ! " — and that he might not be outdone in magnanimity, 
he released til! his Roman prisoners without ransom. 

15. Pyrrhus then withdrew his army from Italy, in order to 
assist the Sicilians against the Carthaginians ; but he again 
returned, and made a last effort near Beneventum, where he 
was totally defeated by Cu'Hus Denta'tus. He then withdrew 
to his own dominions, and the Romans, af^er having gained 
further victories over the Samnites, became masters of all 
Lower Italy. 



Carthage : Sicily. 

1. As the history of Rome now becomes connected with 
tliat of Carthage and Sicily, it may be proper to introduce 
nere a ahcrt notice of those states. 

2. Carthage is said to have been founded, nearly 900 yoar* 
wforo the Christian era, by Dido, with a colony of Tyriam. 
The government, at first monarchial, became afterwards re- 
publican, and it is commended by Arislotle as one of the mosl 
perfect of antiquity. The two chief magistrates, called suffe'- 
tes, or judges, were elected annually from the first families. 
The religion was a cruel superstition, and human victims were 
lifiered in sacrifice. 

3. In the time of the Punic wars, Carthage was the mosi 
tommercial and wealthy city, and one of the most splendid 
in the world. It had under its dominion about 300 smaller 
towns in Africa, bordering on the Mediterranean, a great pari 
of Spain, alai» of Sicily s^d other islands. The Carthagini 
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ans worked the gold mines of Spain they weie devote! U 
commerce, and had the vices and characteristics of a commei 
cial people. The Romans, who were their rivals and enemies 
represented them as wanting in integrity and honor ; hence 
the ironical phrase, Pu'nica fdes [Funic faith], to Jenotn 
treachery. 

4. History records t!ie names of few persona among the Oar- 
thaginians eminent as philosophers, oi distmgui'^hed m .h« 
arts. Thi Per'iphis, or voyage of Hanna, an lUusliious ( ar- 
ihaginian, who wrote an account of hia expedition, aflhrdi 
oroc f of ardent enterprise. Carthaae pioduced several cele- 
"jrated generals, among whom were Hmnil cm , Ai drulal, and 

Hannibal : the last was the most formidable enemy that Rome 
?\er experienced. 

5. The Phoenicians sent colonies to Sicily before the Trojaa 
war, itnd the Greeks, at later periods, made settlements on 
the island. Sicily contained many large and opulent cities ; 
of these, Syr'acuse., founded by the Corinthians, was the most 
populous and commercial, and larger than any of the cities of 
Greece. It was governed, in its early ages, like most eft the 
other cities of Sicily, by a democracy, but at length it fell into 
the power of an individual. 

6. To Gelon, one of its sovereigns, history ascribes every 
virtue ; but his successors being cruel tyrants, the people took 
measures to rid themselves of the regal government. It was 
however, after 60 years, again restored in the person of Dio- 
nysius, a man of great talents ; but he found it easier to ae- 
qtiire royalty than to preserve and enjoy it. His son, Dionys- 
iw the Younger, a weak and capricious tyrant, was dethroned 
l^ the aid of Timo'leon, an illustrious Corinthian, and exiled 
to Corinth, where he died in poverty. 



SECTION V. 

i'irtl Pvnxe War; Reguhis: Second Punic War; Haunt- 
bat : Conquest of Macedonia : Third Punic War ; Car' 
thag', dfjSiroyed : Conquest of Greece. — From B. C. 2fi4 
to 133. 

1. The Romans, having become masters of all Lower Italy 
wore eager to extend their conquests into foreign countries. 
They had hitherto made no naval conquests, and possessed no 
8ea' Carthage was now their most foiaitdable rival, and the 
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greatest nmritima power in the world, possessing an ex'.eiiB.vt 
Bway over al! the commercial towns of the Mediterranean. 
The Carthaginians were rich in merchandise, in silver and 
gold ; the Romans were comparatively poor, but preeminen 
in patriotism and valor, and ambitious of conquest, 

2. The Mrmtertines, a people of Campa'nia, obtained assiat- 
ajice of tlic Romans in a war with Hi'ero, tyrant of Syracuse, 
The Syracosans being al first assisted by the Carthaginians, a 
war waa brought on between the latter and the Romans, styled 
iheSrst Punic War. The object, at first, of both parties, wa« 
merely to ob lin possession of Messina, in order to command 
the passage of tlie straits, which took their name from that 
city ; but it soon became a contest for the sovereignty of the 
nhole island, and 'he dominion of the seas. 

3. The Romans now earnestly applied themselves to mari- 
lime affairs. A Carthaginian vessel, which happened, in a 
storm, to be driven ashore, served as a model ; and within 
two months, a fleet, consisting of upwards of 100 vessels, of a 
rude construction, was prepared, of which the command waa 
given to the consul Duil'Uus, who defeated the Carthaginians, 
and took 50 of their vessels. Soon after the commencement 
of the war, the Syracusans, changing their course, joined the 
Romans, and AgHgea'tum, was taken from the Carthaginians. 

4. The Romans increased their naval force to upwards oi' 
800 galleys, and gained another great victory, off the coast of 
Sicily, over the Carthaginians, who then made an offer of 
peace ; but it was rejected. The consul Reg'itlus, with an 
army, soon landed on the coast of Africa, defeated the Cartha- 
ginians, and appeared before the gates of the capital. Here, 
being met by the Carthaginians, under the command of Xan- 
tkip'pus, a Spartan, he was totally defeated, and taken prisoner. 
He was afterwards sent with the Carthaginian ambassadors to 
Rome, in order to procure peace, under an oath to return if 
the negotiation should fail. Rcgulus, thinking the terms not 
tdvantageous to his country, strenuously opposed their being 
accepted, and returned to Carthage, where he was put to death 
with the most cruel tortures. 

5- The war continued to rage in Sicily with various sue 
cwb; but the Romans finally prevailed, and the Carthagini- 
IDS were compelled to accept of humiliating terms of peace 
They agreed to abandci Sicily, to pay the Romans 3,200 lal- 
cuts, and release their captives. Sicily was now declared a 
Koman province, but Syracuse still maintained its independent 
government. After the close of this war, the Romans made a 
Sonqueat of CiiiVpine Gaul. 

6. The peace between the Romans and Carthaginians lasted. 
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i3 years; and during a part of this ^erW., the temple of 
Tamts was shut Ibr the first time since the reign of Niima. 

7. The most distinguished Carthaginian commander in t!w 
first Punic war was Hami/'car, who waa the father of Han' 
nihal, and who trained his son to war, and made him swear, 
when very young, a perpetual enmity to the Roman name. 
Hannibal was one of ine greatest generals of antiquity, and at 
flie early age of 26 years, was raised to the chief command 
of .the Carthaginian army. He commenced the second Punie 
War by besieging Saguntum, a city of Spain in alliance with 
the Ramans. After a siege of seven months, the desperate in- 
habtants set fire to the city, and perished in the flames. 

8. Hannibal now formed the bold design of carrying the 
war into Italy, and by an arduous and toilsome march, he led 
his army over the Pyr'ences, and afterwards over the Alps, and 
gained four great victories, — the first over Seip'io, near the 
TicVnus ; the second over Sempro'nius, near the Tre'bia ; the 
third over Flamin'ivs, near lake Thrasyme'nus ; and the fourth 
over Mmilim and Varro, at Canna. The last was the moat 
memorable defeat that the Romans ever suffered. According 
to Livy, 50,000, and, according to Polybius, no less than 70,000, 
of their troops were left dead on the field, together with the 
consul jEmilius. Among the slain were 5,000 or 6,000 
Roman knights, the greater part of the whole body; and 
Hannibal is said to have sent to Carthage three bushels of gold 
rings, which they wore on their fingers. 

9. Hannibal has been censured for not making the best use 
of this great victory by immediately attacking Home, and, in- 
Btead of doing this, for leading hb troops into winter-quarters, 
at Cap'ua, where they were corrupted and enervated by dissi- 
pation in that luxurious city 

10. The Romans, bein g d d by h nsels of the 
•agacioiis and prudent F bwts M trated their 
rtrength. The chief comm d f 1 n: as given to 
Fafiius, styled the Shield d M 17 I Sword of 
Rome. The good fortun f H hi ook him ; and 
ho remained 13 years in I ly f th ba 1 f Cannes, with- 
out gaining any signal ad ^ A 1 ^ of Nola, he 
was repulsed by Marccllus with considerable loss, and his 
army was harassed and weakened by Fabius. 

1 1. Syracuse, which had taken part with Carthage, was oe- 
sieged by Marcellus, and after being defended for three year* 
by the inventive genius of the celebrated mathematician Ar- 
thime'des, it was at last compelled to surrender. This eveitf 
mil an end to the kingdom of Syracuse, which now became i 
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jarl of llie Roman province of Sicily. A large nrray of Cat- 
ihaginians was sent from Spain into Italy under tht command 
of As'druhal, the brother of Hannibal, who was defeated with 
great slaughter by the Romans, under Ihe command of the 
iionsuls lAvy and Nero, near the small river Metau'ras, which 
empties into the Tyrrhene sea, 

12. Sctp'io, afterwards sumamed Africa'nus, having con- 
quered Spain, passed over into Africa, wilh a iloman aimy, 
ft \d carried havoc and devastation to the walls of Carthage, 
ilarmed for the fata of their empire, the Carthaginians imme- 
.(iataly recalled Hannibal from Italy. These two great com- 
manders, Hannibal and Scipio, al the head of theii' respective 
armies, fought on the plains of Zorna a memorable battle, in 
which the Carthaginians were totally defeated. A peace soon 
followed, the conditions of which were, that Carthage should 
abandon Spain, Sicily, and all the other islands in the Medifer- 
ranean, surrender all their prisoners, give up their whole fleet, 
except ten galleys, and, in future, undertake no war without 
the consent of the Romans. Thus terminated the second Pu- 
nic war, in the humiliation of Carthage, after having continued 
for 1? yeaiB. 

13. Hannibal afterwards fled from his country, and passed 
the last 13 years of his life in Syria and Bithynia. During hia 
exile, Scipio resided a while in the same country, and many 
friendly conversations passed between them ; in one of which 
the Roman is said to have asked the Carthaginian " whom he 
thought the greatest general." Hannibal immediately replied, 
" Alexander ; because that, with a small body of men, ho had 
defeated very numerous armies, and had overrun a great pari 
of the world." " And who do you think deserves the nem 
place ? " continued the Roman. " Pyrrhus," replied the oth- 
er ; " he first taught the method of forming a camp to the beet 
advantage. Nobody knew better how to choose, or post 
guards more properly." " And whom do you place nest to 
those .' " said Scipio. " Myself," said Hannibal ; at which 
Scipio asked, with a smile, " Where, then, would you hiive 
•jlacisd .yourself, if you had conquered me f " " Above Alex- 
jnder," replied the Carthaginian, " above Pyrrhus, and above 
all olher gsiierals." 

14. VVhile engaged in hostilities with the Carthagini ms, the 
Romans prosecuted the first Macedonian War, which termi- 
nated in the defeat of king Philip, in the hattle of Cynt ceph'a- 
le. Not long afterwards, a Roman army, under Scip'io, sui- 
named Asial'icus, invaded Syria, and, in the battle of Magnesia 
defftaied Anti'othas ilte Great. The second Macedonian War 
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followed, which terminated in the defi-Hl of Per scks, tlie ids 
kbig of that country, in the buttle of Pi/Una, and the rcdiielinB 
of Macedonia to a Roman province. 

15. About 50 years after the conclusion of the second Pur.K 
war, the Carthaginians attempted to repel the Numidians, whr 
made incursions into a territory claimed by the former. Tie 
Romiins, pretending this was a violation of (heir treaty, lad 
hold of it as a pretext for commencing the iMrd Pmiic IVaf, 
with a determination to effect the entire destruction of Car 
thage. Por'cius Colo, the censor, who now swayed the de- 
cisions of the senate, had long cherished this savage design, 
and liad been in the habit of concluding his speeches with 
this expression ; Delenda est Carthago, " Carthage must be 
liestroyed." 

16. The Carthaginians, conscious of their inability to resisi 
the Romans, offered every submission, and were ready even 
to acknowledge themselves subjects of Rome. They yielded 
up, to the demand ol* the Romans, their ships, their arms, and 
munitions of war. They were tlien required to abandon the 
city, in order that it might be destroyed. This demand was 
heard by the inhabitants with a mixed feeling of indignation 
and despair; but the spirit of liberty and independence not be- 
ing yet extinct, they were roused to make the most strenuous 
offorts, having resolved lo sacrifice their lives rather than to 
obey the barbarous mandate. 

17. After the most desperate resistance for three years, the 
city was at last taken by Scipio, the second Afrieanus, and, 
being set on fire, the flames continued to uge during 17 days. 
Thus was Carthage, with its walls and buildings, the hahito- 
tions of 700,000 people, razed to its foundations. Such of the 
inhabitants as disdained to surrender ihemseives prisoners of 
war, were either massacred or perished in the flames. Tho 
scenes of horror were such as to force tears even from the Ro 
man general. 

IS. The year in which this barbarous transaction took place 
wna signalized by the taking of CoVinlh, and the leduction of 
Gteece to a Roman province. And a few year? afterwards, 
Niimaji'tia, in Spain, after a tremei.dous siege, fell into the 
hands of the Romans. 
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SECTION VI. 

Th( Gracchi ; Jugurlka : Sodal War : Mith idates : Mu itu 
and St/lla : Servile War : Conspiracy of CaliUiie. — Fiom 
B. C. 133 to 63. 

1. The Romans had hitherto been characterized by teinpeT- 
BTJc, severitj of manners, military enterprise, and publii 
spirit ; but they were not as yet a literary people, ond '.lie aiU 
tuid sciences had been but little eultivatei! by them, riiese 
were now introduced from Greece ; and the period of me sub' 
jugation of that country is the era of the dawn of laste and lit 
crature in Rome, Acquaintance with foreign nations, end lh*i 
uitroductioD of foreign wealth, began also, at this period, to in- 
troduce luxury and corruption of manners, 

2. The power of Rome was now widely extended ; her arma 
had been everywhere triumphant ; and by the destruciion of 
Carthage she was freed from the fear of a rival. But when 
there was no longer a foreign object to excite apprehension, 
she began to be torn by domestic dissensions, which continued, 
in various forms, to distract the- state, till tlie final dissolution 
o' the commonwealth. 

3. Tibe'rius and Ca'ius Grac'eftus, men of eloquence anrf 
iaiuence, distinguished themselves by assei'ting the claims o. 
the people. Tiberius, the elder of the two brothers, being a 
tribune, attempted to check the power of the patricians, and 
abridge their overgrown estates, by reviving the Licinian law, 
which ordained that no citizen should po^ess more than 500 
acres of the puSlic lands. A tumult was the consequence, in 
which Tiberius, logetlier with 300 of his friends, was killed in 
the forum by the senators. 

4. This fatal example did not deter his brother Caius from 
pursuing a similar career, in endeavoring to maintain, by 
force, the privileges of the people, againsi the encroachmi nti 
fif the senate. But, like his brother, he fell a victim to ihc at- 
Wmpt, with 3,000 of his partisans, who were slaughtered in ibf 
stTCJis of Rome by the consul OpimHus. 

5. Jv-gtir'tka, a grandson of Masinis'sa, attempted to usurp 
the crown of Numid'ia by destroying his cousins, Hiemp'sai 
and Adherljal, grandsons also of Masinissa, and sons of the de^ 
ceased king Micip'sa. He murdered the elder, but Adherbal, 
the younger, escaping, applied to Rome for aid ; but the sen? 
ale, being bribed by Jugurtha, divided the kingdom between 
the two. Jugurtha, having defeated and slain his cousin, seized 
iie whole kingdom ; but he nscited against himself the veil 
gear.ce of the Romans, 
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6. War being declared against liim, the Roman army wni 
M first jommandcd by Melellus ; but the celebrated Mu'rtus 
having supplanted and succeeded him in command, gaiwed tw* 
great victories over Jugurtlia, who was taken prisoner, led in 
chains to Rome, and, afier having graced the triumph of IJie 
conqueror, was confined in a dungeon, where he was starved 
to deatli, Marius afterwards led the Roman army against the 
Teu'tones and Cimhri, and defeated ihem with great slaughter 

1. A confederacy of the stales of Italy against Ronio, to 
ohtain the rights of citizenship, gave rise to the Social War, 
which continued to rage for several years, and is said to have 
caused t]ie destruction of about 300,000 niec. It was ended 
by conceding the rights of citizenship to all such as should re- 
turn to their allegiance. 

8. Mithrida'tes, king of Pootus, the most powerful monarch 
of the East, and one of the greatest generals of the age, formed 
a desijTi of uniting in a confederacy the eastern and northern 
nations, and, at the head of their forces, of overrunning Italy, 
He began the war by causing about 80,000 Romans, who 
dwelt in the cities of Asia Minor, to be massacred in one day ; 
and soon after he invaded Greece- — In this celebrated contest, 
styled the MUhridalic War, the famous Roman generals, Si/lla, 
Luctdhis and Pompey, successively bore a distinguished part. 

9. Sylla, a man of great talents and an able general, who 
Dad distiniriiished himself in the late wars, and was now at the 
head of an army in Campania, was appointed to the chief 
command in the war against Mithrida'tes, He belonged to an 
illustrious family, and was popular with the senate. But his 
great rival Marias, a peasant by birth, was an enemy to the 
aristocracy, and a favorite with the people. H'j was now 70 
years of age, had been distinguished for his A'arlike genius 
and exploits for nearly half a century, and had been honored 
with tw - triumphs and six consulates. But his ambition *aa 
aol yet satisfied ; and he had the address to get the comnianil 
of the army transferred from Sylla to himself. 

10. Sylla, on receiving this intelligence, finding his troopi 
jevoled to him, led them immediately to Rome, wliich ho 
catered sword in hand, surrounded the houseof the senate, and 
eompelled that body to issue a decree declaring Marius an 
enemy to his country. Marius, being obliged to flee, made 
his escape into Africa, and Sylla afterwards entered upon the 
Miihridafic war. Cinna, a zealous partisan of Marius, col' 
ected an army, recalled the veteran warrior, who, afVer gain- 
ing a bloody victory, entered Rome, and gave orders for mur 
iering all the great senators. After a horrible massacre o* 
<hci- ei;mies, MoHus and Cinna proclaimed themselves con 
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mis, wUhout the formality of an citclioti. Rut he cartier of 
Marius was soon terminated by death, and, not long after, Cinoa 



11. Sylla, after having had a victorious campaign i 
war against Mithrida'les, in which he gained great vict 
returned to Italy, and entering Rome with his army, caused 
Mother horrible massacre, in which hia object was to extemi- 
Bate every enemy he had in Italy. Having obtained the ap 
pointment of perpetual dictator, he caused the streets of Rome 
to flow with the blood of her citizens. To the surprise, hoW' 
ever, both of his friends and of his enemies, he resigned the 
dictatorship, before he had completed three years in office, and 
retired to a villa at Ptite'oli, where he spent the rest of his 
daj^ in the society of licentious persons, and the occasiooa! 
pursuits of literature. On his death, he was honored with k 
magnificent funeral, and a monument with the following epi- 
taph, written by himself: — " I am Sylla the Fortunate, who, 
in the course of my life, have surpassed both friends and 
enemies ; the former by the good, the latter by the evil I have 
done them." — In the civil wars carried on between Sylla and 
Marius, 150,000 Roman citizens were sacrificed, including 
200 senators, and 33 men who had been consuls. 

12. After the death of Sylla, the old dissensions again 
broke out between the two parties, supported respectively by 
the two consuls, Cat'nlus and Lep'idus. The litter fevered lh« 
party of Marius, and was also supported by Serto'rius, a great 
general, who was now at the head of an army in Spam, where 
he established an independent republic, and sustained, with 
great ability, a war for several years against the Roman state ; 
but he was at last murdered by Perper'tia. 

13. The commonwealth was now, for two years, harassed 
by the Senile War, excited by ^ariacus, a Thracian shep- 
herd who had been kept at Capua as a gladiator. Escaping 
from his confinement, he placed himself at the head of an 
Eimiy of slaves, laid waste the country ; but he was at lenjj;th 
totally defeated, with the loss of 40,000 men, by Crassus. 

14. A few years after the defeat of Spar'lacus, a conspiracy 
threatening the destruction of Rome, was headed by Cat'iline^ 
a man of extraordinary courage and talents, but of ruined for' 
Inne, and most profligate character. A plan was concerted, 
tliat there should be a simultaneous insurrection throughout 
Italy ; that Rome should be fired in different places at once ; 
Knd that Catiline, at the head of an army, should take pos 
■eflsion of the city and massacre all the senators. 

15. This sanguinary plot was seasonably detected and 
e*ushod by the vigilance and enei^ of the consul Cicaro 
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the gri^at Roman orator, 
whom he had col eetetl, v 
bis whole army. 



SECTION vn. 

First. Triumvirate: Civil War of Cmsar and Pi.mpfi 
Secmd Triumvirate: Dissolution of llie Commonwfallh. • 
From B. C. 60 to 31. 

1. Pompey, who, on accounl of his military exploits, vai 
fumameil tlie Great, was appointed to the chief conimai.d in 
conducting the Mithridatic War, which he brought to a sue- 
cesstul termination. He defeated Milla-ida'tes, king of Pon 
tus, and Tigra'nes, king of Armenia, and reduced Syria, 
together with Judea, (o the state of a Roman province. Re- 
turning home, after his splendid campaign, the Romans honor- 
bA him with a triumph, and gazed, for three successive da^s, 
on die spoils of eastern grandeur, which preceded his chariot. 

2. The two most considerable men now in Rome were 
Pompey and Crassus ; the former distinguished for his talents, 
popularity, and military fame, the latter for his enormous 
wealth, extensive patronage, and great liberality. Julius 
Casar had, before this time, distinguished himself by his mili- 
lary achievements, and risen into public notice. When, a 
young man, he was exceedingly profligate, and had, at an 
early age, excited the jealousy of Sylla, who, discerning his 
great tjilenis and ambition, said of him, that " he saw many a 
Marius in that dissolute youth." Pompey and Crasms were 
hostile 10 each other, both of them contending for the com- 
mand of the republic. Casar paid court io both, and had the 
address to unite them. The three formed the design of ap- 
propriating to themselves the whole power of the state, aoA 
entered into that famou-s league, known by the name of tlw 
First TViumnirate. 

3. Thoy distributed the foreign provinces among themselves' 
I'limptiy received Spain ard Africa, and remained in Rome 
Crass js chose Syria, which was the richest; Ca^ar took Gaul, 
^ind he ratified his treaty with Pompey by giving him hia 
daiightei Jul.ia in marriage. Crassus, having made war against 
die Partbians, who ivere commanded by Sure'na, was defeated 
m n battle fought near Carra, and was afterwards taken and 
■lain, leaving the empire to his two colleagues. The bond of 
nnion oetween Csesar and Pompey had already been dissolved 
Vj the recent dealh of Julia; the Iwo rivals became iealouf 
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iif each otlicr ; encM began to manifest hostility olid to asp n 
o undivided dominion. 

4. On the division of the provinces among the trijmvira 
Ctesar liad proceeded immediately to talte possession of (raul 
which was inhabited by many barbarous and warlike naiionsi 
inist of them yet unconquercd. Here he had a most brilliant 
career of victory, in eight campaigns, which he conducted 
with extraofdinary ability. He contrived to- give a color of 
■uauce and humanity to his bloody operations, by professing 
"limself the protector of the native inliabitants against the in- 
vasions af the Helvetii and the Germans. He acquired a 
•ligh military reputation, and great popularity ; and rendered 
Himself the idol of his troops by sharing with them every dan- 
ger, and by his great liberality, affability, and clemency. 

5. Pompey, who had remained all this time in Rome, was 
alarmed on account of the great reputation of his rival, and 
endeavored to thwart his views. The term of Cjesar's govern- 
ment being about to expire, he applied to the senate to be con- 
tinued in nia authority ; but this body, being devoted to Pom- 
pey, denied his demand. He now resolved to support his 
claim by force of arms, and a civil war was tlie consequence 
The consuls and most of the senators were the friends of Pom. 
pey. Cassar had on his side a victorious army devoted to his 
cause, and the great body of Roman citizens, whom he haJ 
won by his liberality. 

6. Pompey liad been careful to place in the provinces gov- 
ernors devoted to himself; but be had no army, and took no 
measures to raise one. Cicero, surprised at his negligence in 
his preparations, asked him with what troops he expected lo 
oppose Csesar ? " I need only stamp my foot on the ground " 
he replied, " and an army will arise." 

7. CiBsar, having bound his army to him by an oath of fidbV 
ity, led it over the Alps, and, stopping at Ravenna, wrote to 
llie Roman government, offering to resign all command, in case 
Pompey would do the same ; but the senate decreed that he 
shouid lay down his government and disband his forces, ivithin 
a limited time, uider the penalty of being declared an i,nemy 
to the commonwealth. Ctesar marched his army to tho banks 
of the Ru'iicon, a small river separating (taly from Cisalpine 
Gaul, and forming the limits of his command ; and to pasa 
which with an army, or even a single cohort, had been declared 
hy the senate a sacrilege and parricide. On arriving at ihia 
famous stream, he is said to have hesitated, impressed with tho 
greatness of the enterprise, and Its fearful consequences, and 
lo have laid to PoUio, one of his generals, " ll I pass this riv- 
er« whu "miseries I shall bring on my country I and if I do nol 
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paas it. I am undone." Soon after, he exclaimed, ' The dit 
■s cast ! " and, putting spurs to his horse, he passed tiie stream, 
follnwei by his soldiers. 

8, The news of tliis movement excited tht utmost terror k 
Rome. The citizens reproached Pompey with his su|iinene88. 
"■ Where now," said a senator, in derision, " h the army tliat 
is to rise up at your command I Let us see if it will come bj 
ilamping." Pompey himself was alarmed, an(5 aware iliai .le 
was unable to resist Ceesar in Rome, where the great bwly :■( 
Ihe citizeDs were devoted to him, he led his forces to dtp tia 
where he had two legions ; thence he proceeded tc Bniudii 
RUM and passed over to Dyrrach'ium^ in Macedonia. He was 
followed by the consuls and a great part of the senate, and took 
iras lyrofbh ital AG 
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that of the commonwealth ; and he was daily joined by crowds 
of the moat distinguished nobles and citizens from Ronie. He 
hud, at one tiine, in his camp, upwards of 200 senators, among 
whom were Cicero and Calo, whose approbation a'one whb 
Equivalent to a host. 

11. C^sar stayed only eleven days al Rome : being anxioui 
to bjiiig his antagonist to a decisive engagement, he pursued 
liiin with his army, and near Dyrrach'ium an engagemeqt toot 
aloce, which terminated m favor of Pompey, who afterwards 
led his troops into the plains of Phwsa'lia. Ctesar did every- 
thing to provoke a geneml battle ; and when he saw his enemy 
advancing, he exclaimed, " The time we have so long wished 
for is come ; let us see how we are to acquit ourselves, Th« 
contest was now calculated to excite the deepest interest ; tha 
■wo armies were CQmposed of the best soldiers in the world, 
and were commanded by the two greatest generals of tiic age ; 
md the prize contended for was nothmg lew than the B^mu 
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IS. Pompey's army consisted of upwardp of 50,000 mon 
tesar's, of less than half thai number ; yet the troops at ihn 
at1er were far the best disciplined. On the side of Pompey, 
Ihere was the must confident expectation of success ; (he minda 
jf ftU being less occupied about the means of conquering, than 
nboui distributing the fruits of victory The engagement 
H'htch lasted from early in the n g no n d n 

« decisive victory in favor of Oe who y 00 m n 

while the loss of Pompey ai doSOOOk dad 

21,000 prisoners. 

13 Lai'^ar, on this occasion m d h h 

c'empncy, ind the honors wh h h d a q d 
wert ^oon rendered more gloi bhhnn ndmd 

eratiDn He set at liberty the na a d R man kn ghts 
and incorporated with the rest o an y h m f 
oners The baggage of Pomp y bub ohm nan 

,ng numerous letters of his enemies ; these he ihiew mto the 
fire without opening them. When viewing the field strewn 
with his fallen countrymen, he seemed affected at the melan- 
choly sight, and exclaimed, as if by way of justification, — 
" They would have it so ! " 

14. The fate of Pompey was wretched in the extreme. Ac- 
customed to victory for 30 years, and master of the republic, 
he WHS in one day deprived of his power, and became a mis- 
erable fiigitive. Taking with him his wife Cornelia, he fled 
with very few attendants to Egypt, to seek protection of Ptol- 
emy, whose father he had befriended. But he was basely mur- 
dered in the presence of his wife, and his body thrown upon the 
sand. His freed man burnt his corpse, and buried the ashes, 
over which the following inscription was afterwards placed : — 
" He, whose merits deserve a temple, can now scarcely find 
n grave," In the mean time, Ctesar had instantly followed 
Pompey into Egypt, and the head of his rival, which had been 
preserved, was presented lo him ; but he turned his face from 
Lt with horror, shedding tears on remembering their former 
friandship, and he ordered a splendid monument to be erected 
!o his ijiemory. 

15. The throne of Egypt was now possessed by Ptolemy 
and his sister, the celebrated Cleopa'tra. The latter i spired 
to uniiivided authority, and Csesar, captivated by the charms 
of the beautiful queen, decided the contest in her favor. A 
war ensued, in which Ptolemy was killed, and Egypt subdued 
by the Roman arms. Casar for a while abandoned himself 
to pleasure, in ihe company of Cleopatra, but was at lengtb 
called away to suppress a revolt of Pkarnaces, the son of 
Jfithrida'tes, whc nad seizeJ upon Colchis and Armenia 
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CteaiH" subdued him with great ease, in a battle at Zel,i ini 
in lii= letter lo Rome, he expressed the rapidity of his conijuea 
ID t' ree words: Veai, vidi, Vici; "I came, I saw,, con 
quered." 

16. Cresar now hastened to Rome, which he found m a state 
of great disorder, by i-eason of the bad government of Mark 
Anlojiy , but he soon restored tranquillity. Pompey's partj 
had rullied their forces in Africa, under the comma;- li of Call 
wad Scijiio, assisted by Jvha, king of Maurita'nia. Cfesar pur- 
lued them thither, and gained a complete victory in the battlt 
nf Thapstts. Caio, who was a rigid Stoic and a stem repubtj 
Ban, shut himself up in UUca, where he meditated a bmve 
reaistunce j but, perceiving all was lost, he killed himself in 

17. The war in Africa being thus ended, Caesar returned 
aoain !o Rome, and celebrated a most magnificent triumph, 
which lasted four days : the first was for Gaul ; the second for 
Egypt ; the third for his victories in Asia ; and the fourth for 
liis victory over Juba. He distributed liberally rewards to his 
veteran soldiers and officers, and to the cilizens ; he treated 
ihe people with combats of elephants, and engagements lie- 
Iween parties of cavalry and infantry ; and he entertained 
them at a public feast, at which 20,000 couches were placed 
for the guests. The multitude, intoxicated by these allure. 
ments of pleasure, cheerfully yielded up their liberties to their 
great enslaver. The senate and people vied with each other 
in acts of servility and adulation. He ^vas hs!i\ed father of his 
country, was created perpetual dictator, received the title of 
imperator or emperor, and his person was declared sacred. 

18. After having settled affairs at Rome, he found him- 
self obliged to go again into Spain, where LaHe'niis and the 

"two sons of Pompey had raised an army against him ; but he 
completely defeated them in the obstinate and bloody hattlo 
Iff Munda, which decided the fate of the ad hf rents of hi) 
rival 

19. Having now a(,quired, by the force of his arms. !he 
whole Romnn empire, and subdued all who opposed his jstif 
pation, Oesar iciurped to Rome the master of the worid. Bui 
no usurper ever used his power with greater wisdom and mod- 
eiacion. " I will not," he said, in one of his speeches, " re- 
new the massacres of Sylla and Marius, the very remembrance 
of which is shocking to me. Now that my enemies are btxh- 
dued, I wiil lay aside the sword, and endeavor, solely by my 
Eood offices, to gain over those who continue Ic hale me. 
n<: pardoned all who had carried arms against him, made n( 
4's'inction with regard to parties, devoted himself to the prcu 
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perity ai.d happiness of the people, corrected abuser, tTtended 
his care to tfie most distant provinces, reformed the calendar, 
undertooli to drain the Pontine marshes, to improve the navi- 
gation of the Tiber, and to embellish the city ; and he con- 
ceived many noble projects which he was not destined to 
realize, 

20. Though Ca-sar had repeatedly refused the crown wlien 
offei'cd, by Mark Antony, to his acceptance, yet a rumor was 
widely ci'culat'jd that he aspired to the name of an office of 
wr.ich lie enjoyed all the splendid realities ; and the fre^t: 
hoi'ors which (lie senate continued lo heap upon him were 
calculated to excite the envy and jealousy of a body of men 
who conspired against his life : nor could he, by his clemency 
and munificence, obliterate from the minds of the people the 
remembrance of their former constitution, or of the manner in 
which he had obtained his power. The conspiracy which was 
now formed against him embraced no less tfian 60 senators ; 
and at the head of it were Brutus and Casshts, men whose 
lives had been spared by the conqueror after the battle of Phar- 
Balia, The former, who was beloved by Caesar, and had re- 
ceived from him numerous favors, was actuated by hatred, nor 
of the tyrant, but of tyranny, and sought the equivocal repu- 
tation of sacrificing all the ties of friendship and gratitude !o 
the love of liberty and of bis country. The tatter thirsted foi 
revenge against an envied and hated superior, 

21. The rumor that the crown was to be conferred upon the 
dictator on the ides [ISth] of March, induced the conspira- 
tors lo fix upon that day for the execution of their designs ; 
and no sooner had Ccesar taken his seat in the senate-house, 
than he was assailed by their daggers. He defended himself 
for a while with vigor, till, on a sudden, seeing Brutus among 
the assailants, and being astonished at the desertion of his 
friend, he uttered the celebrated exclamation, Et tu Brute f 
" And you, too, Brutus ! " when, muffling up hi* face with his 
mantle, he resigned himself to liis fate, and fell pierced with 
33 wounds. TTius perished JuKus Ccesar, ',n the 56th yeai of 
his age, 14 j^ars after he commenced hia career of coni[i!est 
m Gau_, and after having been only about five months in the 
undisputed possession of that power, which it had been the ob- 
ject of his hfe lo obtain. 

22. Csesar was one of the most extraordinary men lli.it nave 
appeared in history, uniting the threefold character of the iiis' 
torian, the warrior, avid the statesman. Although, as the sub- 
verier of the liber'ies of his couniry, he deserves only to be 
detested, yet he is not without claims to admiration ; for, to- 
^:hei with his unbounded ambition he possessed the most 
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S] 'endid endowments qt' gfeiiius, and many noble qualities 1 1 
t>e heart ; and the world has scarcely seen a raoi-e able or i 
more amiable despot, 

"23, His career was indeed bloody, involving in deatructicn 
rast numbers of bis species ; yet he had no tendency to cru- 
elty, except so far as it was necessary to effect his anibitioiu 
deaicns, nor any thirst for blood ; and be was always distir- 
giiished for his clemency to a vanquished enemy. It has i)eef 
§aid, by way of apology for bim, thai it was bis misfortiino to ■ 
be bom in a degenerate age ; it was, however, the age in which 
floitiished Cicero, Cato, and Bn-tus, who are ranked among 
the most illustrious of the Roman patriots. 

24. In passing a small village among tlie Alps on his way to 
lake upon himielf ibe government of Spain, before the forma- 
lion of ibe triumvirate, he remarked, that " he would rather 
be the first man in that village, than the second man in Rome." 
He bad frequently in his mouth a verse of Eurip'ides, which 
expresses the image of his soul : " That if right and justice 
were ever to be violated, they were to be violated for the sake 
of reigning." 

^5. In his military character, he has probably never been 
surpassed. He was so much the idol of bis troops, that in any 
important oonjuncture, his lieutenant could eay nothing more 
impressive to them than, " Soldiers, imagine that Ctesar be- 
holds you ! " Alexander was an heir to the throne, and earned 
into execution the splendid conquest which bis father had pro- 
jected, overrunning nations sunk in luxury and effeminacy. 
Cffisar, originally a private individual, appears as the framer of 
his own fortune, gradually rising, by well-concerted plans, to 
the summit of power, pursuing an uninterrupted career of vic- 
torr, and finally conquering the conquerors of the world. 

26. " We arn now contemplating that man," s^s TTiiller, 
' who, within the short space of 14 years, subdued Gauj, thick- 
ly inhabited by warlike nations ; twice conquered Spain ; en- 
le/ed Germany and Britain ; msrched through Italy at the bead 
of a victorious army ; destroyed the power of Pompey ibe 
Great ; reduced Egypt to obedience ; saw and defeated Pbar- 
aaceu ; overpowered, in Africa, the great name of Caio and 
the arms of Juba ; fought 50 battles, in which 1,193,000 men 
fel. : was the greatest orator in the world, next to Cicero ; sei 
B pattern to all historians, which has never been excelled ; wrote 
learnedly on the sciences of grammar and augury , and, fall- 
ing by a premature death, left memorials of his great plans foi 
Ihe extension of the empire, and the legislation of the world 
fk. true it is, that it is not time that is wanting to me i, but res 
uluJnn ti> m™ -i in ihfi he<it advantage." 
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ROME 85 

27. The Roman people were sinick ivilh horror at the ni.tr 
ier of Ciesar. Ahliouf^h he wus a usurper, and had made 
?iimself master of their lives and fonunes, yet he was generally 
popular. His bleeding body was uxposed in the forum ; ana 
over it Mark Antony, unfolding the bloody robe, pixtnounced a 
funeral oration ; and by many eloquent appeals to ihr sympathy 
of the poople, he so inflamed their "eolings againat h s murder- 
ers, that they were obliged to escape forthwith from the city- 
m order to avoid destruction. 

28. Mark Antony, a mnn of great military talents, but of 
-jioat profligate character, Li^'idits, who was possessed of im- 
mense riches, and Ocla'vius, or Octaoia'mis Cmsar, afterwardi 
Burnamed AiigustTis, (the adopted heirof Ctesar, and his siater'a 
grandson, now only in his 18th year,) concerted a plan to di- 
ffidn among themselves the supreme authority, and formed the 
Secimd Triwieirale, the effects of whose union were, beyond 
measure, dreadful to the republic. 

29. They stipulated that all their enemies should be de- 
stroyed, and each sacriticed his best friends to the vengeance 
of his associates. Antony consigned to death his uncln Lu'- 
cius; Lepidus, his brother Paulus ; and Octavius gave up the 
celebrated Cicero, to whom he was under many obligations, in 
order to gratify the hatred of Antony. The great oriitor was 
assassinated in his 64lh year, by Popillius Lrenas, whose life 
he had saved in a capital cause. Antony caused his head lo 
be fixed upon the rostra, a spectacle which drew tears from all 
virtuous citizens. Rome was again deluged in blood ; in this 
horrible proscription, 300 senators, 2,000 knights, and many 
>ther r^pectable citizens, were sacrificed. 

30. Brutus and Cassins, whose object it was to rcstoi-e the 
wmmonwealth, had retired lo Thrace, and were at the head 
of an army of 100,000 men. Antony and Octavius pursued 
(hem with a still greater number of troops. The eiripire of 
Ihe world again depended on the fate of a battle. The two 
Armies met near PldUppi, and, after a dreadful conflict of two 
iajn, the dealii-blow was given to Roman liberty, by the lot«! 
deftil of the republican army. Brutus and Cassius, ngiwiably 
[o a rfsolution which they had made before the battle, escapefl 
i.o vengeance of their enemies by a voluntary death. 

31. Ibo triumvirs did not long live in harmony. Lep'idut 
was deposed and banished Antony having summoned Cleo- 
Da'tra to Tarsu5. to answer ti) ihe charge of having given suc- 
cor to the conspirators, she came decked in ad the embleriia 
•>{ the queen of love, in a galley decorated in the most splen- 
ttid style, nnd had the address to make a complete conquest of 
tiiin. He forgot to decide upon her cause, gave up the puisiii^ 
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of amb.'ion, neglectefl all his affairs, and abandf ned hknt^elf 
to licentious pleasure with ihe Egyptian queen. He lavished 
or hfir the frovinces of the empire, for which he was declare)) 
Kn enemy tj the ttoraan people; and on lier account he di. 
vorced his wife Octaria, the sister of his colleague, which was 
ft signal for open hostilities between him and Octaviira. 

32. A great naval battle, fought near Ac'tium, decided tho 
contest against Antony and Cleopatra, and left Octnvius sole 
master of tlie empire, Antony, following the example of miinj 
eelebralod Romans, fell upon hia own sword ; and Cieopi ■.ra 
in ordor to avoid being led captive to Rome, to grace .he 
triumph of Augustus, procured her own death by the poiaoB 



SECTION vni, 

RuME JNDER THE Emperors : The Casars'; Augustus, Ti 
berius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Galba, Oilio, VitelUu* 
Vespasian, Titus, and Domilian. — Fiom B. C. 31 to A 
D. 96. 

I. The battle of Actium terminated the commonwealth 
and Octtvius, now named Augustus, being the undisputeo 
Borereign jf the whole Roman empire, had attained the objec. 
of his wishes. Bill, though ambitious of power, he was, never- 
theless, aware of its dangers ; and he consulted his friends, 
Agrippa and Ma:ce'aas, respecting the course which it was 
advisable for him to pursue. Agrippa entreated him to restore 
liberty to his country; but Mfecenas represented to him the 
danger of renouncing his authority, advised him to govern 
Others as he would wish to be governed if h had been his des- 
tiny to obey, and suggested to him that under the title of Casar 
or Jmperalor, he might enjoy all the influence of a king, with ■ 
(Tit Dffending the prejudices of his countrymen. 

U. Augustus gave (he preference to the advice of Micccnas, 
M it best agreed with his natural love of power. IIo affected 
to appearance of great moderation and respect for the puhHc 
lights, paid particular attention to the people, and havinn 
completely gained tlieir affections, he used every means ii 
render permanent the attachment which already existed be- 
tween him and his soldiers. It was his policy to change thn 
nature, rather than the form of the government, and he had 
the address to rule as emperor, and yet preserve the appear 
ince of a republic. 

3. Thi reputation of Augastiis. not only as a warrior, bjd 
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RS a iegislalor nnd stJitesmnn, exiendcd to ihe ronxitcst k iig 
doms. After liaving arrived at sovereign power, he engaged 
in s'lme aucceaaFul military enteq) ises ; bill the general oliarac 
terof his reign wua pacific: be chenshed tlie ails of peace, 
embellished the city, erected pu? ic tdjfices, pursued the policj 
of nriaintaining order and tranq nllity throughout his last em- 
pirii, and thf, temple of Janus Has now shut tor the first lime 
eiiice the commencement of ihe second Punic war, and only 
iht! third time from the foundation of the cily 

4. Augustus died in the7Cth jeai of his age, aftei an il us 
trious reign of 44 years. His talents were unquestionulily 
great ; but the many instances of treachery and cruelty by 
which his conduct was mwked, while a member of the tnum 
virate, have left a atain upon his character, and haie caused i1 
to be generally believed, that the virtues which he ailerwarda 
manifested, sprung from policy, rather than principle. 

5. The emperor and his minister Mascenas were both em- 
inent patrons of learning and the arts ; and the Augustan age 
of Roman literature has been celebrated by the admifation of 
all succeeding ages. Some of the distinguished men who il- 
lustrated this reign were Virgil, Horace, Orid, and Livg. 

6. — The reign of Augustus was rendered memorable by 
the birth of our Lord and Sarior Jesus Christ, which took 
place, according to the best authorities, in the 26th year of his 
reign, and four years before Ihe period commonly assigned foi 
the Ckristian e.r'i. In the 18th year of Tiberius, our Savioi 
Bufiered death upon the cross. — 

7. Augustus was succeeded by Tihe'rius, who was the son 
of his wife Llv'ia, by a former husband, and who had distin- 
guished himself b^ his military talents. The new emperor 
commenced his reign by a show of moderation and clemency ; 
but he soon threw off the mask, and appeared in his real chat- 
BCter, as an odious and cruel tyrant. The specious form of 
the republic, which Augustus had continued, now disappeared, 
u well as the substance. 

8. The brilliant successes of his nephew German'ieus, in 
Germany, who had for his antagonist the celebrated Gcnnii 
general Armin'ius, and the high favor with whicn he wis 
regarded by the people, excited the jealousy of Tiberius, who 
.8 supposed to have caused him to be poisoned. He then 
took into his confidence Seja'nus, a Roman knight, who be- 
came the minister of the tyranny, rapine, and cruelty, which 
characterized his reign, and who persuaded him to quit Rome, 
tnd retire to the island of Ca'preie, where he abandoned him- 
self to the most infamou': -'^Wucheries. Sejan 's was now ii 
possession of almost unlimited power, and after a shnri carew' 
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of despolism, ho was accused of treason, suddenly pre« p. tated 
from his elevation, executed by the order of the senate, and 
his body ignominiously dragged through the streets. A few 
years afterwards, the death of Tiberius was hastened by stran- 
gling or poison, by one of his favorites, in the 78th year of his 
as;e, and the 22d of his reign. 

9. Tiberius adopted for his heir and successor Calig'ula, 
>ii3 grand-nephew and the son of Germanicus, who com- 
menced his reign under favorable auspices, and his first acts 
vers beneficent and pairiouc ; but his subsequent conduct wa» 
io mirked by profligacy, tyranny, madness, and folly, as to 
give countenance to the assertion that a disorder, which took 
place after his accession lo power, had destroyed his under- 
Btanding and altered his nature. He became almost as much 
the object of tlie contempt, as of the hatred, of his subjects. 
He caused temples to be built, and sacrifices to be offered to 
himself as a divinii^. He took such delight in cruelty, that he 
wished " thai all the Roman people had but one neck, that he 
might despatch them at a single blow." Seneca says of him, 
that " nature seemed to have brought him forth to show what 
was possible to be produced from the greatest vice, supported 
by the greatest authority." He was assassioated in the 4th 
Vear of his reign, and the 29lh of his age. 

10. After t!ie death of Caligula, tlie senate were inclined 
to restore the republic ; but, in the general corruption of 
morals, which, since the early part of the reign of Tiberius, 
Itad surpassed all former example, and extended to all classes 
of the people, the spirit of Roman liberty bad disappeared. 
The army preferred an emperor, and Claudius., the uncle of 
Caligula, and the grandson of Mark Antony and Octa'via, ihe 
sister of Augustus, was raised to the throne. He was a man 
of weak and timid character, a dupe even of his domestics, 
and a slave of his infamous vices. 

n. The most remarkable enterprise in the reign of Claudiu.t 
was his expedition into Britain, and the conquest of a part of 
Aat island by his generals. Carae'tacus, a British king, aflei 
a bjaie resistance, was taken prisoner, and carried capl I'o to 
Rome, where his magnanimity gained him admiration. On 
being led through the streets, and observing the splendor 
around him, he exclaimed, " How is it possible, that mtti, pos- 
sessed of such magnificence at home, should envy Caractaciw 
aa humble cottage in Britain .' " 

12. Claudius had five wives, of whom the fourth was Mea- 
tali'na, whose very name is a proverbial reproach, and who, 
having abandoned herself to the most shameful profligacy, wa« 
put to death for iier crimes. The en peror then married 
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AgHppi'na, who was equally practised in vict, li ■* ho 
iwisonetl him in the 14th year of his reign, and the - 4th at 
nis age, in older lo make way for Nero, her son by a foi'mei 
husband. 

13. Nero had enjoyed the advantage of a good education 
under tlie philosopher Sen'eca, and at the commencement of 
bis reign, he pursued an exr.ellent plan of government, which 
was laid down by Seneca a^-l Burrhua, (the latter of whom 
wag prefect of the pretorian gu;,rd,) and wiiich held out the 
prospect of better times ; bui he soon got rid of h_s counsel- 
lors, abandoned himself to rioting and licentiousness, gained a 
notoriety for profligacy and cruelly above that of even all !iia 
predecessors, and rendered his name proverbial, in all succeed- 
icg ages, as a detestable tyrant. Among the numerous victims, 
who suffered death by his cruelty, were his mother Agrippi'na, 
his wives Ocia'via and Poppa'a, Seneca and Burrkus, a.)^ Lu- 
can, the ^et. 

] It. He IS charged with having caused the city of Kome h. 
bo set on fire, in mere wantonness, that it might exhibit the 
representation of the burning of Troy ; and he stood upon a 
high lower that he might enjoy the scene. The conflagration 
continued eight or nine days, and a great part of the city was 
burnt to ashes. In order to avert from himself the public 
odium of the crime, he charged it upon the Christians, who 
had now become numei-ous in Rome, and commenced againsi 
them a most dreadful persecution, in which St. Paid was 



15. Nero, who rendered himself no less contemptible by his 
follies and extravagances than hateful by his crimes, was too 
odious a monster to be long endured. A conspiracy, headed 
by Vindex in Gaul, and Galba in Spain, hurled him, at length, 
from the throne. Galba, in a speech, recapitulating his Crimea, 
said : " What enormity has been too great for him ? Is he not 
stained with the blood of his father, his mother, his wife, his 
preceptors, of all those who, in the senate, the cLty, or the 
provinces, were distinguished by birth, riches, courage, or vir- 
tue / The blood of these innocent victims cries for vengeance 
and since we are possessed of arms, and of power of using 
them, lei us disdain to obey, not a prince, but an incendiary, a 
parricide, a singer, and an actor." The senate having p^sed 
senten^s against him, he avoided falling intc their hands by a 
riluntary death, in the 14th year of his reign, and the 32d of 
t ifi age. 

16. After the death of Nero, Galha was declared emperor 
both by the senate and by the legions under his command, 
Ha was esteeted a man of courage, talents, and virtue, and 
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had acquired a high ropuUtioii in the command of urmits is 
the provinces : biil he wiu now in the 72iJ year of his age, and 
he soor. became unpopular by his severity and parsimony, and 
by the abuses practised by his favorites. He adopted for hii 
successor the virtuous Fiso, a meMauve which gave oflcnce to 
Otlio, his former favorite, who excited a rebellion against him, 
and caused the death both of tl mp d f P ft 

reign of only seven months. T y f h m th 11 d 

he never ascended the throne, h Id h be l3i gl 

all, capable of reigning." 

17. Otlio was then proclaim I mp b h f d 
Formidable rival in ViteVKiis. by 1 se I 1 ^ 
fenied. and he slew himself af f 95 d T / 
lius, being saluted as emperor p p se I N 
for his model, and rendered h self d h p pi by 
his tyi-aiuiy and profligacy. V p h w h 
head of the Roman army in Lnyp w p 1 dp 

by his troops ; Rome was take by fig I d 

Vitelliua was assassinated bef 1 h d mfl d 1 fi 
j'ear of his reign. 

18. Vi^pa'sian was declar dp by h 
consent of the senate and th my d h I 
Some he was received with 1 g J y H ! d 

by his merit from a mean or g 1 g 1 d 1 h 

affability, clemency, and firmness ; and he reigned with high 
popularity for ten years, promoting the welfare of his subjects. 
He restored order, built the celebrated amphitheatre or Col 
iseum, whose ruins still attest its grandeur, cherished the arts, 
and patronized learned men, among whom were Josepkus, 
the Jewish historian, QidntiUan, the orator, and Fling, the 

19. The reign of Vespasian is memorable for the destruc- 
tiun ct J<!rmalem, which was effected by his son Titus, after 
a tremer Ions siege of six months, the city being taken and 
razed to the ground so that, according to the prediction of oui 
Savior, " not one stone remained upon another." The num- 
ber thai perished in this siege, according to Josephus, amounted 
[c u] wards of a million, and the captives to almost a hundred 
thousand. The wmtched survivors were banished, sc.d, and 
driven into various parts of the world, and have continued ta 
this time a dispersed, yet a distinct people, and a nonumenl 
of the truth of Revelation. 

20. Vespasian was succeeded by his son Tilus, who ex- 
hibited such an example of justice, humanity, and generosity, 
that ho :btaine' the enviable appellation of the " Delight of 
KMnkind ' Recollecting, one evening, that he had done m 
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Deneficciil acl during that day, he made the celebriited tsila- 
mation, " My friends, I have lost a day ! " During his reign 
happened that dreadful eruption of Vesu'vius, which over- 
whelmed the cities of Herada'neum and Pomjm'ii, and caused 
Iho death of Pliny, the naturalist. Titus died in the 3d yeai 
of his reign, and the 41st of his age, not without suspicion of 
being poisoned by hia brother Doird'tian, who succeeded him 

21. Domiiian was another monster of profligacy and cru- 
elty. He caused himself to be worshipped as a god ; put k- 
dealli the most illustrious Romans, and took pleasure in wi^ 
nessing the torture of his victims. He banshed the philiis- 
ophers from Rome, and raised a dreadful persecution against 
[he Christians. When secluded from the world, he passed hia 
time in vicious and degrading amusements. He was so much 
in the habit of catching flies, and piercing ihem through with 
a bodkin, that one of his servants, being asked if any one was 
with the emperor, answered, " Not even a fly." 

2iJ. After a reign of 15 years, Domitian was assassinated 
at the instigation of his wife, who had discovered that he had 
put her name on the list of tliose whom he designed to destroy. 
This reign was signalized by the successes of the Romans in 
Britain, under the command of Agric'ola, a great general, who 
had been sent into (hat country by Vespasian, and who made 
an entire conquest of all the southern part of the island. 

23. Domitian was the last of those emperors who are called 
the Twelve Cissars, Julius Ccesar, the' dictator, being consid- 
ered the first ; ibough Atigusttts was the first that is generally 
styled emperor, and Nero was, iii reiility, the last emperor of 
the family of Augustus. 
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1 After the death of Domitian, the senate elected for hd 
successor Nerva, who was 65 years old, and venerable for hit 
urtuBs, as well as for his age. He was distinguished for ckni- 
ency, but Jid not possess energy sufficient to repress the dis- 
arders of the empire. Having adopted 'Vrajan foi his succea- 
eor, he died aller a reign of 16 months, 

2. Trajan, who was a native of Seville, in Spain, is esteem 
ed till! grentest and most powerful, and one of the most virtu 
B'ls of tho Koman emperors. He has been highly conimendei) 
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for nis affability, hh simplicity of manners, his cl<! nency, arut 
lounifiuence. He was the greatest general of hi-t age, poB- 
lessei* an ardent spirit of enterprise, accustomed himself ta 
hardship, and, even after he ascended the 'hrone, marched on 
foot, at the licad of his troops, over extensive regions. On 
presenting the sword to the pretorian prefect, he gave this re- 
ntal kable charge : " Make use of it for me, if I do my duly j 
if I do Dol, against me." The senate conferred on liim ;he 
sufonme of Oplimus, or Best; and for more than 200 years 
toat body was accustomed to hail every new emperor with tlic 
■ '■" ■ " ■ ■ LsAugi ■ * ■ ' 



, " Beign fortunately, as Augustus ; virtuously, t 

8, During the reign of Trajan, the boundaries of the empira 
were more extensive than either before or afterwards. lie 
subdued the Dadans, conquered the Parlliiaiis, and brought 
under subjection Assyria, Mesopotamia, and Arabia Felix. 
In commemoration of his victories over the Dacians, he erect- 
ed a pillar, which bears his name, and which still remains in 
Rome, one of the most remarkable ancient monuments in the 
city. 

4. He was a munificent patron of literature, and in his reigr 
flourished Pliny the Younger, Juvenal, and Plutarch. He 
died, greatly lamented by his subjecls, in the SOth year of hir 
reign, and the 63d of his age. The character of this greaf 
prince was tarnisned by a want of equity with regard to thi 
Christians, whom he suffered to be persecuted. 

5. Trajan was succeeded by A'drian, his nephew, who wa' 
an able sovereign, generally beneficent and equitable in hi 
government ; distinguished also for his eloquence and his taah 
m the liberal arts ; but he waa, nevertheless, chargeable will 
cruelty and licentiousness. Judging the limits of the empire tot 
axtiinsive, he abandoned the conquests of Trajan, declmef 
war, devoted himself to the arts of peace, and promoted the 
welfare of his subjects. He undertook to visit, in person, all 
Ihe provinces of the empire, in which expedilion he spent 13 
jreorB. In his progress, he reformed abuses, relieved his sub 
jeels from burdens, and rebuilt cities While in Bntaia h* 
ore(!ted a iurf wall or rampart acio^ the island, from Car'.ish 
te Newcastle, in order to prevent the incursions of the Pitts. 

6. He rebuilt Jerusalem, and changed ita name to M'Ut 
CapitoU'na. The Jeios, incensed at the privileges which ihe 
pagan worshippers enjoyed in the new city, made a greal 
slaughter of the Romans and Chnatiana residing in Judea ; in 
consequence of which, the empf ror sent against ihira a pow- 
erful army, which destroyed up«irdsof 1,000 of their best 
lowDH, and slew nearly 600,000 men. Adrian adopted for hit 
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Su.-ee^or Titus Autnni nas, and died in the 22cl year of hia 
rei^, and the 6ad of his age 

7. Titus Antoninus, moie commonlj cilled Antoninut 
Piiis, had a reign of 23 years, which was maiked y few 
striking events ; but it will ever be disiLnguished in the Roman 
annals for the public and private virtues which exalted hiB 
character. It was his favorite mivim, that " he woi Id ralliei 
save the life of one citizen, than to put to death ■» thousand en- 

8. This excellent soveieign adopted for his successor hii 
Bon-ui-law, iUarcKs Aurehus Antom mts •luinamed the Phi- 
losiipker. He is esteemed the be^t model of pagan virtue 
ttinonft the Roman empeiors and "appeared" aavs an an- 
cient author, " like some benevolent deity, difTusing aiound 
him universal peace and happiness" He w a* attached both 
by nature and education, to the Stoic philosophy, which he 
ac'mirably exemplified in his life, as well as illustiated in hia 
work, entitled "-Meditations." 

9. Distinguished as the two Anfonines were for justice and 
humanity, yet the persecution of the Christi.ms was permitted, 
in some degree, during their reigns. It was to the former of 
the two that Justin Martyr presented his first " Apology for 
Christianity " ; and the Roman army under the latter expe- 
rienced, by means of a thunder-storm, a remarkable deliver- 
ance, which has been represented by many as miraculous, and 
which gave to a legion of Christians, then serving under Aure- 
lius, the name of the Thundering Legion. — The name of the 
wife of each of these emperors was Fausii'na, and boili of 
them were noted as women of the most abandoned character. 

10. Aurelius died in the 19th year of his reign, and the 
59th of hi* age. He was the last of the sovereigns styled 
' The five good emperors " ; and the glory and prosperity of 
the Roman people seemed to perish with him. From 'his 
lime, we behold a succession of sovereigns, who, with few ex- 
cfptions, were either weak or vicious ; an empire grown lOO 
InrjTe, sinking by its own weight, surrounded by barbarous and 
siiccessful enemies without, and lorn by ambitious and criel 
faclions within ; the principles of the times whoHy corrupted 
and patr'otism, virtue, and literature gradjally becoming al 
icoei extinct 
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SECTION X 

IVom CoTnmoilws to Constanline. — From A. D. 180 ((. ij06. 

1. Auvelius was succeeded by his most unwoithy son t'om'. 
todus^ who resembled his mother Faustina, and equalled ovei 
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for the empire, Niger and Albt'nus, both of wliom were en- 
tirely defeated. Severus was an able warrior, and governed 
with ability, yet with despotic rigor. He made an expedition 
into Britain, and built a stone wall extending from Solway frith 
to the (jei'jnan ocean, and nearly parallel to tliat of Adrian. 
He died ai York, in the 18th year of his reign. 

3. Seve'rus left the empire to his two sons, CaracaVla and 
Geta, the former of whom murdered the latter; and after a 
tyrannical reign of six years, he vma himself assassinated ai 
the instigation of Macri'nus, who succeeded to the throne, and 
who, after a reign of 14 months, was supplanted by Heliosab'- 
•Um, who caused him to be put to death. 

4. HeHogah'abis succeeded to the throne when only 14 
years old ; yet, at this early age, he showed himself to be a 
monster of vice, equalling the worst of his predecessor in ex- 
tra"'agunce, profligacy, and cruelty. He was murdered in tha 
Itl. year of hb reign; yet, in this short period, he had ox* 
tiiLUsled all the resources of pleasure, and had married aut 
iivorced six wives. 

5. Heliogabalus was succeeded by his cousin, Aleicandet 
Sepe'rus, a mild, beneficent, and enlightened prince, whos< 
excellent character shines the brighter frotr the contrast of 
.hose who preceded and followed him. He was murdered in 
the 14th year of his reign, and the 29lh of his age, at ttie in- 
stigation of Max'imin, the son of a herdsman of Thrace, and 
1 Goth by nation, wno succeeded to the throne, and who was 
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nearly eight I'eet and a half in iiei:;hl, ^nd nol less riimai ks jk 
for the symmetry of his person, and his extraordinary strength, 
than his gigantic stature; and was also distinguished for hie 
military talents. 

6. The internal from the time of Alexander Sene'rus ji thai 
jf Diode'tian was filled by 16 reigns ; those of Max'imin 
Max'imus and Balbi'nus, Gor'dian, Phihp, De'cius, Ga! ua, 
/E:miiiii'nu6, Vale'rian, Gallie'nu?, Clau'diua, Aure'lian, Tap'- 
iiiis, Flo'riaii, Probus, Cams, Cari'nus, and Nume'ciao ; i 
periul of 49 years, which furnishes little that is pleasing o* 
mteie'-img The short reigns of most of ihesp emperorfi were 
alike disastrous to themselves and their subjects , and all of 
ihem except Claudius and Tacitus, weie cut off by a violdit 
death 

7 The emperor Vale'rian, in a war witn Sapoi , king of 
Persia, was defeated and 1 iken pnsoner Sapor treated his 
captive with the greatest indisrm'y and ciueliy he used him 
as a to iistool in mounting his horse , afterwards oi ^ert,d hia 
eyes to be plucked out, and finally caused him to be flijed 
alive 

8 The reign of Auiehan, which lasted only five ypavs, 
was noted for military achievements He was distinnuishcd 
fot greit talents, aa well as great seventy, as i geneial , and 
for courage and piomplitude, has been compared with Julma 
Cfesar. He defeated the Goths and Germtms, who had begun 
to harass the Romans ; but his most renowned victory was thai 
over Zeno'bia, the famous queen of Pahny'ra, who was taken 
captive ; and her secretary Longi'nus, ihe celebrated critic, 
was slain, by order of the conqueror. On his return to Eome, 
Aurelian was honored with one of the most splendid triumpha 
ivar witnessed in that city. Zenobia was reserved to grace 
this grand show, bound in chains of gold, and overloaded v^ith 
a profusion of pearls and diamonds, 

9. Diode'tian, who was the son of a Dalmatian slave, roaa 
by his merit from the rank of a common soldier to that of a 
great commander, and, on the death of Cari'nus and Niime'^ 
nan, was acknowledged emperor. He began his reign iri 284 
md two years afterwards associated with himself in the 
spDvernment his friend Maxlm'ian ; and in 292, they took two 
a:her colleagues, Gale'rim and Comtan'tius, each bearing the 
litie of Ccesar. The empire was now divided into four parta, 
'inder the government of two emperors and tv>o Casars, each 
neing nominally supreme ; but, in realitv, under the direction 
]f the superior talents of Diocletian. 

10. Tn this reign happened the 10th and last great persecn. 
lion oganst the Christians, which raged for several years, ll 
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nai mofp blooJy thir iny ihal h^d precedf^il it in' was sb 
nearly I ital, thil the tyiants boasted that tliey had est nguished 
[he Chnslian name 

11 Doitetwn, in the latter part of his reign, experientpd 
s series of calamities, ind he and his collea,„iie ^Ia^.lm laa 
resigned the government into the hinds oJ the two Ois&ars 
He then retired lo his native coiintiy, Dalmatia, and built a 
matrnihcenl pahce near the town of Sale na, where he hved 
ejglil 01 nuie years, and amused himself m cuilnatmg ins 
sarden He dpflaied that he lieie enjoyed more happiiu w 
lliati whti) adorned with the impenal purple , anii was often 
heard to e\(,laim, " Now it is that I live , now 1 se.e the beauty 
of [he sun ! ' 



SECTION XI. 

From the Accession of Constantine to the ExtincHon of the 
Western Empire. — From A. D. 306 lo 476. 

1. Constantlus died at York, in Britain, havmg appointed his 
son Constantine, his sucM^essor ; Galerius also died four years 
after ; and Constantine, surnamed the Great, having defeated 
all liis competitors, became sole master of the empire. One 
of ihe principal competitors for the crown was Mai^en'Hus ; 
and historians relate that when Constantine was marching al 
the hi?ad of his army against this rival, he beheld in the 
heavens a luminous cross, with an inscription in Greek, tovth 
iviat, " Conquer by this " ; and that, tn consequence of this 
vis.on and of the success which attended his arms, he embraced 
nhristianity. 

2 Bui whatever may have been the circumstance which 
fi'bt attracted the favoiable notice of Constantine, he became 
Ihe avowed fnend and supportei of Christianity, and has the 
honoi of be ng eniolled as the first Christian, emperor. lie 
(iiil an end to the persecution of the Christians, and also In 

he coi ibits of gladiators, and other barbarous exhibitions, 
llife reign forms an important eia m ecclesiastical history, a& 
he Roman government now became the professed prolectoi 
if the religion which it had repeatedly and cruelly persecuted 

3 An important event m the leign of Constantine, was the 
removal of the seat of ernpiie from Rome to Byzan'iium, 
wt jch latter city, from him, took the name of Comtantinople. 
The empire baa long been verging to ruin, and this measura 
is thought t'l have hastened lis downfall. Constantine died in 
the 31st Tear of his reign, and the 63d of his age. His 
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characte]" has been variously lepresented by different writers, 
* It is manifest," says Muller, " thai the genius of C-onstan- 
tiiie, fertile, if not happy, ai least in speoious ideas, gave a 
new direction lo the course of human affairs He maintained 
pouce by the reputation of his amns . and his name, alternate- 
fy too much exalted and unjustly degraded by prejudiced his- 
toiians, deserves an honorable menlinr among the monarchs 
ti ihi Roman world." 

4. CViiistantine divided the empire tietween his three sonii 
'.'on'siOftline II. Con'stans and Conslan'tius II., and two 
ai'|ihews. In the space of a few years, all these princes were 
«luin, except Conslanl iiu, ihe youngest of the sons, who re- 
mained sole master of ihe empire. He had a weak and un- 
fortunate reign of 24 yt^irs, during which the empire wai 
harassed and weakened hj the inroads of the barbarians from 
the north, and the mcursions of the Persians on the eastern 



5. Constantius was succeeded by his cousin Julian, sur- 
named the Apostate, because, after having received a Chris- 
tian education, he relapsed into paganism. He was possessed 
of considerable talents and learning, and of many heroic qual- 
ities ; but was the slave of the most bigoted superstition. He 
restored the pagan worship, and attempted to suppress Chris- 
tianity He undertook lo reassemble the Jews, and rebuild 
their temple , but his design is stated, by a number of ancient 
writers, to have been miraculously defeated by the eruption of 
fire-balls from ihe ground Julian was kilted in a war with 
the Persians, in the second year of his reign, am*, ihv 32d of 
his age 

6. Julian was succeeded b\ fo'i'ian, who restored the Chris- 
tian religion, and lecalled Alhrmasijts, who had been banished 
by Julian ; but he died after a short reign of seven months. Val- 
eiitin'iaa, who was then chosen emperor, associated with him- 
self his brother Valens, giving him the eastern provinces, 
which occasioned the final separation of the empire into East- 
ern and Western. The barbarians continued to make inioada 
into different parts of the empire, and the Got/ts now obtained 
\ settlement in Thrace. 

7. The successor of Valentinian was his son Gra'lian, who, 
on the death of Valens, associated with himself Theodo'mtg, 
afterwards surnamed the Great. After the death of Gralian, 
and his brother Valentinian II., Theodosius became sole mas- 
ter of the empire. His reign was signalized by 'he complete 
eaiablishmiint of Christianity, and the downfall of paganism in 
the Roman dominions. Being an able and politic soveneign, 
he reprlled the encroachments of the barbarians, aa-d by hif< 
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wise adminiatration, strengthened, in some measure, t.ie em 
pire, which had, for a considerable time, been hastening lo its 
fall. He was the last sovereign who presided over both divis- 
ions of the empire ; and, after a reign of 16 years, he waH 
succeeded by his sons, Hono'rius in ihe West, and Arca'diut 
m the East. 

S. Through the weakness of Honorius and Arcadius, Ihn 
bnrbarians weia enabled to establish and strengthen themselven 
m their territories. The Goths, under the condjct of l5t ia 
mous Al'aric, spread their devastations to the very walls ol 
Constantinople, and filled all Greece with the terror of theii 
amis Alaric then penetrated into Italy, at the liead of a largo 
army but he was defeated with great loss by the Romans, un- 
der Stil'ieho. After the death of Stilicho, Alaric invaded tlie 
country a second time, and being joined by 300,000 auxilia- 
ries, he took and pillaged several cities of Italy, and at length 
pitched his camp before the walls of Rome This great city 
which had long sat as mistiess of the world, and bar) for ai;es 
eniiched herself with the spoils of vanquished nations, was 
now ledueed lo the greatest ettiemilies by famine and pfsii- 

9 After the famine had mide the most dreadful ravages 
Alanc entered Rome, deputed Honoims of ihe imperial dig. 
nity, and gave up the city to be plundered by hiS soldiers. 
" All Ihe riches of the worid," said Ahnc in addressing hia 
army, " are here concentrated ; to you 1 abandon them : but 
I command you to spill the blood of none but tho=« whom you 
find in aims ; and to spare such as take refuge in the church- 
es." The fearful devastation continued for six diys, during 
which, these fierce barharians indulged iheir crueltj and feroc- 
ity without pity or restraint. 

10. Alaric died immediately after this conquest ; and the 
Goths, having elected in his stead AlmiVphus, for their lead- 
er, took possession of the southern part of Gaul, and likewise 
passed over the mountains, and founded their kingdom in 
Spain. 

11. A few years after the sacking of Rome by Miiric. 
commenced the sanguinary ravages of the Huns, a bu.barous 
people of Scythian origin, under the command of their fero- 
cious king At'tila, styled the Scourge of God. Having rav- 
aged the Eastern Bfnpi-e, he invaded Gaul with an anny of 
WO,OflO men ; and, on the plains of Chalons, was defeated 
by the combined forces of the Roman», under jE'tius fwho ia 
■^led by Gibbon " the last of the Romans "), and the Goths, 
under Theod'ortc, with a loss, according lo the lowest ac 
flounts, of 160,000 men. NotwithsiancRng 'his defeat H* 
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toon after mvadeJ Italy, cxicnded his ravages to the g,iti% of 
Rome, and compelled Vo/enlinian III. to puix;hase a peace 
by an immense dowry to tte given lo him with the emperor's 
sister Hono'ria. But the death of Attih soon followed, and 
by this event the earth was delivered from a warrior wlio hax) 
never suffered Europe lo enjoy any repose, aud who liad iievei 
siijoyed any himself. 

12. Valentinian 111. being assassinated at the instigation oJ 
Pdro'nJiis Max'imtts, who was saluted emperor, the empi'MB 
Bvdox'ia invited Gen'seric, king of the VandaU, to lake ven 
leance on the murderer of her husband. He eagerly em 
Sliced the opportunity of disguising his rapacious designs 
landed in Italy with a numerous army of Moors and Vtmdats 
look the city of Borne, ami gave it up to hjs soldiers to be pil- 
laged, with implacable fury, for 11 days , during which those 
monuments of art and literature, which Alaiic had spared, 
were Kin<!acke<l and desiioyed 

Id t lom ihe d<,^th of Valentinian III , the Western Empire 
dragged on a precarious and lingering exi&lence, under nine 
successive empeior^ for SI years, till it was iinilly terminat- 
ed, in 476, by the rehignition of the last empeior, fioM«7«s 
Augus lulus, lo Odia'cer, the chief of the Het uli, who assumed 
the title of img of Italy , and from this period the history of 
Rome merges into thil of Italy 

14 " Such was the end of this great empire, that had con 
quered the world with its arms, and insiiucted minkind with 
its wisdom , that had risen by temperance, and that fell by 
luxury , that bad been einbliahed bj a spirit of pat- otism, 
mid that ^unk into ruin when the tmpiie liad become w e'^ 
tensive that the title of a Rtm m c tjzen was but an empty 
name " 



SECTION XII. 

TV Kingdom of the HemU, of the Goths, and of the Lout' 
bards in Italy. — The Eastern Empire, to its Extiiieltm 
in 145a 

1. The kingdom of the Her'tdi,. in Italy, continued' only 
about 17 years ; at the end of whi«h period^ Theod'oric ikt 
Great, king of the Ostrogoths, or Eastern Goths, defeated 
ud slew Odoaaer,. made himself master of all Italy, was ac- 
knowledged sovereign of the country, and fixed Ins residence 
M Rauen'na. Theod'atun, tiie third Gothic kinj; of Italy, wat 
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def''ated and slain by Belisa'rius, ihe general of Justinian 
ivlio made himself master of Rome. But tlje Ostrogotha 
ander the brave Tot'ila, recovered their aulhority, but were 
in turn, utterly defeated, after iheir dominion m Italy had 
lasted 64 years, by Norses, who succeeded Belisarius, and 
who gover,''.ed Italy 13 years. 

2 Norses having been recalled by Justin II,, the successci 
of Justinian, invited Alhoin, king of the Lombards, or Lon' 
gfl&wds, to avenge !iia injury. Alhoin overran and subdued 
ibi' ootintry, was proclaimed king, and made Paoia the capital 
of h-3 domiiiiona. The kingdom of the Lombards, in Italj 
Juriiig the successive reigns of 22 kings, lasted 206 years, tii. 
774, when Deside'rius, or Didier, was defeated by Charle- 
magne, and Italy was afterwards incorporated into tVie new 
Empire of the West. The period which elapsed from the 
dearfi of Theodosiws the Great to the establishment of the 
Lombards in Italy, was one of the most calamitous and dis- 
ttessinff in the history of the world. 

3. The Gollis were originally from Scandifuivia, and were 
distinguished for hospitality and heroic virtues. At the time 
of their taking Rome, under Alario, they had partially em- 
Draced Christianity. The OstTsotha and Visigoths, or East- 
ern Gotlis and Western Goths, were so called from rfieir situa- 
tion The Her'uli were of Gothic origin ; and the Lombards 
were originally either from Scandinavia or the north of 
Sermany. 

4. The Eastern Shnplre, called also the Greek Empire, anu 
the Empire of Constantinople, although it suffered from the 
ravages of the barbarous nations who overthrew the Western 
Enipira, yet it resisted their attacks, and subsisted more thao 
11 centuries, fiom the time of its foundation by Conslantine 
This long period furnishes but few events which are partieu. 
larly interesting. 

5. This empire was in the meridian of its glory m the 6ili 
centiiry, during the long reign of Jiistin'ian, sometimes styled 
Ihe Great, who published a celebrated code of laws, prepaied 
by Tribo'num, a great lawyer of that age. This code ii 
■^garded as the foundation of the jurisprudence of modem 
Europe, 

6. During the reign of Justinian, Belisarius and Norses 
the two most renowned generals of the age, defended the em. 
pire against the Persians, recovered Africa from the Vandals 
and Italy from the Goths, and obtained several great victories 
over these fierce enemies. Justinian built the church of St. 
^ph''a, which is now a Mahometan mosqie. He and somii 
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nf his successors paironizud ihc nrfs and learning, and en- 
deavored to revive a taste for literature and science in Mk 
dark ages; yet the majority of these emperors were wtali 
80V",reignH, debased by luxury and vice. 

7. AtYer the removal of the seal of empire, there arose a 
rivalship between the pope or bishop of Rome, and the patri 
nrch of Constantinople, each contending for the precedence. 
This controversy, which occupies a prominent place in the 
historj- of the times, finally terminated in the entire separatiot) 
Bf the Western or Roman, and the Eastern or Greek Churches 

8. In 1204, the crusaders took and pillaged Constantinople 
and proclaimed their leader, Baldwin, count of Flanders, 
sovereign of the empire. They kept possession of the throne 
till 1261, under the reign of five French or Latin emperors, 
During this period, the Greek emperors made Nice the seat of 
tlieir power. 

9. In 1453, duimg thp reign of Comtanline XII., MaOiomel 
1!., at the head of 300,000 Turks, besieged and took Constanti- 
nople, and gave up ihe city lo he plundered by his soldiers. 
He put a hnal end to the Eastern Empiip, and since that 
event, Gon'-tantmople has conlinued the seat of the Tuikish 
government. 



section xiii 

Roman Anticioities. 

1 ^ome account of t!ie origin and mture of mo^t of the 
principal oftices, or migistracies, in the Romin government, 
ind also of the division of (he inhabitants, has already beeB 



trchy his, upon the authority of Dwnysius of Hahcai-nai 
nti been attnbuted, by most authors, to Romaltts, a leade of 
a band of shepheids or fugitives Yet it is douhtle?"! true, ihal 
the Roman government, like most others, was the gradual 
result of circumstances, the fmit of time, an I of polil cal 
/mergencv 

3 In addition to the dmsions of the people, whch tie at- 
tributed to Romulus, into three tnhes, each of them conaistmg 
of 10 cttrii^, and into two orders, pa/ricians and plebeitats, fur- 
ther subdivisions were afterwards loartH To the three lilbas, 
into which the city was al first divided, Servius Tullius added 
n fourth ; and the four tribes were named, from the mwer* 
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where ihey dwelt, the PaVatine, Subwr'ran, Col.'aline, i.a<S 
Es'quUine. Augustus afterwards divided the city into 11 
(Cards. 

4. Busides this local division, Servius distributed the cilizeni 
■nto six classes, and each class into several eetUwies, or por 
lions of citizens, so calied, not because they consisted of 100, 
but because they were obliged to furnish and maintain 100 
[pon in (ime of war. The six classes were formed according 

their pruperty ; ihe first consisting of the richest citizens, 
»nd the sixth, which was the most numerous, of the poorcsi 

1 hp whole number of centuries was 193. 

5. To the two orders of patricians and plebeians, there was 
afterwards added the equestrian order, composed of equites, 
or knights, who were chosen under the direction of the censor 
and presented with a horse at the public expense, and a gold 
rin^. They were taken promiscuously from those of the pa- 
tricians ann plebeians who had attained their 18th year, and 
whose fortune amounted to ^3,229. 

6. There were, besides, some other distinctions among the 
Roman people, as noHles, the noble, including those whose 
ancestors had held the office of consul, pretor, censor, oi 
curule ediie, and who had a right to make images of them- 
selves. The homines noei, or new men, were persons who 
were the first of their families that had raised themselves to 
any of the above offices. The ignoUles, or ignoble, were 
those who had no images of their own, or of their ancestors. 
Those whose parents had alwa)^ been free were called in- 
gen'ui ; ai' : those who had been slaves, but had been made 
free, were siyled liberli, and Uhertim. 

7. The Roman cilizeas were not merely those who resided 
in the oily and Roman territory, but the freedom of the city 
was granted to other parts of Italy, and afterwards to foreign 
cities and towns in the empire, whose iahabitants, thereby, en- 
joyed the same rights as the Romans. 

6. The slaves were an unfortunate class of persons, who 
ferfi.rmed all domestic services, and were employed also in 
various trades and manufactures. They were considered aa 
mere property, al the absolute disposal of their owners, and 
wen p.iblicly sold in a market-place. Men became slaves by 
be.ng taken in war, or by being bom in a state of servitude 
criminal*) also were reduced to slavery by way of punishment 

9. Kings. The kings of Rome were not absolute or hered 
itary, birt limited and elective. They could neither enact laws, 
nor make war or peace, without the concurrence of the senate 
and p-ople. Their badges were awhile robe, adorned wit^ 
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itripes of purple, or fringed with the samu color, a goliien 
rrown, and an ivory sceptre. They sat m the curule chair, 
which was a chair of state, made or adorned with ivory ; and 
they were attended by 12 hctors, carrying fasces, which were 
bundles of rods with an axe [securis] stuck in the middle. 

10. Senate. The senate at first consisted of 100 meniliers, 
but was afterwards inceased to 800 by Tarqiiin the Elder; 
and near the dissolutioh of the republic, it comprised upwards 
of 1000. The senators were at first nominated by the kings , 
but they were afterwards chosen by the consuls, and at last by 
ihe censors. This body was usually assembled three timi s a 
month, but was frequently called together on other days fci 
special business. A decree, passed by a majority of the sen- 
ate, and approved by the tribunes of the people, was termed 
lejiatus consuhum. The senators were styled patres, or fa- 
thers, on account of their age, gravity, and the paternal caw 
they had of the state. From them the pairictan a derived their 
designation, because the senate was, at first, composed wholly 
of that order. 

11. Magistrates in general. The magistrates in the Roman 
republic were elective, and previous to their election they were 
called candida'ti [candidates], from a while robe which they 
wore while soliciting the votes of the people, 

12. The Roman magistrates were divided into ordinary, ex- 
traordinary, and procincial. The ordinary magistrates were 
ihose who were created at stated times, and were constantly in 
the republic r the chief of these were the consuls, censors, 
tribunes, ediles, and questors. The extraordinary were such aa 
rose out of some public disorder or emergency : these were 
the dictator and the master of the horse, who commanded the 
cavalry ; the decemvirs, the military tribunes, and the inter- 
rex. The provincial magistrates were those who were appoint- 
ed to the government of the provinces. These were at first 
pretors, afterwards pro-consuls and pro-pretors, to whom were 
■'oined questors and lieutenants. 

13. Consuls. The consuls had the same badges as tht 
Bmgs, with the exception of (he crown ; and their authority 
was nearly equal, except that it was limited to one year. In 
dangerous conjunctures, they were clothed with absolute pow. 
er, by a solemn decree, " that the consuls talie care the com- 
monwealth receive no harm," In order to be a candidate foi 
the consulship, it was requisite to be 43 years of age. 

14. Pretors. The pretor, who was next in dignity to the 
consuls, and in their absence supjiliod their place, was appoint- 
ed to administer justice. He presided in the assemblies of the 
people, cnnv<!Ded the senate upon any emergen ty, and exhibit 
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ed ceriB'n public games. There was at first biu one preloi 
then two, afterwards more. 

15. Cemora. The office of censor was esteemed more hoiv 
orablo than that of consul, although attended with less power, 
Tliere were two censors, chosen every five years, and then 
most important duty was performed every fifLh year, in taking 
the census of the people ; after which they made a solemn 
lustration, or expiatory sacrifice, in ihe Campus Martius. in 
the name of the people. 

16. Trihtnes. The office of the trihunes was instituted 
merely to protect the plebeians against the patricians ; but the 
tribunes gradually acquired very great power. 

17. Ediles. The ediles were so named from their nffice 
tkhich was the care of the public edifices, baths, aqueducts, 
roads, markets, &c. They were of two kinds ; plebeian ediles, 
who were assistants fo the tribunes ; and curule ediles, who su- 
perintended the public games. 

18. Qaestors. The questors were elected by the people to 
take care of the public revenue. At first there were only two, 
but several more were afterwards added. The military ques- 
tors accompanied the army, and took care of the payment of 
the soldiers. The provincial questors attended the consuls or 
pretors into their provinces, and received the taxes and tribute. 

19. Assemblies of the people. An assembly of the whole 
Roman people, fo give their vote on any subject, was called 
eomi'tia. There were three kinds of cotiii'lia ; the euria'tUt 
the centiiria'ta, and the Iriht'ta. The comitia were summoned, 
by some magistrate, to pass laws, to elect magistrates, to de- 
cide concerning peace and war, and to try persons guilty of 
certain heinous crimes. 

20. The comilia curiata consisted of an assembly of the 
resident Roman citizens, who were divided into 30 cwriV, a 
majority of which determined all matters of importance which 
were laid before them. 

21. The comitia cenluriata were the principal assembly of 
flie people, in which they gave their votes, divided into the cat 
iKries of their classes, according to the census. At these comi- 
lia, lite consuls, pretors, and censors were created, the most 
important laws enacted, cases of high treason tried, and wai 
declared. They met in the Campus Marlins, and all Roman 
citizens, wliether residing in the city or country, had a right tn 
be present and vote with their respective centuries. 

22. The comitia tribula were an assembly, in which the 
people voted divided into tribes, according to their regions oi 
wards. They were held to create inferior magistrates loelecl 
iseitain priests, to make laws, and hold tria s 
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23. The comitia continued to be assembled for upward* of 
70ft years, when that liberty was abridged by Julius Casar 
and after him by Augustus, each of whom shared die right of 
creating magistrates with the people. Tiberius deprived (he 
I'eople altogelher of the right of election. 

24 Priests. The ministers of religion did not form a ■!»■ 
tinct order from the Eoman citizens, but were ehoscn from the 
most honorable men in the state. Some of the priests were 
common to ail the gods ; others were appropriated to a partic- 
ular deity : of the former kind, the most important were ihe 
pontif'ices, the au'gures, the karus'pices, the qidndeeim'mri, 
and the septem'viri ; who were all subject to the pont'ifex man?'- 
imus, or high priest, chosen by the people. 

25. The pontijiees among the Romans were priests, 15 in 
number, who judged all causes relating to religion, regulated 
the feasts, sacrifices, and all other sacred institutions, and in- 
spected the lives and manners of the inferior priests. The 
pontifex Ktoiimws, or high priest, was a person of great digni- 
y and authority : he held his office for life, aad all the other 
priests were subject to him. 

26. The augures, or augiirs, were 15 in number^ and were 
[•f great authority. It was their office to foretell future events, 
fo interpret dreams, oracles, prodigies, &c., and to say whethur 
6ny action would be fortunate or not. They divined the futuit! 
chiefly in five ways ; — from the appearance of the heavens, as 
blunder and lightning ; from the singing or flight of birds , 
from the feeding of chickens ; from quadrupeds ; and from un 
common itccidents, as sneezing, stumbling, seeing apparitions, 

27. The karuspices were priests whose business it was to 
,ook upon the beasts offered in sacrifice, and by them to divine 
the success of any enterprise, and to obtain omens of futurity, 
riioy derived Iheir omens from the entrails of beasts ; also 
from the flame, smoke, and other circumstances attending the 
wcrifio.e. 

28. The quindecimviri were 15 priests who had the charg*) 
Bf the Sibylline hooks, which were three prophetic volumes, 
«aid to have been procured from a woman of extraordinary ap- 
psarance, in the time of Tarquin the Proud. They were sup- 
posed to contain the fate of the Roman empire, and were kepi 
in a stone chest under the Capitol, 

29. The septemviri were seven priests who prepared the 
lacred feasts at the games, processions, and other solemn (ic- 
tasions ; and they were also assistants to the pontifices. 

a**. The priests of particular deities were called Flam'inet^ 
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ihe chief of them were tlie Dia'Us, priest of Jupitei ;)m 
Salii, priests of Mars ; the Lupe'vU, priests of Pan ; the Po 
ii'a'i, nriests of Hercules ; the Gal'li, priests of Cyb'cle ; am' 
the Ve»tal Virgins, consecrated to the worship of Vesta. 

31. The Romans worshipped their gods in temples coiise* 
crated by the augurs; also in groves. Their worship con 
Bisted chiefly in prayer, vows, and sacrifice. 

33. Festivals. The Romans celebrated feasts in January in 
honor of Janus ; in February were the Luperca'lia, or feastB 
iif Pan, and the Fera'lia, in honor of ghosts or spirits of the 
deceased ; in March, the Matrona'Ua, a feasl kept by llie Ro- 
man matrons, and the Qidnqua'tria, in honor of Minerva ; m 
April, ihe Cerea'Ua, in honor of Ceres; in December, the 
Satama'Ha, or the feasts of Saturn, the most famous of aU Jie 
festivals. There were, besides, many other festivals. 

33. Games. The shows exhibited in the circus maximv* 
were chariot and hoi^se-races ; contests of strength and agility j 
mock fights on horseback; combats of wild beasts; repre. 
sentalions of horse and foot battles ; and naia»a'ekiiz, or mock 
naval battles. 

34. Gladiators. The gladiators were persons who fought 
with weapons in a public circ«s or amphitheatre, for the 
amusement of the people. These combats were introduced 
About the 400th year of the city, and became a most favorite 
entertainment. The combatants were, at first, composed of 
captives, slaves, and condemned malefactors, who were regu. 
larly trained for the combat; but in the more degenerate pe- 
riod of the empire, fvee-bom citizens, and even senators, en- 
gaged in this disgraceful and dangerous amusement. Great 
numbers of men were destroyed in these inhuman exhibitions. 
After the triumph of Trajan over the Daeians, spectacles wore 
exhibited for 123 days, in which 11,000 animals of differort-. 
kinds were killed, and 10,000 gladiators fought. 

35. Triumfh. A triumph was a solemn procession, in 
iphijh a victorious general and his army advanced through 
the city to the Capitol. It was the highest military bono! 
whirh could be obtained in the Roman state, and was reserved 
for thrise generals who, by hard-earned victories and glorious 
ichievements, had added to the territories of the commor- 
iveaith, or had delivei-ed the state from threatened danger. 
The j-roeession began from the Campus Martius, and pa^ed 
through the moat public places in the city to the Capitol ; the 
■treela being strewed witn flowers, and the altars smoking will' 
incense. It was coinpospd of music.ana, oxen for sacnfice. 
carnages carrying llie spoils taken from the enemy, the cao- 
■iTr kinsrs or lea'^en^ and their aiicndnnts, and after the whole 
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Jie Iriiimphant general, dressed in purple en broide.fd witi, 
gold, with a crown of laurel upon his head, and other deco 



36. Dress. The most distinguished parts of the Komaii 
dress were the toga and the tu'nica. The toga, or gown, 
worn by Roman citizens only, was loose and flowir.g, ai.i 
covered Ihe whole body ; it had no sleeves, and was disposed 
in grajeful folds, to give the wearer a majestic appenranee 
The toga mri'lis, or manly gown, was assumed by young men 
at ilie age of 17 years. — The tunica, or tunic, was a while 
woollen vest, which came down a little below the knees be- 
fore, and to the middle of the leg behind, and was fastened 
tight about the waist by a girdle. 

37. Meals. The principal meal of the Romans was called 
tisna or supper, which took place about three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and exceeded in luxury everything known in mod- 
ern times. The early Romans lived chiefly on bread and pot- 
herbs ; but when riches were introduced by their conquests, 
luxury seized all ranks, and everything was raiisackeil tiy 
gratify the appetite. In the early ages, the Romdns sat ai 
meals, but afterwards they reclined on sumptuous couches, 
Their ordinary drink at feasts was wine, which they mixed 
with water, and sometimes with spices. 

38. Forum. The Forum was the principal public place in 
the city. It was a large, oblong, open space, where the as- 
semblies of the people were hold, where justice was adminis- 
tered, and public business transacted. It was entirely sur- 
rounded with arched porticos, within which were spacious 
halls, called basil'icce, where courts of justice might sit for tlie 
lecision of private affairs. 

!(9, Campus Martins. The Campus Mirtius or Field of 
lavs, was a large plain, without the i- ty along the Tiber 
fliere the Roman youth practised all k nds of atl let c exer- 
'isea and sports, and learned the use of arm," It w»8 adorned 
nth the statues of famous men, and v ih ir phal orches, 
otumns, ponicoB, an! other magnificent st u turca 
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to (Ad end of Ike Comvionieeallk, 
OSSRoauLBi, fuiindB Rimn; institutes ttie senate; divides i 

id plebfioHS. 

' 15 JV^niu Poraptliita, a jjacilic king ; regulates Ttligious ceieiaaai 

" n TuUits Hastilius. Combat betweeu the Horatii and CuriaftT 

I 40 ^cus JUm-^uf, builds tbe port of Oatia! conquers the Lmins 

16 Tarquin the Elder, constructs ilie cloaae ; founds the cttpttoL 

ary Sih yeac. 
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goveraiB^ abolislled (509), and tlie Cumnu/njBeaiih begins. 
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PldieiaTts: the latter retire lo Molts Sof-er. IViJiinfiS crt Rt 

85 Dissensions respeeung .S^ariBn Low begin. Cirriolaraa. 

71 Law Voiero; the privileges of the Plebeians increased. 

1 56. Cindmuaaa Dictator ; defeats the Folsci and Mlqui. 

61 DecamTiTS appointed i Laws of the TmehBt Tabtea. 

49 The Decaamrs banished. — 445, MUiliiTy Trilmnes created. 

45 tnltrmarriages of the Patricians and Plebeians. 

"7 Two Ceneofs appointed.— 406. The troops receive i-^itiarpajr. 

1 Veii (alien by Camillas, the Diet ~~ 
90 The GauU, under Brennus, defeat the Romans, and burn Eimu. 
"3 JUaniiitii C'apitolinua ttirown down the Tarpeiao Roch. 

3 War with the Sataitttes begins ; lasts 53 jears. 

3 The CaTnpimiaas subdued. — 332 The ^pian Way formed. 

War with the Tor«n/ines and "Pi/rrAua.- 266. Lower Italy coat\. 
64 First Pubic W*b : lasts till 941. — 255. HegtUus defeatad. 
'JH Cisalpine Gaul reduced to a Roman province. 
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12 Romans {Murctittts) take S^acuse ; and (310) conquer ^diy. 

7 The Romans (JVero and Uvy) defeat Aitdrubal at Metaurjtg. 

2 The Romans {Sdpio ^rieanus) defeat Harmiiml at Zama. 
'" 97 The Romans defeat the Macedonians at Cvnocephale. 

68 Battle of Pydna ; ^itee&mia reduced to a Roman provinoa. 
19 TftirdPnsic War; ends (146), Cortfto^e being destroyed. 
'6 CoTiatk laten, and nil Greece reduced to a Roman provinm 
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15 CiBsar perpetual Dietaior;— 44. Cicaar murdered. 
43 Second Tntimadrate ; Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus. 
49 Bnttle of PhMippi; Brutus and Cassius overthrown. 
31 Battle of Actium gMned by Mgiistvs, who puts an end to Iha 
Commomtiealtn, and becomes emperor- 
To iBcertain thgdaie of anr eifnl in thie Ta.bLe, acM tfie fifares conneclal with tht 
i>«f la t>is cenlur; ielcm TIum it annears tbu Rime una Imrtu by Ihe Oaalt 3.C. 390 
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THE MIDDLE AGES. 



1. The Middle Ages comprise a period of about a (huusand 
fears, from the 5th to the 15th century ; or from (he subver- 
siim of the Western Empire of the Romans to that of the 
Eastern Empire. During these centuries., Europe was sunk 
in ignorance, barliarism, and superstition ; hence this period 
ia styled the Dark Age.i. 

2. The migration of the Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other 
barbarous nations from the north of Europe, look place in the 
latter part of the 4lh century, and the beginning of the 5th. 
These barbarians possessed themselves of the middle and 
south of Europe ; and in less than one hundred years after 
this event, almost all learning and civilization disappeared. 
Literature had been gradually declining since the reign of 
Augustus ; yet considerable remains of it existed in the Ro- 
man Empire till after the fall of the capital before the arma 
of the Goths. The darkest period was from the 6th century 
to the 12th. 

3. In theso dark and miserable times, the human mind 
was neglected and debased ; books were extremely scarce, 
and were procured only at an immense price, the cost of a 
■ingle ('olume being equal to that of a good house ; the com- 
mon people were wholly uneducated ; many persons of the 
highest rank, and in the most important stations, were unable 
to read; and contracts were made verbally for the want of 
persons capable of writing them. The learning which existed 
was confined chiefly to ecclesiastics and monks ; yet many 
priests did not understand the service which it was Ineir diiiy 
daily to recite ; and many bishops had never seen a copy of 
the Bible during their lives, 

4. The state of morals, both among the clergy and laity, 
was exceedingly low ; and Christianity had lost most of its 
original excellence, and was corrupted into a degrading su- 
perstition. The political state of Europe was also character 
ixed by anarchy violence, and rapine. 
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112 THE ARARS OR oARACENS. 

5. The absurd mod-s of Irial by single combat or duel, tnd 
also by ordeal, that is, by walking blindfold over htt ars of 
iron, or being thrown into the water, were commonly jaed ai 
methods of discovering guilt and innocence. 

6. The mosi considerable empire that existed in Europe dur 
ing tlie Middle Ages was the New Empire of the West, whick 
was established by Charlemagne, but which was not of loog du- 
ration. I' was during these ages that the famous and success 
fill imi'ostor Ma'knmel appeared, and llie Maliometan or Sara 
ten Empire flourished. From the 8th to the 13th centuries 
llie Saracens surpassed all their contemporaries in the cultiva 
tion of literature and science. 

7. Some of the most remarkable circumstances which char- 
acterize the histo!y of Europe and the state of society, during 
Ihis period, are, the Feudal System, the Crusades, and 'Chwalry 



THE ARABS OR SARACENS. 

1. Refore the time of Ma'homef, The Arabians were a ruda 
nation, livijig generally in independent tribes, who traced their 
descent from Ishmael, and professed a mixed religion, com- 
pounded of Judaism and idolatry. They had had, as a nation 
but little intercourse with the neighboring kingdoms. 

2. The Saracens, however, a warlike tribe of Arabs who ift 
habited the western part of Arabia, had, before this period, 
been induced, by the hope of plunder, to forsake their deserts, 
and had become alternately the support and terror of the tot. 
tering empires of Rome and Persia. They were in the hal'il 
af selling their services, as mercenaries, to those who would 
pay most liberally ; and their name was applied, by Christian 
autlors of the Middle Ages, to the Arabian nations generally., 
whc w ':re the tirst disciples of Mahomet ; and who, within SO 
jrears fter his death, conquered a considerable part of Asia 
and Afiica, and some portions of Europe ; but the desncndenls 
at t!ie Arabs, who subdued and possessed themselves of Spain, 
have been styled Moors. 

3. Arabia had afforded an asylum to tlie persecuted Chris, 
lians of ditTerent sects ; and, at the end of the 6th century, 
'.Itiristianity had become the prevailing religion in some parts 
of the country. It was, however, a most corrupt form of 
Christianity, inculcating the worehip of saints and images, witli 
manj oliior absurd and superstitious ceremonies ; and among 
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both the priusts and llie people, a general depravity i f nu men 

4. Sucl" was tlie stale of Arabia, when Ma'komet or Moham'' 
med, thai most extraordinary and successful impostor, appear 
ed. He was a native of Mecca, a man of no educatii,! but of 
great natural talents. In 609, when about 40 years of nge, he 
pretsnded to have received a divine commission li pr^ipagate 
B new rejgion. He withdrew to a place of retiremen;, where 
hs affirmed that he held conferences with the angel Gabrie , 
These discourses were collected into a volume called the K-y 
ran, or Alcoran, which is the MahomPtan bible Ma homtt 
petformed no miracles, but appealed chiefly to the ex f lienor 
of the doctrine contained in the Koran and to the elegance oi 
.ts style, as proofs of its inspiration 

5. The two leading doctrines of his rehgion were these 
namely, " There is hut one God, and Mahomet is hf- prophet ' 
He taught lliat others, at various times, as Abiah m Moses, 
and Jesus Christ, had been d vinely commissioned to teach 
mankind ; but tlmt he himself was the lasl and greatest of tha 
prophets. He adopted much of the morality of the (xospel and 
retained many of the rites of Judaism, and some of the Ara- 
bian superstitions, particula ly he p l^rimage lo Mecca. But 
he owed his success, n a grea measure, to his allowing his 
followers great latitude c 1 cen ous ndulgences, and to his 
promising them, as theu* fu e e a d, a paradise of sensual 
pleasures. 

6. He propagated h re! g on by he sword, stimulated the 
courage of his followers by nculca n^ the strictest predestina- 
rianiam or fatalism, and oused he enthusiasm by the assur- 
ance of a martyr's crowi o e ery one who sliould fall in bat- 
tle. It was inculcated s a f d e ita! doctrine, that " to 
fight for the faith was an act of obedience to God " ; hence 
the Maliomeians or Saracens denominated iheir ferocious End 
biooily ravages holy wars. — They term their religion Islam oi 
IslaMism ; and call themselves Mussulmans or Ju osZeins, thai 
tiB, true believers or orthodox. 

7. Mahomet, in the beginning of his efforts, bad but liilic 
auccPss in malting proselytes. His firsi couveris wei'i? Wn 
wife Kadija, his slave Zeid, his cousin and son-in-law the fa- 
mous AU, and his father-in-law Ahi-beker, who was a man of 
influence. These, together with ten others, were all whom he 
had persuaded lo acknowledge the truth of his mission, at the 
er d of three years. 

8. A popular tumult being raised against him at Mecca, he 
was compelled, in order to save his life, to escape ; and iie fleO 
£ disguise to Medina. His /ighl or Hegira, is the Mahom- 

10* 
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eian era, corresponding to the year A. D. 622. He wi s tar 
ricd into Medina in triumph, by 500 of its richest citizens ; and 
there Ine assumed the sacerdotal and regal office. He placed 
himself at the head of an army of his converts, and began to 
propagate his religion by the sword : having defeated his etie- 
mies, he entered his native city, Mecca, in 639, as a triiimph^ni 
conqueror. He fought in person nine battlcsj subdued h.I 
Arabia, extended his conquests to Syria, and after a career of 
IT ctory, died at Medina, at the age of 63, ten years after hi 
II ghl from Mecca to that city. 

9. Mahomet affected the most rigid austerity, and the nio?I 
jstematious piety ; and he is described " as a perfect model of 
Arabian virtue, brave and liberal, eloquent and vigorous, noble 
and simple in all his dealings, and of irreproachable morals." 
This is the fair side of his character ; but on the otl-.er hand, 
he is reproached with the grossest sensuality, — having married, 
according to some authors, eleven, and according to others, sev- 
enteen wives, — with never having hesitated to make use of the 
worst passions of his followers for the advancement of his pur- 
poses, and with having had frequent recourse, in the progress of 
Ills conquests, to the most wanton cruelty and the basest perfidy. 

10. Mahomet was succeeded by Abu-beker, who is styled 
the first caliph, a subordinate title, which was assumed from 
respect and in reference to Mahomet, and which signifies, in 
Arabic, successor or vicar. He continued the career of con- 
quest, and, with the aid of his general CaUd, defeated a great 
army of the Greek emperor Herac'lhis, took Damascus, and 
died in the third year of his reign. At his death he beqtiealhed 
the sceptre to the brave Omar. " ( have no occasion for the 
place," said Omar, " But the place has occasion for you," re- 
plied *he dying caliph, 

1 1. Omar., with the assistance of his favorite general Ohei- 
dah, in one campaign, deprived the Greek empire of Syria 
Phrenicia, Mesopotamia, and Chaldea ; and in a second cam- 
paign, he reduced to the Mussulman dominion and reltgicii 
ihe whole empire of Persia. His aimy, under Amrou, loel 
Alexandria, and subdued Egypt. 

\2. Amrou, being requested to spare the Ales^andrian libra 
r^ wrote for directions respecting it to Omar, whc is said tc 
hai I returned the following answer, characteristic of an igno- 
rant barbariat- and fanatic : " If these writings agree with the 
Koran, they are useless, and need not be preserved ; if they 
disagree, they are pernicious, and ought to be destroyed." 
The sentence, as is related by numerous authors, w^s execulea 
l»y using this vast collection of the writings of the ancients as 
Qol fa- halting the 4000 baths of tlte city for biy months. Thi» 
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wag Ufi largest library Uiat the world had then seen, — stateJ 
1.1700,000 volumes, — and its destruction is regardei as iha 
groatest loss to literature that is recorded Id history. 

13. Omar, during a reign of 10 years, reduced 36,000 cities 
and Tillages to his obedience, demolished 4,000 Christian 
churches or temples, and ertcted 1,400 mosques for Mahotr.- 
etan worship. He was finally assassinated, and succeeded by 
Othnan, who added Bactria'na Euid a part of Ta' tary to (he 
drminion of the caliphs. On his death, AH, who had mairiid 
Pat'ima, the daughter of Mahomel, was elected to the caliph- 
ate. He is reputed the bravest and most virtuous of the 
caliplis, and his reign was glorious, though of only five years' 
duration. 

14. In the space q{ less than half a cenlury, the Saracens 
raised an empire more extensive than what then remained of 
the Roman ; and in 100 years from the flight of Mahomet from 
Mecca to Medina, the dominions of his successors extended 
from India to the Atlantic, comprehending the widely distant 
regions of Persia, Syria, Asia Minor, Arabia, Egypt, the North 
of Africa, and Spain. 

15. The reign of Ali forms a remarkable era in the Mus- 
sulman history, on account of a schism which then arose, and 
which caused the followers of Mahomel to be divided into two 
great parties, which stiil continue to exist, known by the names 
of Stmnitet, or Sonnites, and Skiiles, who detest and anathema- 
tize each other as heretics. The Shiites are zealous adherents 
of Ali, whom they regard as equal to Mahomet, but reject 
Abu-heker, Omar, and Othman, the first three caliphs, as usurp- 
ers. The Sunnites, or orthodox Mahometans, acknowledge the 
lightful authority of these caliphs, but admit no one to be equal 
to Mahomet; and they receive the Simnak, or body of tra- 
ditions concerning the prophet, as of canonical authority ; but 
this is rejected by the Shiites. The Turks are Sunnites, and 
ll.e Persians are Shiites. 

IS. Ali remo^'ed the seal of the Mussulman sovereigns frtOT 
Macca to Cufa, on the Euphrates ; and in 768, it was removed 
by Almansor to Bagdad ; hence they are styled cati/ihs aj 
Bagdad. Next to the caliphate of Bagdad, the other caliph 
ate most illustrious in Saracenic history was that of Cordoca 
in Spain. Walid, who reigned at Cufa in the early part of 
the 8th century, was the Rrst that founded a hospital, and 
built caravansaries or puhiic inns, for t'le accommodation of 
travellers 

17, The first race of caliphs were styled Onaiii'ades, the 
first of whom was Moamynk; of these, 19 reigned in succes- 
sion ; u'ler which began the dynasty of the Ahlas'sides, who 
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were dtscendod from Aihas^ the uncle of Mahomet AintOi 
tor, thfi second caliph of this race, built Bagdad, and made il 
(he seat of the Saracen empire, and it became the largest and 
most splendid city in the world. He was a liberal patron of 
learning and science ; and it was he who first introduced the 
cultivation of them among the Saracens. 

18. The reign of Harovn al Rasckid, the 35tli caliph, who 
was contemporary with Charlemagne, was the most splendid of 
the whole dynasty ; and it. is regarded as the Augustan age of 
Baraceg or Arabic literature. This prince rendered himself 
illuslritniB by his valor, generosity, and benevolencf> ; by hi* 
B(|u liable igovem me nt, and his patronage of learned men. h 
is to these times that a great part of our proverbs and roman- 
ces must be referred ; and the Thousand and one Nights have 
reniiered Haroun al Raschid more celebrated than his victo- 
rious march through Asia. Schools of learning were, at this 
period, established in the principal towns. The science) 
chiefly cultivated were medicine, geometry, and astronomy : 
poetiy and fictioD also commanded attention. Some of iJie 
successors of Haroun al Raschid, particularly his son Al Ma- 
miin, followed his footsteps in patronizing learning. Litera- 
ture was also successfully cultivated by the Saracens of Spain 
and Africa 

19. From the time of the removal of the seat of govern- 
ment to BagQvd, the importance of Arabia began to decline. 
Many chiefs of the interior provinces rose to assert their in- 
dependence, and withdrew themselves from ihe civil jurisdic- 
tion of the caliph, regarding him only as the head of theii 
religion. 

20. The Saracens might have established an immense em- 
pire, if they had acknowledged but one head ; but as their con- 
quests extended, their states soon became disunited. Spain, 
E-^pl, Morocco, and India had, al an early period, their sepa- 
rate sovereigns, who continued to respect the caliph of Bagdad 
as the successor of the prophet, but acknowledged no tcmpoial 
subjection to his government. 

21. The house of Abbas furnished 37 caliphs, who reisnod 
111 succession. Bagdad continued to be the seal of the Sarg- 
ten en'pire 490 years, during which long period it sustained 
nevera! obstinate sieges, and was the scene of many a bloody 
revolution. At length, in the 656th year of the Hegira, A. D- 
1258, Bagdad was taken by Hidaku, the grandson of the cele. 
brated Genghis Khan : the reigning caliph, Al Mostasem, was 
Dut to death ; the caliphate was abolished, and the Sasacen 
umpire terminated. 

99 The immediate successors of Mahomet found theiib 
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Kjlves under the nccassity of affecting that enthisiaslic de- 
votion, and rigid austerity, by which he had established hi» 
character as a prophet, and his power as a sovereign. Ail 
tite time ihcy could spare from the duties of royally was spen! 
in prayer or prea<,liing before liie sepulchre of the imposti-r 
Their manners were modest and unassuming; they affected 
great huiniUty, practised various mortifications, and corde- 
scendod to perform the meanest offices. Satisfied with the, 
power of royally, they affected to disdain its pomp. But wlien 
Iheir power was confirmed beyond the fear of revolution, they 
ib-got tlie rt!al or affected virtues which their predecessors l*ad 
la ind it necessary to pi^actise, and became distinguished fci 
iheir oppression^ Iheir love of show and magnificence, theii 
luxury and effeminacy. 

23. As the caliphs succeeded to both the regal and sacer 
dotal offices which Mahomet had assumed, they were the nios' 
absolute monarchs in the world. No privileged order waa 
recognized in the Saracen empire, to impose a salutary re- 
straint on the will of the despots. The Koran was, indeed, 
prescribed as the rule of their actions, and it inculcated the 
duties of humanity and justice ; but thoy were themselves the 
interpreters and judges of that code ; nor did any Mussulman 
dare dispute their infallibility. Their office, uniting spiritual 
with temporal power, bore a striking resemblance to thai of 
the popes ; nor did the resemblance fail, with regard to pomp, 
haughtiness, and oppression. 



THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 

>. The Feudal Spstem had its origin among the barbarou> 
■fttions, the Goths, Vandals, Huns, Lombards, &.C., that over- 
ran the countries of Europe, on the decline of the Roman era 
pip( ; but it is !9upposed to have received its earliest improve- 
ment among the Lombards. It was adopted by Charlemagm, 
and eventually by most of the princes of Europe ; and it .1 
generally believed to have been first introduced into England 
by William the Conqueror. 

2. When the northern barbarians had made a conquest of 
Ihe provinces of the Roman empire, the conquered lands were 
listributed by lot hence they were called allotted or allodial , 
lUid they were held in entire sovereignty by the different chief- 
ainF. w thout any other obligation existing between them thai 
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thai of uniting, in case of war, for the common (ie.ence. Tjii 
king or captain -general, who led on his respective tribos ta 
conquest, naturally received by far the largest portion of tei% 
ntory for his own sliare ; and his principal followers, to whon 
he granted lands, bound themselves merely to render him mill 
tary (services, 

3. Tlie example of ihe king was imitated by his courtiera, 
fIio distributed, under similar conditions, portions of their as- 
tatijs to their dependants. Thus a feudal kingdom becai"? 
a military establishment, and had the appearance of a victo 
c. }as army encamped under its officers in different parts cf 
a (<)-inlry; every captain or baron considering himself In 
d:pendenl of his sovereign, except during a period of na 
liunal war, 

4. Possessed of wide tracts of country, and residing at a 
distance from the capital, the=n barons or lords erected strong 
and gloomy castles or fbni-esses in places of difficult access ; 
and not only oppressed the people, and slighted the civil mag- 
istracy of the state, but were often in a condition to set Ihc 
authority of the crown itself at defiance. 

5. The fundamental principle of this system was, that all 
the lands were originally granted out by the sovereign, and 
were held of the crown. The grantor was called lard, and 
t'lose to whom he made grants were styled his feudatories oi 
vassals. As military service was the only burden lo wiiicb 
the feudatories were subjected, this service was esteemed 
honorable, and the names of freeman and soldier were sy- 
nonymous. 

6. The great mass of the people, who cultivated the lands, 
were styled serfs or i-illains, and were in a state of miserable 
servitude. They were not permitted to bear arms, nor suffered 
to leave the estates of their lords. 

7. The feudal government, thotigh well calculated foi dis- 
fence, was very defective in its provisions for the interior o.-det 
of society. A kingdom resembled a cluster of confederated 
states imder a common head ; and though the bai-ons or ni)bl>» 
owed a species of allegiance to the kmg, yet, when oliedience 
was itfused, it could be enforced only by war 

8. The bond of union being feeble, and the sources of dij 
cord innumerable, a kingdom often exhibited a sct,ne of an- 
archy, turbulence, and war, and such was, m fact, the slate 
of Europe, with respect to interior govfrnment, from the 7th 
to the 11th century 

9. Some of the principal causes ot the graduil overthrow 
of the Feudal System were, the crusades, the formation of 

with special puvileges, the change of 
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(he mode of war which followed the iuvcntloi of gunpowdtT 
ihe extension of commerce, the increase and distribution di 
wealth, and the diffusion of knowledge. Some rehcs of it, 
however, stiL exist in some parts of Europe, particularly in 
Russia and Poland, and in some portions of Germany, 



THE CRUSADES. 

1. The Crusades, or Holy Wars, the first of which na> 
commenced in 3096, and the last in 1270, were military expe- 
diiions, undertaken by the Christians of Europe, for ihi:, de- 
liverance of Palestine, and particularly the sepulchre of oisi 
Savir.r, from the dominion of the Mahometans. These enter 
prises involved all the nations of Western Europe ; yet, in mos^ 
of lh«m, the Frmch took the lead. In fi37, Jerusalem was 
conquered by the Saracetis, who were induced, by self-interest, 
to permit Christian pilgrims to visit the city. But when the 
Tiwts, a wild and ferocious tribe of Tartars, got possession of 
Jerusalem, in 1065, the pilgrims were no longer safe, but were. 
exposed lo insult and robbery. The dangers of pilgrimage, 
painted in the most frightful colors by those who returned 
from the holy city, threatened the discontinuance of whai 
was regarded, in that age of ignorance and superstition, a 
sacred duty. 

2. Peter the Hermit, a native of Amiens, in France, having 
returned from a painful pilgrimage, conceived the design of 
arming the sovereigns and people of Europe, for the purpose 
of rescuing the holy sepulchre out of the hands of the infidels. 
With this view, he travelled from kingdom to kingdom, de* 
loribing the sufferings of the pilgrims with the most inflamma 
lory pathos, and calling aloud for vengeance. He exhlhited 
o ins own person, a complete specimen of monVish ausler:!) 
lod frantic enthusiasm. His body, which was covered wilh a 
eoerse garment, seemed wasted with fasting; his head VdS 
bare; hi; feet naked; he bore alof\ in his hand a large und 
*e(giity crucifix; and his prayers were frequent, long, and 
louii. III! accosted every person whom he met, and enlereil 
without hesitation, the palaces of the great and the cottagei 
of the poor. 

3. tjrhvtt II._ the reigning pontiff, pitched upon tnis en- 
thusiast as a fit person to commence the execution of a grand 
design, which had before been entertained by th<' popes, pai- 
ticularly Gregory VII. (Ilildebrand,) of arming itU Chrisiep 
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doti against the Mahometans. The project was opened in two 
aeneral councils, which were held at Placentia and Clernunt 
In 1095, and attended by many thousands. The pope himself 
harangued the multitude, and proposed lliat the o'oss, which 
was made of red stuff attached to the right shoulder, should be 
ihe badge of the combaiaiils ; and from this badgt) die expedi- 
tions were termed crusades. Plenary indulgenee .ind full ah- . 
B'llution were proclaimed to all who should devote tbeinselvej 
to tb.3 service. 

4. An immense multitude of ambitious and disorderly no 
Bi.es, with their dependants, eager for enterprise and rapine, 
and assured of eternal salvation, immediately look tiie cross, 
Roblvers, incendiaries, murdei-ers, and thousands of inferiot 
offenders, readily embraced the opportunity of making expia- 
tion for their sins ; and their zeal was increased by the hope 
of plunder and of sensua gratification. Peter the Hermit 
assumed the office of general, for which he was totally unqual- 
ified, and, placing himself al the head of 80,000 recruits, com- 
menced his march towards the East in the spring of 1096. 
This army was followed by a promiscuous assemblage of 
200,000 persons, more like the collected banditti of Europe 
than a regularly constituted soldiery. The j.iws of Germany 
were their first victims; but their outrages in Hungary and 
Bulgaria drew upon them a severe retaliation from the in- 
habitants, so that not more than a third part of this undisci- 
plined muttit-ude arrived witli Peter at Constantinople. These 
were met by sultan Sol'yman, on the plain of Nice, and almosi 
totally destroyed, without ever having seen Jerusalem. 

5. But a more valuable part of the expedition was still in 
reserve, and soon after arrived at Constantinople. These w« re 
men properly trained and appointed, led by experienced and 
able generals. The supreme command was conferred on 
Godfrey of BouiJIon, who was suppoiled by Baldwin hia 
brother, Robert, duke of Normandy (son of William the Con 
■pierorof England), Hugh, count of Vermandois, Raymond 
r.ount of Thoulouse, and various other distinguished pnnces 
of Kurope. When reviewed in the neighborhood of Nice, 
tlu-y amounted to 100,000 horse, and 600,000 foot, iiicludna i 
train of women and followers. 

6. Having taken Nice, and defeated Solyman, they pro- 
ceeded eastward, conquered Edessa, look the city of Aatioeh, 
vanquished an army of 600,000 Saracens, and, being reduced 
to little more than a twentieth pari of their original number, 
advanced to Jerusalem, which, after a siege of 40 days, wan 
taken by storm, in 1099 ; and the whole of its Mahometan and 
Jewish inhabitants were barbarously massacred. The heroic 
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Godfrey was proclaimed king tf Jerusalem by ihe tvo,>p9, una 
he soon after defeated the sultan, with an immense army, at 
Ascalon ; but, after having reigiied one year, he was compelled 
Iq give up his kingdom to the pope's legate. 

7. The conquerors divided Syria and Palestine into four 
state? ; and, seeing their object accomplished, they began lo 
return to Europe. The Turks gradually recovered their 
strength ; and lie crusadera who remained in Asia, finding 
Ihemselvea surrounded by foes, vase under the necessily of 
soliciting aid from Christendom. An army of advenlurera, 
coilucted by Hugh, tho brother of Philip i. of Fran.:e, met 
with J fate similar to that of the army under Peter the Hermit, 
being cut off in hostilities, first witn die Greeks, and afterwards 
with Solyman. 

8. The second crusade was pteached, in 1147, by me fa 
mous St. Bernard, (he founder of the monastic order of the 
Bernardines ; and Louts VII. of France, and Conrad III. of 
Germany, with 300,000 of their subjects, were persuaded to 
assume the cross. Conrad look the lead, but his army was al- 
most entirely extirpated near Ico'nivm ; the French, under 
Louis, wnre totally defeated near Laodice'a ; and the two mm- 
archs, alter witnessing the destruction of the finest armies 
which their countries had produced, returned with shame- to 
their dominions. 

9. The illuslnous SaVadin, who, about the year 1 174, raised 
himself, from the condition of an attendant of the caliphs, to 
ihe sovereignty of Egypt, Arabia, Syria, and Persia, formed 
ihe design of recovering Palestine from the Christians. Hav- 
ing defeated their army in the battle of Tiberias, he besieged 
and took Jerusalem, in 11S7, and made its sovereign,. Gui/.oji 
Lusignan, prisoner. 

10. The reigning sovereigns of the prim ipal states of E«. 
rope, Philip Augustus of France, Richard 1. of England,, and 
Frederic Barharossa of Glermany, were men of eminent lal-- 
cnls ; and by the influence of pope Clement III., Ihey were in- 
duced to unite in a third crusade, in 1188. The Emperoi 
Frederic was drowned in Cilicia, in the small river Cydiiua. 
and his army mostly destroyed. The English and Frenc'n 
ware more fortunate, they took Ptolema'is ; but Richard and 
Philip quarrelled from jealousy of each other's glory, and the 
French monarch relumed in disgust to his country. 

11. Richard ably sustamed the contest with the Sultan Sal- 
adin, whom he defeated near As'cahn : but his army was re- 
duced by famine, fatigue, and intestine quarrels. Returning 
Lhrough Germany, unaceompanied by his troops, he was ar- 
wsted, and kept in prison, till ( 
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cured from his subjecla. Before his dfipartiire from Syrin, ht 
md made a peace with Saladin, wtio soon after died. 

12. Notwithstanding the misery which had Ijeen the uniform 
result of the crusades, such was the madness of the age, liis 
fresli adventurers were ever ready to renew lliem. In 1202 
during the pontificate of the ambitious pope Innocent IIL, 
Bnldwin, count of Flanders, coilected an army to act ngaina 
the Mahometans in a fourth crusade ; but he began, as oti-cfi 
ll.td done, with the Eastern Christians. Arriving at Cofisiaali 
*opk at a time when there was a dispute respecting the &aa- 
uesaion, his interference tempted one claimant to assassinak 
bis rival, and Baldwin, after despatching the other by a piiblit 

xecution, and indulging his followers with the plunder of thf 
oity, took possession of the imperial throne of the Easier* 
&apire. SatisfieiJ with this splendid acquisition, he attempiet 
nothing agamst the Saracens. 

13. John de Brienne, a French nobleman, being apjmintnfl 
kmg of Jerusalem, made, in 1217, a descent upon Egypt, al 
the bead of 100,000 men, with the design of destroying tax 
power of its sultan at the soat of government. After a long 
siege, he took Daniielta ; but, his army being subsequently sur- 
rounded by an inundation of the Nile, he was forced to give 
up his conquests and surrender his person as a ht^iage. 

14. The crusading fanaticism in Europe bad, at length, be- 
gun to languish ; but it was again revived by Si. LoTds IX. of 
France, a monarch alike distinguished for being deeply imbued 
with the superstition of the age, and for possessing every ami- 
able and heroic virtue, AfYer four years' preparation he ael 
out for the Holy Load, iti 1248 whhsqen hs three 
brothers, and all the knights of Fra ce 

15. He began his enterprise by n ad no Eg p b. d aftei 
losing one half of his numerou a my by s ckn ss he was ut- 

eriy defeated and talten priso e by he Sa cen? H iviog 
ransomed himself and his follo^ ers he p oceeded o Palestine, 
• Iterr he remained for a conside able me and hen c uming 
to Franco, he reigned wisely and p o pe oualy fo 13 "aors. 
But the same frenzy assailing I m ag he e a kbd, in 
1'2T0, on another crusade aga s he ?!/ o- n Af a, and 
laid siege to IWiis, near which he and tlie greater part of h» 
army were destroyed by a pestilence. This was the last of 
these mad enterprises. 

16. Effects of the Crusades. The cmsades owed their or- 
igin to the fanaticism and superstition of an ignorant and baf' 
barous age, superadded to ambition, love of military uchie»9- 
ntent, and a desire of plunder. No other military enterpriiiH 

iided the attention of Europe so generally or w 
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long: ■ and no olher affords a more memorable moiium.ml o( 
human folly. They assumed the sacred character of religion 
and were styled Holy Wars. Their tracks marked liie lliree 
quarters of the world which were then known with blood ; 
and for nearly two centuries they afflicted almost every farniiy 
of Europe with the most painful privations. It is computed, 
Jiat, during their continuance, more than two millions of Euro- 
peans were buried in the East. Those who survived were 
Boon blended with the Mahometan population of Syria, and, in 
B few years, not a vestige of the Christian conquest remained. 

17. These barbarous expeditions, though productive of K 
much misery, had, nevertheless, a powerful influetice in pio 
ducing a great and beneficial change in the aspect of society 
Their effects were observable, in a greater or less degn'e, on 
the political condition, the maimers and customs, the coniTnerce, 
Ihe lileratiire, and the religion of Christendom. 

18. At tlie commencement of the crusades, the Feudal Sys- 
turn prevailed throughout Europe. The barona who engaged 
in them were obliged to sell their lands, in order to procure 
the means of conveying their troops to a foreign country. In 
this way the aristocracy was weakened, wealth more widely 
distributed, and the lower classes began to acquire properly, 
influence, and a spirit of independence. Kings, likewise, 
raised money by selling to towns immunities and privileges, 
Buch as the right of electing their own magistrates, and being 
governed by their own municipal laws. 

19. In the ages immediately preceding the crusades, the 
manners and mode of life which prevailed in Europe were 
gross and barbarous ; and so, indeed, they continued for a long 
lime after their termination ; yet a gradual improvement was 
soon visible. Travelling in foreign countries has a tendency 
to enlarge the views, and polish the manners. In the East, 
particularly in. Constantinople, the cnisaders became acquaint- 
ed with modes of life superior to what they had been uccua- 
tcmed to in their own countries, and of which, on their return, 
hey were ready to recommend the adoption. The crusades 

fve rise to various orders of knighthood, especially those g( 
. Jolm of JertisaUm, and the Templars. They imbued cliiv- 
tAry with reli^on, and brought it to maturity. 

20. These enterprises had a most beneficial influence on 
rommeree and the arts. Commerce had been carried on upon 
only a very limited scale ; and European nations had never 
had their attention sufficiently drawn to the numerous advan- 
tages of water- transport, till the destructive disasters of liie 
first crusaders, in attempting a march by land, forced upon the 
ipinds >f their followers the p^pedieni'y of conveying then 
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trtM jj9 by water By [he too'.e | fnt treq ienc\ f v.JJsges W 
Pdlesline the aits ol navigation and shtp bi il hng were rapidly 
improved , and from this peiiod may be dated the commercial 
prosperity of Pisa Genoa and Venice 

21 The crusadea, although immediately mjiuinus both to 
Juerafme and religion, were nevertheless ultimately bei O' 
ficial They commenced at a t me ol the profo indesl igno 
ranee and tlie grossest superstition — notify all that reniaiuej 
if ancient ar* and science being, at tiwt penod confined to 
Co)islantinople an i the more enligtitened of the Saracens; — 
li mg then contin tant,e, military fame was the ch ef objecl of 
smbition to all who ispiied to distinction and that blind and 
fanitical devotion to the will of the pi esthood, without which 
the p'z'opb could never hdve been seduced into so wild ai:i en- 
teiprise continued und mimshed But after two centuries of 
disaster, Euiope began to suspect tlit. folly of these expedi- 
tions, and to doubt the infall bil ty jf their promoters ; and the 
human mind was f,r (dually prepaied for an emancipation from 
bigotry and servility 

22 It may be observed that if by the supermtendence of 
Providence, these benefits to society grew out of the crusades 
they were diametrically opposite to what their projectors in- 
tended ; that these were results which they had neither tha 
wisdom to foresee, nor the virtue to design. 



CHIVALRY. 



1. Chivalry was an institution in which valor, gallantry, and 
religion were strangely blended, it constitutes one of the 
iniisl remarkable features in the history of European nations 
in tlie Middle Ages ; and, during several centuries, it prwluced 
a wonderful inlluence upon their opinions, habits, and man 
nera, the effects of which may still be traced. Its distinguisli 
log features were a romantic spirit of adventure ; a love o. 
arms, and of the rewards of valor ; an eagerness to succor ih* 
distressed, and to redress wrongs ; high sentiments of honoi 
anl religion ; and a devoted and respectful attachment to the 
female sex. 

2. The early history of chivalry is involved in obscurity ■ 
and different theories have been formed with regard to the 
oeriod, tlie nation, and the ciicumstances, to which it owed its 
origin. Bq' the best supported account appears to be iha- 
wTuch ^;s ts origin, as a regular institution, in the 11th cnn 
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lury. Before this period, however, the great principles of it 
were to be found in the manners and customs of the GothU 
nations, anifng whom the profession of arms was the only em 
ployment which wag esteemed honorable, and who were dis 
liiiguished for their delicate and respectful gallantry to fbo 
female sex. It was embodied into form and regularity by the 
Feudal System ; and was afterwards brought to maturity and 
splendor by the Crusades, and, by the change wrought upon ;: 
by these expeditions, was rendered as much a religious as a 
military institution. Some improvements in it are SHppasuJ 
rIso to have been derived from the Saracens. 

3. Chivalry pervaded almost all parts of Europe ; yet SpaMt 
and France appear to have been the countries in which it was 
firel regularly formed into a system, and where il flourished in 
its greatest purity and splendor. In Germany also, at an eaily 
pf^riod, it arrived at maturity ; but in England it was of later 
b rth, and slower growth. 

4. The sons of noblemen, who were destined for chivalry, 
entered, at the age of seven years, on a coui-se of educattoa, 
which was to prepare them for the performance of its duties 
and the enjoyment of its bonore. The place of their educa- 
tion was the castle of ihcir father, or of some neighboring 
noble. From the age of 7 to 14, the appellation given to these 
boys was page or varlet ; m old English ballads, child ; and al 
14 they were raised to the rank, and received the titie, of 
esquire, and were then authorized to bear arms, 

5. They were kept in constant and active employment, and 
waited on the master and mistress of the castle al home and 
abroad, and became accustomed to obedience and courteous 
demeanor. They were surrounded by noble ladies and valianl 
knights ; and (he first impressions made on their minds were 
those of love, gallantry, honor, and bravery. They were 
Wiught.to reverence chivalry as containing everything that was 
alluring and honorable ; and that the only means of attaining 
Ite highest honors were, devotion to the female sex, and sklj 
ana courage in warfare. 

6. By the ladies of the castle they were taught, at the same 
time, the rudiments of religion and love. " The love of Gal 
and the ladies," says Hallam, " was enjoined as a single dnty 
He who was faithful and (rue to his mistress was held sure of 
salvation in the theology of the castles." In order that they 
might have opportunity to practise, in some degree, the in- 
Btriictions which they received, it was customary for eaeli 
youth to select some young, accomplished, and virtuous lady 
al whose feet he displayed all his gallantry, and who under 
task to polish his manners. 
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I. Thn esquires were employed in vaiiov.s suhordii.nt* 
offices in tlte castles, and as allendants on the knignts, till ihey 
arrived at 21, which was the pro|>er age for admitting them iij 
the fuli lioiiora of knighthood. The candidate waa -equired to 
prepare himself by ablutions, by rigid fasting, by passing the 
niffhl in prayer, and by making a solemn confession of hia 
sins ; and, as a type of the purity of manners wliich would bo 
required of him, he was clothed in white. 

S. Ha\ing performed the preliminary rites, he then entered 
i church, and after an examination, if he were jtidged wc.rthj 
of admission to the order of knighthood, he received the sac 
lament, and took an oath, consisting of 26 articles, m which 
BTiong other things, he swore thai he would be a good, braie 
luyal, just, generous, and gentle knight, a champion of the 
church and the clergy, a protector of ladies, and a redresaei 
of the wrongs of widows and orphans. 

9. While upon his knees, he received from the hands of the 
knights and the ladies the insignia of chivalry, his spurs, 
cuirass, coat of mail, and the other parts of his armor, and, 
in the last place, his sword. The most distinguished chevalier 
then dubhed him, or bestowed on him the accolade, by giving 
him a slight blow on the shoulder or cheek with his sword, 
which has been interpreted as an emblem of the last aflVont 
which it was lawful for him lo endure. 

10. The most important part of the equipments of a knight 
was his horse ; his distinguishing weapon was the lance ; hia 
other offensive arms consisted of a sword, dagger, battle-axe, 
and maces. His dress consisted of a long, flowing robe, which 
reached down to his heels. 

II. "The virtues and endowments that were necessary to 
form an accomplished knight," says Dr. Henry, " in the 
flouiishing limes of chivalry, were such as these; — beau:y, 
stret.glh, and agility of body; gi-eat dexterity in datcing, 
wrestlrng, hunting, hawking, riding, tilting, and every othei 
manly exercise ; the virtues of piety, chastity, modesty, cour- 
tesy, loyalty, liberality, sobriety ; and above all, an inviolable 
attacimcnt to truth, and an invincible courage." 

12. Such was the estimation in which knighthood was held 
tiiat, for a long time, no sovereign could he crowned till he 
aad been knighted. Whoever had been dubbed became, as it 
irero, a citizen of universal chivalry, and possessed various 
privileges and dignities, which were not limited to the territory 
of his sovereign, but extended throughout a great pari of 
Europe. lie had a right to roam through the world in (,iesl 
:)f adventures, which, whether just or not in their purpoi-e, 
«5re alwaj 3 esteemed i\onorable in proportion as they wei^ 
perilous. 
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13. H« was authorized lo propose a Irial of sk 1 with tho 
V ice to ail tl.ose of his order whom he met, and to combal 
them 'vilh the utmost fury, if they did not acknowledge the la- 
dj to whom he had devoted himself, and whom they Ind nev- 
er seen, the most beautiful in the world. When he challenged 
thism to single combat, it was in the name of his mistress ; and 
he established her unparalleled beauty by vanquishing his an- 
tagonist, and compelling him to acknowledge her superioi 
charms. The portrait, the device, the livery, or even the most 
trifliug gift of his mistress, he cherished with the utmost fou'!. 
ooss. The crest of his helmet was ornamented with the favor t 
which she had bestowed upon him. When the sovereign feo 
hta army to the attack, his never-failing injunction was, " Lei 
every one think of his mistress." 

14. The influence of chivalry was not limited to either ses. 
The manners of the ladies of rank were necessarily polite and 
courteous ; for such they taught those of the chevaliers to be ; 
and it was their highest ambition to deserve and obtain the love 
of a valiant knight. As the laws of the institution made it the 
duty of a knight to protect the chastity and honor of the ladies, 
and forbade his speaking ill of them, or tamely hearing them 
spoken ill of by others, it was incumbent on him to warn them 
against the commission of every thing that might lower them 
'n his opinion. 

15. Strictly decorous and respectful in his behavior towards 
them, he expected they would never forfeit their claim to such 
behavior. If, however, they transgressed the laws of modesty 
or prudence, he did not fail to stigmatize their failings in a 
way that would be keenly felt. If he passed the castle of one 
of this character, he marked, in such a manner as could not be 
mistaken, the dwelling of a lady unworthy to receive a true 
chevalier. 

16. As the knights were ambitious to gain the esteem of the 
fair sex by their heroic exploits and the protection which ihey 
nfforded them, so the ladies were ambitious to merit such pro- 
tection by their virtue. In accordance with this is the languags 
of Spenser : — 

II halh been tlirough all asea ever seen, 

That, with iha praise of arms and chivalry. 
The prize oF beauty etill hath Joined been ; 

And that for reason's special privity : 
For either dolli on other much rely: 

For lie, me-seoms, most fit the fair to terve. 
That can her besl defend from villany ; 

And ebe most fit his service doth descrvei 
That feiresl is, and from her faith will ne^er swerve. 

f. Chivalry especially enjoined the virtues of hoapitalilv 
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dumanity, und courtesy. Every true and loyal knigii was ex 
pected to have the door of his castle constantly open. As soon 
as one chevalier entered the castle of another, he considered 
himtelf at home, and wos treated as if he were so ; every thing 
tliat could contribute to his comfort and his luxury was at his 
command. If he arrived wounded, every possible care waa 
lakon of him by the ladies, both young and old, who xere 
proud of having in their possession remedies proper for such 
oecn.Biona. To a vanquished foe the most scrupulous and do.- 
icate attention was paid ; he was treated rather as a Conq icMii 
than as one who had been conquered. 

18. The favorite amusement and exercise of the kr.igl^ta 
consisted in justs and loumamenU, tlie most splendid of which 
were celebrated at coronations, royai marriages, and distin' 
guished victories. " Every scenic performance of modem 
Smes," says Haliam, " must be tame in comparison of these 
animating scenes. At a tournament, the space inclosed within 
the lists was surrounded by sovereign princes and their noblest 
barons, by knights of established renown, and all thai rank and 
beauty had most distinguished among the fair. Covered with . 
steel, and known only by their emblazoned shields, or by the 
favors of dieir mistresses, a slill prouder bearing, the combat- 
unls rushed forward to a strife without enmity, but not without 
danger. 

19. " Victory at a tournament was little less glorious, and 
perhaps, at the moment, more exquisitely fell, than in the field ; 
since no battle could assemble such witnesses of valor. ' Hon- 
or to the sons of the bmve I ' resounded, amidst the din of mar- 
tial music, from the lips of the minstrels, as the conqueror ad- 
vanced to receive the prize from hia queen or his mistress ; 
while the surrounding multitude acknowledged, in his prowess 
ol that day, an augury of triumphs that might, in more serious 
contests, be blended with those of his country." 

20. Absurd and ridiculous as the institution of chivalry ap. 
pears, yel it had a powerful influence in producing a favorablp 
change in the manners of society m a barbarous age ; and wai 
ironderfully adapted to tbe taste and genius of martial nobles 
It mfused humanity into war, at a time when the disposiiiun of 
Jie age made it almost the constant business of life, and the 
rubng passion of persons of every rank : it introduced cour- 
esy of manners, when men were rude and uncultivated i u 

exacted and produced a scrupulous adherence to truth, at a 
(ime when its obligations were feebly felt, and the temptations 
lo ialsehood were numerous ; it imparted an additional impulse 
Bod motive to a respectful and delicate attention to the female 
wx iihen such attention was particularly necessary to ihem. 
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21 As chivaJry rose to splendor, and was etnboditd inl" 
form by the feudal system, so it fell along with it. The in 
V (tun of gunpowder and the consequent change in the modi 
oi 1 ar the invcntton of the art oi prinling, and the djffusioi 
of knowledge the e\tensif ti of commetce, and the mcreast 
and distr bution of wealth grad allj pip* jced the destructior 
of tlip feudal sysitem and p it a period o the existence of chiv 
iJry It aioie principally from the peculiar state ff society , 
rhe evils of which it was i,aici.lated n some degree to rtmovo 
or illc-viatp It fell when (h'»t state of bol ely and those evils 
nad gnen way to the genTal diffusion ol wealth and of 
knowledge 

23 Ihe wild exploits of those romantic knights,' saya 
llr Robeilson ' who stil ed forth in quest of adventures, are 
well known ind have been treated with pioper ridicule The 
pol I cal ind permanent effects of the spint of chivalry have 
lieen less cbsened Perhaps the humanity which accompa- 
n es all the operations of wa!,the refinements of gallantry, 
and the point of honor tie three chief circumatances which 
distinguish modem from ancient manners may be ascribed, ii 
a g eat measure, to tbia whimsical institution, seemingly of lit- 
tle benefit to mankind The sentiments «hich ch\alry in- 
spired had a wonderfiii influence on the manners and conduct 
duimg the 12ib, 13th, 14th, and 15th centuiies. They were 
so deeply rooted, that they continued to operate after the vigor 
and reputation of the institution itself began to decline." 

23. But the actual morals of chivalry were by no means 
pure : its principles, like those of other institutions, were 
much superior to the practice of its professors ; and It fell far 
short of establishing and preserving that purity in the inter- 
course of the sexes which it inculcated. The poetry of the 
Troubadours, and the tales and romances which describe the 
manners of chivalry, all affoi-d evidence of dissolute morals. 

24. The knights professed to redress wrongs, to relieve ihe 
oppr<:ssed, and to protect the defenceless ; but in performmg 
tlieae very acts, they were not unfrequently guilty of the grosS' 
est injustice and violence. Chivalry nourished a ptTiiiciout 
th'rst for military renown, and cherished a love of war, found- 
p i more on feelings of personal resentment than on those of 
pub ic spirit. It indeed taught mankind to carry the civiliues 
of peace into the o|)erations of war, and to mingle politeness 
with tlic use of the sword ; but it also gave birth to a punctil 
loua refinement, and sowed the seeds of that fantastic honor, 
Ihe bitterness of whose fruits is slili felt in the modem practics 
of dw.lling. 

25 The origin of the dud is traced to the Gothic nation! 
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Under llie feudal system, and during the age of chiialry tha 
duel was warmly patronized It so far prevailed smong llw 
Germans, Danes, and Frdnks, that none weie exempted from 
It but women, sick people, cripples, and such as were under 
8) years of age, or aboie 60 Even ecclesiastics, pnestSi 
and monks, were obliged to find a champion to fight in iheii 

26. Laws and regulations were defined for it, in most of the 
kingdoms of Europe; forms of prayer were likewise pie- 
scribed ; and the combatants prepared themselves by taking 
ihe sacrament. It was then resorted to as a method of discov- 
ering truth and preventing peijury, with the belief of the in- 
terference of Providence for the punishment of the guilty, and 
(he protection of the innocent. It is now practised as a modt 
of private revenge ; and its use is no longer supported by any 
plea derived from reason, religion; or superstition. 
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1 Different periods, as has already been mentioned, ha»« 
ieei. adopted by different historians for the comniencemenl of 
Modern History, — aa the Christian era, the downfall of the 
Western Empire of the Romans, A, D, 476, the eslablishmen! 
jf the New Empire of the West under Charlemagne, A. D. 
800, and (when considered aa distinct from the history of tha 
Middle Ages) the downfall of the Eastern Empire, in 1453. 

2. But in treating of the history of the several European 
Miales, the most convenient method is to begin with the com- 
mencement of each respectively, without being confined to 
any one common period. The French monarchy dates from 
the latter part of the 5th century ; but no other one of the 
present sovereigntiea of Europe traces its origin, by any au- 
thentic data, further bac!( 'Jian the commencement of the 9tli 



century. 

3. The period ;l.at succeeded the downfall of the Eastern 
Empire is one of the most important and interesting in the 
history of man. On casting an eye back to this period, we 
see a flood of light suddenly bursting upon the world ; man- 
kind waking, as from profound sleep, to a life of activity and 
boU adventure ; ignorance, barbarism, superstition, and feudal 
slavery, retreating before advancing civilization, knowledge 
religion, and freedom. 

4. Some of the principal causes which produced the giea' 
nmi beneficial changes in the state of society which tlicn l<ioli 
place, were the invention of the mariner's compass, of gun^ 
powder, and of the art of printing ; the discovery of America 
and of a maritime passage to India round the Cape of Good 
Hope ; the dispersion of the literary men of Constantinople ti 
the western parts of Europe, and the Refoi'mation in religion. 

6. In the historj' of European commerce, the association of 
the Hame Towns, or Hanseatie Leagiee, holds a conspicuoui 
place. This was a celebrated confederacy of commercial 
cittM on the coasts of the Baltic and in the adjoining countries 
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Tha League wds formed before the middle of the ISih cen 
E'lirj-, and among the towns which were early associated wert 
llamouig, I.utiec, Bremen, Cologne, and Danlzic. It was 
soon widely extended ; and it comprenended, fit one period, 85 
(owns ; and it hiid four principal foreign depots or factories, — 
at London, Bruges, Novgorod, and Bergen. Regular asseni' 
blies, composed of deputies from a!l the cities, were held, onco 
in three years, at Lubec, where the archives were kept. 

6. In the 14ih and 15lh centuries the League was in its m(«( 
flourishing condition ; it became of high political importance, 
and made war and peace as a sovereign state. But when the 
prmcos of the several countries in which these towns were 
rituated began to afford an efficient protection to their commer- 
cial operations, and when the discovei-y of America, and of 
the way to India by the Cape of Good Hope, gave an entirely 
new form and direction to commerce, the Hanseatic League 
gradually declined ; and the last general assembly of the depu- 
ties from the several vowns was held at Lubec in 1630, when 
the League was dissolved. 

7. From the time of the crusades to the 15th century, the 
Italians, more especially the cities of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, 
had the chief management of European commerce. In the 
maritime discoveries, and the commercial enterprise of the 
15th and 16th centuries, Portuga! and Spain look the lead ; and 
nn the discovery of a passage to India round the Cape of Good 
Hope, the commerce of Europe was turned into new channels. 
ncd the Italian cities declined. 

&. Spain and Portugal have long since lost their formei 
comparative rank in commerce, wealth, and power. They 
were succeeded in maritime enterprise and activity by the 
rSetherlands, Holland, and England, which became, in turn 
the most commercial slates in Europe. 

9. The most powerful states in Europe, at the present time, 
ore England, France, Russia, Austria, and Prussia; thj last 
three of which are comparatively very modern. The history 
of England is to Americans more important than that of any 
other European country ; and next to Aat in importance ia lh« 
hi8t'>ry of France. 
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2. The ancestors of the modem French w 
Cells, an eaterprising and warlike peopie ; and it has been, fre- 
quontly remarked, that there is a striking similitude beiweer 
tho descendants and their progenitors. Ancient Gaul comprt 
hended, in addition to modem France, the Netherlands, anc 
(he western part of G^vnany. It was conquered and annexeii. 
to ttie Roman empire by Julius Ctesar, 61 years before the 
Christian era. It received its modem name from the Franks, 
who were originally a German tribe, inhabiting the districts on 
he Lower Rhine and the Weser, and who assumed the appel- 
lation of Franks, or Freemen, from their union to resist the 
dominion of the Romans. 

3. The Franks made an irruption into Gaul about the year 
420, under their leader, Pharamond, who is said to have heep 
succeeded by Clodion, MeroviBus, Childeric, and Clovis. Th^ 
first race of the French kings is styled Merouingian, froir 
Merovaas ; but the authentic history of the monarchy com^ 
mencea in 4S1, with his grandson, Clovis, who is regarded aa 
Its real founder, and who achieved the conquest of France, bj 
several victories over the Romans, the Alemanni, and the Visi. 
gotha, and by marryin" Clotilda, a Christian princess, and 
daughter of tho King of Burgundy. In consequence of tliii 
marriage, Clovis and his subjects embraced ChHutianity. fie 
made Paris the seat of his government, and published tne 
Salic laws, excluding females from the throne. 

4. Tlie Merovingian kings, who were generally weak sove- 
reigns, continued to possess the ihroiie till 751. In 690, Pepin 
d'Heristel, mayor of the palace, the hrst officer under the 
trown, acquired the chief control, which he retained for many 
rears, aj>d lefl it to his son, Charles Martel, who gained a great 
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riclory over the Saracens, between Tours and Poictiers, ana 
who was succeeded in office by his son, Pepin le Bref, or tht 
Short, so called from his low stature, being only four dnd a 
half feet high. 

5. Pepin governed France while the weak Childerie III. 
ivas nominally king ; and being a man of talents and ambition 
he proposed the question to Pope Zacliary, whether he himself 
»r Childerie was the best entitled to the crown. Zachary 
from interested motives decided in favor of Pepin, who waa 
locordingly crowned at Soissons, by St. Boniface, Bishop <if 
Mentz, and became the founder of the second or Carlocinglan 
race o( French kings. Pepin recompensed the services done 
him by the pope, by turning his arms, during the pontilicatd 
al Uteplten II., who succeeded Zachary, against the Lombards 
n Italy, and by gvanting the exarchate of Raaenna and other 
territories to the see of Rome. In this manner Ihe pope was, 
!n 755, raised to the rank of a temporal prince. 

6. Pepin was succeeded by his two sons, Charles and Carlo- 
man ; but the latter dying not long after the death of his father, 
Charles possessed the undivided sovereignty. This distin- 
guished monarch is known in history by the name of Charle- 
magne, or Charles the Great. Notwithstanding the diminutive 
Stature of his father, he is said to have been seven feet in 
height, of a robust constitution and majestic appearance. 

7. Charlemagne was far the greatest monarch of his age 
and distinguished both as a conqueror and a statesman. H 
was engaged in war during moat of liis reign, had a long and 
bloody contest with tlie Sacon^, put an end to the kingdom of 
the Iiomhards in Italy, by defeating Desiderius or Didier, 
their last sovereign, and made extensive conquests ; but he 
sustained a great defeat by the Spaniards, at Boncescalles, In 
600 he was crowned Emperor of the West, by the pope. His 
empire comprised France, the Netherlands, Germany, Switzer- 
land, a great part of Italy, and part of Spain. He had no 
permanent capital, though Aix-la-Ckapelle was, foi' a Ving 
lime, his favorite residence. 

8. Charlemagne was a luminary in a dark age, and an emi. 
KJDl patron of learning. "He stands alone," says Hallam, 
" like a beacon upon a waste, or a rock in the broa<l ocean." 
His court was frequented by Alctdti and other learned m( n ; 
and he endeavored to dispel the profound ignorance wluch 
generally prevailed. He manifested his zeal for religion by 
compelling those whom he subdued to receive Christian bap- 
tism, on the pain of being either m ide slaves or of suffering 
death. Succeeding generations, impressed with a grateful 
»eue of the services wl.ich hi; rendered to the church, 
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•^mini^cd his memory and turned this bloody wairior intc 



9 His [irivu-te character, though stained with vices, exhibited 
many esiimable qualities. On days of ceremony, he made a 
great display of luxury and splendor in his apparel ; bill al 
other times he was plain in his dress, and frugal in regard lo 
IusmpdIo. The economy of his family was characteristic of 
an age of great simplicity. He superintended bis farms, aiirf 
trained his sons himself to manly exercises ; tne women be. 
longing to his court made use of the needle, and managed ihe 
disinff; and he took delight in appearing ornamented with '.he 
productions of his wife and daughters. 

10. Uliarleraagne was succeeded, in 814, by his son, Lovii 
the Debonair, whose reign was inglorious and turbulent, and 
who divided hts dominions among tiis sons. The quarrels 
of the rival brothers, which commenced before the death of 
their father, involved their subjects in a sanguinary war, and 
the family contest was decided in a great battle on the plains 
of FonUnay, where no less than 100,000 men are said to have 
fallen, and most of the ancient noMlity of France perished. 
A new division of the empire followed ; Charles the Bald re- 
ceiving the western part of France, termed Aquitaine and 
Neusiria; Lolhatre, Italy and some of the southern provinces 
of France ; and Louis, Germany. During the reign of Charles, 
the Normans, from Scandinavia, commenced their invasions of 
France, and burnt Paris. 

11. Charles, after a weak and inglorious reign, was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Louis the Stammerer, who, in order to in- 
sure tranquillity to hia estates, made numerous grants of lands, 
titles, and offices to his nobles and bishops. After a short 
reign, he left his kingdom to his two sons, Louis TIL and 
Carloman. After (he death of these princes, the emperor 
Charles the Fat was elected to the vacant throne ; but he gov- 
oned with so much imbecility, Ihat he was soon dethroned, 
»nd the imperial dignity was transferred to Germany. 

13. The nobility gave the crown to Evdes, till Ckarks the 
Simple should attain to the age of manhood ; and on the death 
of the former, the latter was raised to the throne ; but he was 
deposed by Robert, the brother of Eudes; and Robert was 
succeeded by his son-in-law Rodolph. During the reign of 
Charles the Simple, the Normans, under Rollo, invaded and 
look Naistria, and, in 913, established themselves in the coiir 
try, which from them was named Normandy, 

13. During the succeeding reigns of Louis IV. and Lo 
thaire, Hugh the Great, the moat powerful nobleman in France 
obtained iJie cliief direction of the government; and in th« 
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reign of Louis V,, he waa succeeded in hiS an oiitj by hit 
Bon Hugh Capet, who, on the deatli of Louis, placed hi nseli 
upon the Eliroue, and founded iho Hdrd or Capetian race of 
French kings, in 98'/. 



SECTION II. 

dtp^lian Kings, from Hugh Capet to Philip VI. of ValeU 
— From I. D. 987 lo 1328. 

1. Hugh Capet, an able and politic sovereign, added ccn 
BiderabJe territories to the kingdom, and made Paris his capi" 
lal. He was succeeded by his aoi) Robert, who was com- 
manded by the pope to divorce his queen Bertha, because she 
was his cousin in the fourth degree. But he refused to com- 
ply, and wag oxcommuQicated. He was, in consequence, re- 
duced to the most abject condition, being abandoned by all his 
courtiers, as a person infected with the plague ; and was fi."ally 
compelled to submit. 

2. The quiet of his son and successor, Henry I., was dis- 
turbed by the hostile designs of his unnatural mother. Con- 
stantia. During i-.a reign a law was enacted, called tlie truce 
of God, prohibiting private combats between Thursday and 
Sunday. This was all tital the ecclesiastical and civil power 
united could, in this age, do to check the general rage for 
duelling. 

3. The reign of Philip I., the successor of Henry, was sig- 
nalized by the first crusade, preached by Peter the Hermit ; 
and by the invasion of France, in 1087, by William the Con- 
queror, of England. From this event may be dated the long- 
continued rivalship and nostility between the French and 
English monarchies, which form a leading feature in their 
history duiing several centuries. 

4. Louis VL, surnamed the Fat, the son of Phil p, was an 
able and accomplished sovereign, and had a jirosgerous and 
UK'ful reign. On his death-bed he addressed bis son, who 
Buccecded him, in the following words ; " Remember thai 
royalty is nothing more than a public charge, of which you 
must render a very strict account to Him who makes kings, 
and who will judge them." 

5. Louis VIL, surnamed the Young, having been educated 
in an abbey, was zealous for thi religion of the age. The 
Ikbbeys, at this period, produced some eminent men, among 
whom were Suger, abbot of St, Denis, a great politician ; St. 
Bemari, abbo' of Clairvaux, famous for his eloquence and 
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Beal; and Abelard, celebrated for his genius, and his learning 
in sciiolasiic theology, and not less so for hia unhappy connec 
tioii with Hehtse. 

6. A. civil war was excited on account of the refusal of 
Louis 10 assent to the choice of an archbishop, who was sup- 
ported by the pope. The king entered the town of Vitry al 
tlie head of a large army, and caused Uie parochial church, in 
which the rebellious inhabitants had taken refuge, to be set on 
liro, and 1,300 persons perished in the flames. The remoran 
which Louis felt for this act of cruelty and sacrilege gave riao 
(o the second crusade, which was preoiihed by St. Bernard 

7. Louis had married £Zeanoj-,, heiress of the great duchy 
of Guienne, whom he divorced for her levities and vices ; and, 
in six weeks, whe married Henrj- Plantagenet, Earl of Aiyou, 
who became, the next year, Henry II. of England, and who, 
by this marriage, acquired a great addition to his posseasiona 
in France. 

8. Philip II., sumamed Augustus, on account of his ex- 
ploits, surpassed, in systematic ambition and military enter- 
prise, all the sovereigns who had reigned in France since the 
time of Charlemagne. He signalized the commencement of 
his reign by a tyrannical act, m confiscating the property of 
the Jews in France, and banishing them from his dominions 
he soon after joined Richard I, of England in the tidril 
crusade. 

9. John, who succeeded Richard in the throne of England, 
was suspected of having murdered his nephew, Arthur ; and 
for this Philip summoned him, as his vassal, lo be tried by a 
court of his peers ; but John, refusing to obey the summons, 
was declared guilty of felony, and hia possessions were con- 
fiscated. Philip, with his troops, in 1204, invaded and made a 
conquest of Normandy, and reunited it to the crown of France j 
and tlie King of England then lost all his territories in tlia< 
country, with the exception of Guienne. 

10. Philip, who left his kingdom about twice as large as hi 
found it, was succeeded by his son, Louis VIII , who was «ur 
ntimed the Lion, on account of his valor, and whose short leign 
was chiefly dis'.iHguished by a barbarous cru&ade against tha 

11. Louis IX., commonly called Saint Louis, succeeded to 
Ihe throne at the age of 12 years; and duimg his mmoiity, hia 
mother, Blanche of Castile, filled the oflice of regent vhV 
great firmness ani courage, St. Louis was distinguished for 
his uprightness, ijonevolence, and piety, and with rf gard to the 
pur ly of intention, has, perhaps, scarcely been excelled by 
Hiiy Borareign tlial ever, sat on a throne ; and hia long reijjn 
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*as, in many respects, highly beneficiul to It's country, tilt 
priMiiipal weakness was superstition, which, in a great measore, 
efiaced thfi good effects of his virtues, and wftich prooipted 
him to engage in two disastrous crusades, in the second ol 
which he died near Tttnis. 

12. St. Louis was succeeded by his son, Philip 111., sur- 
Dunied the Hardy, or Bold, because, when a prisoner with his 
father in Africa, lie had the boldness to punish a soldier who 
b:eate(i him with insolence ; or, as othere say, because he i?x- 
jicated the remains of the army in Africa, and brought tlii! 
Brusado, which was undertaken by his father, to a favorablr 
esiic. During this reign, an insurrection took place in Sicily 
which was occasioned by the tyranny of Charles of Anjou 
uncle of Philip, who had recently become king of that island; 
and 8 or 10,000 FrencliTnea were massacred, on the evening 
of Easier-day, in 1282, a transaction called the massacre of 
the SidUaa Vespers. 

13 Philip IV., sumamed the Fair, from the beauty of hia 
coHnti;nance and the elegance of his person, was distinguished 
for his ambition, dissimulation, perfidy, and cruelty, and was 
engaged in continual contests. By endeavoring to raise money 
from the clergy, as well as from his other subjects, he was in- 
volved in a quarrel with the ambitious and haughty Pope Boni- 
face Vm., who prohibited the clergy from paying the assess- 
ment, laid Prance under an interdict, and issued ahull, declaring 
'' that the Vicar of Christ is vested with full authority over tlie 
kings and kingdoms on the earth," 

14, The arrogant pontiff died during the contest, and Philip 
managed to gel Clement V,, a Frenchman devoted lo his in- 
terests, elected his successor, and transferred, in 1308, the seat 
of 'he papacy from Rome to Avignon, where tl continued 70 
years. This removal greatly exasperated the Italians, who, in 
consequence, became hostile to the pope, and styled his resi- 
dence at Avignon, " The Babylonish captivity of the Holy 
See." — The fraternity of KniglU-i Templars, a religious and 
lailii try ordet of gi'eal wealth, was abolished by Philip, and 
Ihait property confiscated ; but a measure more creditable to 
him was his instituting parliaments. 

15. Philip was succeeded by his son, L<mis X., sumamed 
Hatin, (hat is, the Stubborn, or WrangUir, whose short reign 
was signalized by the execution of his prime minister, Marigni, 
for pretended crimes, though, in reality, for his wealth. Philip 
T., the Long, on the death of John /.,the infant sna.of Philip 
IV., succeeded to the throne. His reign is noted chiefly for a 
barbarous massacre and banishment of the Jews, who were 
iccuoeil of hpving >oisoned the wells and fountains of water 
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His successor, Cha/les IV., the Fair, was tlie lafit of three 
brotiiers, whose reigns were all short, and who were always 
necesaitou? in respect to their finances, and little scrupuloua 
with regard lo their methods of improving them, 



SECTION III. 

Branch of Valois: — Philip VI.; John 11. ; Charles V.j 
Charles VI ; Charles VU. ; Louis XI. ; Charles VIIL - 
From A. D. 1338 to 1498. 

\. Philip ihe Fair left three sons, Louis Hutin, Philip the 
Long, and Charles the Fair, who were al! successively kings 
of France, but who ail died without leaving any mate heirs; 
jnd one daughter, Isabella, Queen of England, and mother of 
Edward III, On the death of Charles the Fair, the male 
succession to the throne devolved on Philip VI. of Valois, 
Charles's couain-german ; and his title was universally ac- 
knowledged and supported by the French nation. 

3. But Edward IH. of England was a nearer relative on 
the female side, and he asserted his claim in right of his 
mother. This claim gave rise to those contests for the French 
crown by the kings of England, which are so famous in the 
history of both countries. Edward invaded France with an 
army of 30,000 men, in order to enforce his claim, gained the 
famous battle of Cressy, in 1346, and besieged and took Calais. 
— In the midst of Uiese misfortunes, Philip had the satisfaction 
of SI eing Dauphiny annexed to the crown of France, by Hu- 
bert, die last count, on condition that the king's eldest son 
should bear the title of Dauphin. 

3. Philip was succeeded by his son John II., sumamed tht 
Grooil, who was still more unfortunate than his father, being 
utlorly defeated, in 1356, by the English, under the Black 
Prince, near Poicliers, and carried a prisoner to Iiondon, 
wliere he died. 

4, Diring the captivity of John, the kingdom was thrrwn 
into the greatest disorder and confusion; but soon after hia 
aon, Charles V., sumamed the Wise, ascended the throne, the 
ccndition of ihe country began to improve. This distinguished 
iovercign resolved to make France a match for England ; and, 
in order to effect this object, he deemed it necessai7 lo restore 
Irunquiility to the people, and inspire them with conWence in 
rhe govern nent. He raised to the office of Coistable of 
Prince tlie lehbiated liii Gueadin, who was one of the great 
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est generals of the age, tliough he is representud as so illilfralB 
that he was unable to read or write. The Frertjh, under hti 
c immaiid, drove into Spain the banditti that had ravaged the 
country, routed Charles, king of Navarre, aiid expelled the 
Englisli from all their possessions in France, except iJour 
deaus, Bayonne, and Calais. 

5. Charles was one of the best sovereigns that have sal on 
the throne of France ; a sagacious statesman, a lienr^fici'iil 
lawgiver, a patron of literature, and an excellent man in Sm 
private character. His father left him a library of only 20 
volumes ; to which he added 900, which rendered it one of die 
greatest libraries then existing ; and it was an immense numhei 
for that period, when printing wa.*! not yet invented. Charles 
may be regarded as the founder of the royal library at Paris, 
which is now the largest library in the world. 

6. This eminent sovereign was succeeded by hia son, Charlea 
VI., btyled the WeU-beloaed, a weak prince, subject to insanity, 
which, al last, reduced him almost to idiocy. His iife and 
his reign were alike miserable, and all the ftuiCs o"the wisdom 
of his father's government were soon lost. Hia queen, Isa- 
heUa of Bavaria, was of most infamous character, and the 
court was notorious for profligacy. The kingdom was gov- 
erned by a succession of regents, whose misconduct occa- 
sioned seditions atid rebellions. 

7. During this calamitous state of France, Henry V. of 
England invaded the coimtry, gained, in 1415, the memorable 
victory of AgincouH, and after obtaining other advantages, he 
concluded the Ircaty of Troyes, by which his succession to the 
throne, on the deith of Charles, was acknowledged. Henry 
and Charles both died soon after this transaction. 

8. Charles VII., afterwards surnamecl tlte VtctoHous, son 
of Charles VI., asserted his right to the crown ; and the infant 
Henry VI. of England was also proclaimed King of Prance, 
under the regency of his uncle, the Duke of Bedford. Thfl 
English undertook the siege of Orleans, a place of the utmost 
importance, and pushed their designs so successfully, thai the 
affairs of Charles seemed almost desperate, when thoy wore 
suddenly restored by one of the moat maxvelloua transactions 
recorded in history. 

9. An obscure country girl, 27 years of age, who had 
lived in the humble station of a servant at an inn, over 
threw the power of England. This was that wonderful hero 
uie, Joan of Arc, otherwise called the Maid of Orleans, whe 
appeared at this juncture, pretending to be Divinely commis- 
Hxiicd to deliver her oDpressed coimtry, and promising to raist 
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ihe siege of Orleans, and lo conduct the *ing to RJieinis to b« 
urowned. 

10. Her mission was pronounced by an assembly of divines 
to be supernatural ; and, at her own request, she was armed 
cap-a-pie, dressed like a man, mounted on horseback, entered 
Orleans al the heiid of the French troops, and actually com^ 
pell«: me English to raise the siege '1429). Chailes, in obe- 
dience to her exhortations, proceeded to Rheims, which waa 
Lhen in possession of the'English, entered it without difficulty, 
inJ was there crowned. Joan then declared that her missict 
was ended, and requested leave lo retire; but her presence 
yss thought stil! necessary, and, being detained, she afterwards 
I'eli into the hands of the English, who condemned her Car 
sitchrraft and caused her lo be burnt alive at Rouen, 

11. The French gained further victories, and the English 
were finally espelled from all their posaeaaions in the country 
except Calais. Charles now directed his attention to the im- 
provement of the internal condition of his kingdom, and was a 
u-wful and popular sovereign. The latter part of his life was 
inibitterod by the undutiful and rebellious conduct of his son 
Ibi! Dauphin, by whom he was In such fear of being poisoned 
'.hat he is said to have died through want of sustenance, 

12. touts XL, who was an odious compound of dissimu 
latlon, profligacy, cruelly, and superstition, is sometimes styled 
the Tiberius of France ; yet he obtained from the pope the title 
of Most Christian, a title ever since annexed to the name of the 
French kings. He possessed, however, considerable talents 
great application to business, and afiability to bis inferiors 
ami iie was the author of many wise laws and excellent regu- 
lations for the encouragement of commerce, and for promoting 
the administration of justice. 

13. ft was his policy to humble the feudal nobles, who formed 
a tionfederacy against him, and engaged in a contest to preserve 
Sheir authority, entitled '^ the war of the public good." The 
l»arharity of the public executions during bis reign is almosi 
incredible: his own life was rendered miserable, especially 
wwards its close, by the knowledge of his being generajly 
laied, and by the torments of a guilty conscience. 

14. Charles VIII., the son of Louis, succeeded lo the throne, 
It the age of 13 years. He was mild in his disposition and 
;ourieou3 in his manners, and received the surname of t/u 
AffaUe, or Cicil. His father had acquired a claim lo the king 
iom of Naples ; anl, on coming of age, he engaged in an es. 
>edition for the conquest of that country, which was easilj 
idirmTilislif^d : hut the possession of it was soon lost. 
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SECTION IV 

Louis KIL; France t. , Hmry 11 Francis 11, Chirhs 
IX. , Henrif III — From A. i» 1498 "• 1569. 

1. Charles VIII., who was the last of tho livect line of the 
house of Valois, was succeeded by Ltmh XII., Ditke of Or- 
leans, grsat-grandson of Charles V. 'He was i. beneficent iirid 
popular sovereign, though injudicious und unrortunate in his 
[-nterp rises. Being frugal in his policy, he diminished flic 
taxes and burdens of his subjects, and gained the title of 
" the Father of his People." He retained the ministers ol 
the late king in office, even those who had treated him ill be 
fore he came to the throne. " It is unworthy of the King of 
France," said he, " to punish the injuries done to the Duke ol 
Orleans." 

2. Near the commencement of his i-eign, he reduced Milaa 
and Genoa, and afterwards prosecuted his claim to Naples , 
hut though, by the aid of his generals, the celebrated Clieealiia 
Bayard and Gaston de Foix, he obtained some advantages, ho 
was ultimately unsuccessful, and became the dupe of his 
allies, Ferdinand of Spain, and the infamous Pope Alexander 
VI. ; and the former, by treachery, got possession of the whole 
of Naples. 

3. At this period, the republic, of Venice, on account of lis 
wealth, acquired by commerce, excited the envy and jealousy 
of its neighbors, particularly of the politic and ambitious Pope 
Julius II., who projected against it the famous League of 
Cambray, in 1508, wh '^h was composed of the Pope, the Em- 
peror of Germany, and the Kings of France and Spain. Louis 
entered with spirit into the war against Venice, and gained the 
famous victory of Agnadello. But the confederates aftenvardi 
quarrelled v(ith each other, and a new league was formed 
against France. 

4. The French, under the command of Gaslon de Fou 
gained a victory over the new confederates at Ravenna,, bui 
il cost ihem ihe life of their commander. The death of thin 
i»lsbrated hero was fatal to Louis, for he soon afterwards losl 
all ihe places which he possessed in Italy, and was compelled 
to evacuate the country. In the midst of his pi-cparations to 
recover these losses, Louis died suddenly, and the exclamation 
ftf " The good king is dead I " was heard on every side. 

5. Francts I., Duke nf Aitgoulcme, and nephew ^'' Louis 
XI!., snccreded to the throne, at the age of 21 years. He was 
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iif a romantic turn, fnr.ii of war, and eagnr foi glorj ■, and ha 
departed from the frugal maxims of his predecessor, and fwoii 
distinguished liimself by the conquest of the Milanese. 

6. In 1519, on the death of MaKimiUtm, Emperor of Ger. 
manv> Francis and Charles V. (wlio was then King of Spoilt) 
became rival candidates for the imperial crown. Francis, 
speaking with Charles respecting the object of their competi- 
lion, said, wish his natural vivacity and frankness, " We are 
auiloi'iS lo the same mistress; the more fortunate will win her. 
but tjie other must remain contented." 

7. Charles was the successful candidate and Francis, M'hose 
heart was too much set upon the prize to lose it with quiet 
feelings, retired disappointed, and tliirsting for revenge. Th(. 
Iwo rivals were now declared enemies, and their mutual claiina 
on each other's dominions were the subject of perpetual hoP- 
liliiy during nearly the whole of their long reigns. 

H. The reign of Cliarles V. forms a distinguished period in 
hioTory, — memorable not only for the wars and cootesta 
among the states of Europe, but still more so for the estab- 
lislimenl of the Reformation, the advancement of literature, 
the extension of commerce, and the impulse given to the prog- 
ress of society. Charles was the greatest sovereign of the 
age, and superior to his rival, Francis, both in jjolicy and 
power. Other distinguished sovereigns of the same age were 
ti^nry VIII. of England, who was courted by both of the 
ival monarchs, and, in some degree, . involved in their wars 
Solyman Ihe Magnijicml., Sultan of Turkey, a formidable 
enemy of Charles ; Gustavus Vasa of Sweden ; and Pops 

9. In the contest between the two rivals, the first hostile' at- 
tack was made by Francis on the kingdom of Navarre, wbicli 
was won and lost in the space of a few months. The emperor 
a.tacked Picardy, and his troops, at thfc same time, drove the 
French out of the Milanese. Francis quarrelled with his beal 
general, the ConsUAle of Bourbon, who, in revenge, deserted 
)o ihe emperor, and was by him invested with the chief com- 
ii.and of his armies. The French king marched into Ila'j 
tvith great success, and laid siege to Pmia; but was here, '.a 
1525, defeated by Bourbon, and taken prisoner. 

10. Francis was detained some time at Madrid by ChaTlea, 
who compelled him lo comply with disadvantageous teims of 
3eace. After being set at liberty, and having passed the bound ■ 
aiies between Spain and France, he mounted his horse, and, 
raving his hand over his head, exultinely esclaimed, several 
limes, " I am yet a king I " Charles baa not treated him with 
feneriu>it;, having extorted from nim n>ore promises than 9 
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king, restored to frcei^om, would bo likely to perfo; ii, aiiJ 
more than his subjects would assent to. The violations of this 
treaty occasioned between the two sovereigns insultii g chal- 
lenges and new wars 

U. After wai had been prosecuted with vaiious auccess, a 
truce was at length agreeiJ upon and a circumslan e took 
placfl, which biought the iival monarchs, who had b^en en^ 
gaged 20 years in hostilities with each othei to a pereoiia 
interview, in 1538, at Aiguet Mortes, m the louih of france. 
On meeting, they vied with each othei in expreasiona of respect 
ind friendship. The next year, Charles obtained permission 
of Francis to pass through France on his way to the Nether- 
lands, and was entertained, during a stay of aix days in Paris, 
with great magnificence. 

12. Charles having afterwards refused to give up Milan to 
Fran"*, as he had promised, the war was again renewed with 
redoubled animosity ; but its final issue, aa had usually been 
Ihe case, was unfavorable to the designs of the King of Fiance, 

.who died immediately after the restoration of peace. 

13. Though Francis was engaged in war during the whole 
of his reign, and was unsuccessful in his projects, yei he left 
his kingdom in a flourishing condiiion. He was a notion of 
literature and the arts, which made great progress in France 
during his reign ; and at this period, the French court acquired 
much of that external polish and refinement for which it has 
been since distinguished. 

14. Francis possessed, in a high degree, those qualifies 
which captivate the multitude, — impetuous courage, great de- 
cision and activity of mind, a frank disposition, and a generous 
heart ; and tliere was a polish about his manners, an amiable* 
ness about his more common actions and his mode of perform- 
ing them, and a delicacy and atrictness of honor aboi't his 
whole conduct, which characterize a finished gentleman. Yet 
he was far from being actuated by a sense of juatice and good 
faith in his public character ; nor were his private morals free 
from reproach. He formed tiis plans with too little delibera- 
tion, and,was wanting in perseverance. It was his misfortune 
'.o contend with a rival, who was more than a match for him iu 
policy and resources. 

15. Henry II., the son and successor of Francis-, was brave 
aflable, and polite, in some respects resembling his father, yel 
possessing far less talent, and easily governed by favorites. 
His reign, which was 13 years in duration, was spent in war 
Jiiefly with Charks F,, and his son, Philip II. o'' Spain, 
^'harles sustained a great loss at the siege of ilf"''. ■ oai Philip 
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obtaine.l over Henry, in 1557, llie famous victory of St 
Queii^jra, in commemoration of which he built the palace of 
the Escurial. 

16. This war, the success of which had not been much to 
the sitisfactioQ of either party, was terminated by the treaty 
of Chateau Camhresis. The reign of Henry was signalized 
by the recovery of Calais from the English, and by the in- 
cro^a'S of those persecutions of the CalvinisU, or Prottstanti 
ofi'm also called Huguenots, which had been begun in the 
[i3;gn of his father, and which gave rise to the civil wars which 
d'tt'ri eted Prance during the three succeeding reigns. 

17. The successor of Henry II. was his son, Francis IL^ 
'he first husband of Mary, afterwards Queen of Scots, who 
died after a reign of one year, and was succeeded by his broth- 
er, Charles IX., then a boy only ten years old, who had for hia 
guardian his mother, Catherine de Medici, an ambitious, in- 
iriguing, and unprincipled woman. 

18. At this time, the Protestant religion had spread exten- 
f ively in France, and was professed by some men of great in- 
fluence at court, among whom were the Prince of Condi at. i 
Admiral Coligny. 

19. At the head of the Catholics was the ambitious and 
powerful family of the Guises, consisting of five brothers, the 
most prominent of whom were the Duke of Guise and the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, who were leading men in the govern 
mcnt. To the intolerance and cruelly of this family the 
Protestiints attributed all their calamities ; and the conspiracy 
of Amboise was formed for the destruction of the Catholic 
leaders. It was, however, discovered, and about 1,200 con- 
spirators were massacred and eteciited. 

30. In 1561, a public f hldfdse=8gh 
points in dispute betwee ! p In h d 
Theodore Beza defended 1 ca f I P ts II 
Cardinal of Lorraine th f h C h I h I bef 1 
king, the princes of the bl d d b f hi d 
dignified ecclesiastics. Th d ff h w 

J decided by words ; b 1 f 1 p hi h 

e.J, granting liberty to tl P h w rs ( 

without the walls of tow B 1 d b g ! d 

both parties fiew to arms dm J h sa ry I 

war which, for a long time, haiass(,d iht, kingdom, 

31. The Catholics, under the command of Guise and Mont- 
morency, defeated the Protestants, commanded by Condi and 
(U>lignji, in sf veral engagements ; but the Salter were sul 
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powerful, and obiained, in 1570, conditions of peace, whicli 
granted them amnesty and liberty of conscience. But th't 
tre&ty of peace, so far as Catherine de Medici and her pailj 
were concerned, was an act of treachery, got up for the pur- 
pose of luring the Protestant chiefs to their destruction. 

22, The marriage of Henry of Navarre (aflenvards Hnnig 
IV. of France) with Margaret, King Charles's aisler, wtw 
eelebratad with great pomp on the ISth of August, 157J 
Most of the Protestant nobility and gentry, with Admi-ai Colig 
riy at their head, were induced to attend on the occasion, arj 
Ihree or four days were spent in all sorts of festivities. A 
plan for the massacre of the Protestants having been arrangi'd, 
the execution of it was intrusted to the Dukes of Guise, Anjou, 
and Autnale, Montpensier, and Marshal Tavannes. At n very 
ear.y hour in the morning of the 24th, St. Bartholomew's day, 
the signal was given, and the work of slaughter commenced ; 
and, before five o'clock in the morning, Admiral Coligny and 
his friends, without regard to age or sex,, were murdered in cold 
blood. The court leaders, as they galloped through the streets, 
shouled, " Death to the Huguenots! — treason ! — courage ! — 
kill every man of them ! — it is the king's orders ! " The fury 
of the populace was excited to such a degree, that it could nol 
easily be restrained ; the slaughter was partially continued for 
three days ; and, to gratify private hatred or revenge, many 
Catholics were slain by the hand of Catholic assassins. 

S3. This inhuman butchery, which was commenced at Paris, 
was extended throughout France, and tlie whole number mur- 
dered is slated by Sully at 70,000 ; though some stale it ai 
only 25,000. The French historian, De Thou [Thuanus], ob- 
8.;rves of this massacre, that " No example of equal harbaritj 
is to be found in all antiquity, or in the annals of the world," 

24. Charles, who is represented by some to have given his 
consent with reluctance to the plot, afler having done it, ex- 
pressed the hope that not a single Huguenot would be left aljve 
to reproach him with the deed ; and the nesl day he went 'H 
■late to the parliament of Paris, and avowed himself the uulLci 
of the massacre, claiming to himself the merit of haviiig inece- 
hy given peace to his kingdom. 

25. When the news of this horrible transaclioi was heard U 
Rome, solemn thanks were given for "the i.iumph of iha 
-hui'ch militant ! " Charles died soon after t^ ■> massacre, for 
which he is said to have suffered the bitteresi remorse. Nf>t- 
withstanding the distractions of this unhappy wign, many wiB« 
laws were enacted through the influence of ihe celebriited 
chsncellor De PHopttal. 
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26 Chaiies \vas succeeded by his bro'luii Hi.nry III., a 
wiak, fickle, and vicious monarch. The masaacre of St. Bar- 
iholomow served ritther to strengthen than weaken the Protes- 
tants, who were now a powerful party, and had at their hew. 
thr Prince of Conde and the King of Navarre. Henr} ft<urd 
It expedient to gmni them some privileges: this measuir iii' 
censed tlie Catholics, who, with the Duke of Guise at llie"' 
bead, formed the celebrated League for the purpose of extit 
Dating the Calvinisis : it hud also another and more secret ob 
(BCt, thai of usurping all the powers of government. 

27. The king was persuaded Co unite himself with th!i 
'.eaguo, and look the field against the Protestants. But he toon 
[btind himself deprived of a great part of his authority by iha 
Duke of Guiiie ; and after repeated contests, Henry caused the 
duke, and his brother, the Cardinal of Lorraine, to be put to 
death by the hand of aasaseins. This act excited an insurrec- 
tion throughout France, nnd subjected the king to the abhor- 
rence of his subjects ; and he was soon after assassinated 
himself by James Clement, a Dominican friar. 



House of Bouebon : — Henri/ IV. ; Louis XIIL { Lottii 
XIV. — From A. D. 1589 to 1715. 

1. As Henry III, died without children, and the house of 
Valois was estinct, the throne passed to the house of Bourbon, 
in the person of Henry 111., King of Navarre, who now be- 
wime Henry IV. of France, nflervrai-ds sumamed tlie Great. 
His moujr had avowed herself the protector of the Reformed 
religion, in which he had been educated. He was now in his 
86th year; an able general, possessed of distinguished talente 
ind popular qualities, for the exercise of all which he soon 
found ample occasion, as his being a Frotestant prejudic<!d the 
greater part of his people against him. 

2. The army of the League was now commanded by the 
Duke of Mayenne, brother "f the late Duke of Guise, who pro- 
jlaiined his uncle, the Cardinal of Bourhon, king, by the titlo 
of Char les X. Henry defeated this army in the famous battie 
of 77'ry(1590). 

3. Meetini; afterwards with various obstacles, he was in- 
ilnced, by views of policy, in order to conciliate the majority 
uf his subjects, to rei^Junee Protestantism, and declare himself 
1 C*lfiolic. He was then crowned at Chartres. and obinine^ 
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«bsolutioi\ f'lun the Pope. To his old fnemJs [he Cjlviri 
ipts, who haJ been his defenders, and by whose aid he as 
liendeJ .ce iSrone, he granted, m 1598, the celebrated 
Edi't :if Nantes, by which he confirmed all then ughta 
nti'l privi] iges, giving them free admission to all offices of 
ii'jaor and profit. 

4. After Henry was quietly seated on the throne, he tuned 
his attentbn to the improvement of the internal condition of 
his kingdom ; encoura^ng agriculture and commeice, caus ng 
inulberry-trees to be planted, and aiik-worms to be reared; 
and in all his patriotic designs, he found an able assistant in h.a 
grea' minister, the Duke of Sully, in whom he possessed what 
feing= can rarely boast of, — a true friend. The civil war, of 
nearly thirty years' duration, had produced the most calami- 
tous effects : the crown was loaded with debt ; the country UU' 
cultivated ; the people poor and miserable : but by means of 
the wise and prudent measures which were adopted, the face 
of things was soon happily changed ; and, during this i-eign, 
«11 the state debts were discharged, 

5. Henry, with the aid of Sully, formed a romantic scheme, 
styled the grand design, for dividing Europe into 15 slates, so 
arranged as to avoid the grounds of war, and secure perpetual 
peace. With regard to hia real motive, there have been differ- 
ent opinions ; but the object, whatever it might be, was to be 
obtained by force of arms. Having made g eit pwpi at'ons 
for war, just befire he was to set out to put h iself a he head 
of his army, he was assassinated, in 1610 by Rava 11 ic a 
bigoted Catholic, in the 21st year of his re g and the 57 h of 
his ago. 

6. Henry was the most popular sovereig ! a ever sa on 
the 'hrone of France. His person and ma ne s vere p epos- 
sewing, at once inspiring affection and commanding respect : 
his talents were great, both as a general and a statesman ; bui 
his master virtue was his love for his people. His soldiers 
oni hia sulijects regarded him with the affection of childreu 
When askfid what the revenue of France amounted to, he re- 
plied, " To what I please ; for, having the hearts of my peG> 
I»lo, they will give me whatever I asJt. If God sees propei 
t: spare my life, I will lake care thai France shall he in such 
B condition, that every peasant in it shall be able to jjd/c a 
fowl in his pot." 

7. Notwithstanding his many noble qualities as a soveieign 
and a man, yet, as a husband, he is little to be commei\ded; 
his dissoluteness rendered his domestic life unhappy, and the 
manners of his court were rendered profligate by the example 
at his libertine conduct. No less, than 4.000 French gnntl" 
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men aro said to Imve been killed in duels, chiefly ariai.ig oul 
fif amorous quarrels, during the first 18 years of his reign. 

S. Henry was succeeded by his son, Louis XIII., then a boy 
in his 9th year. Mary de Medici, the mother of the young 
king, who was appointed regent, disgusted the nobility by hei 
partiality for Italian favorites, and the kingdom soon rdapsed 
mio ths moat fatal disorders. But the abilities of Cardinai 
Rieheltm, who, after the king became of age, was made IVi.ne 
Mmislor, soon effected a great change. It was his polity tc 
promote rather the aggrandizement of the kingdom, tlian ihe 
Irue interests and happiness of the people. His throe leading 
objects were, to subdue the turbulenl spirit of the French no- 
fa lity, to humble the power of the Protestants, and to curb tlwt 
encroachments of the house of Austria. 

9. The Protestants, alienated by persecution, attempted to 
throw off their allegiance, and establish an independent state, 
of which Rochelle was to be the capital, Richelieu laid siege 
lo this city, which, after maintaining a most obstinate resist- 
ance for a year, during which 15,000 persons perished, was 
fotvjed to surrender (1(B8). By this event, the civil war was 
ended, and the Protestant power in France finally crushed. 

10. The cardinal entered deeply into foreign politics, influ- 
enced all the courts of Europe, and' was continually engaged 
in vast projects for humbling his enemies, and extending bis 
influence abroad, or in checking the designs which were formed 
against his power and his life at home. A rebellion was ex- 
cited by the Duie of Orleans, the king's brother, supported by 
the Duke of Montmorency ; but their army was defeated, and 
Montmorency executed for treason. Amidst all this turbu- 
lence and intrigue, the haughty and ambitious cardmal e\tend- 
ed the glory of the French name to distant regions, commanded 
llie respect of all the European powers, patronized hteratuie 
and science, and instituted the French Academy 

11. Louis was so completely under tlie influence of R che- 
lie 1, tliat his eliaracter is little seen. He acquired the epitbft 
nf Jnst ; but if he were entitled to it, the injustice and cruelly 
of some of the public measures of his reign must be impuleil 
enliruly to his minister. 

12. Louis XIV. (sometimes surnamed llie Great) succeedet 
lo thfl throne, in 1643, in the 5th year of his age, under tha 
regency of his mother, Anne of Austria, who made chcice of 
Cardinal Mazarin for her mmister. Mazarin was an artful 
Italian, whose excessive avarice rendered him odious lo llie 
people ; but one of his greatest faults was his neglect of th« 
«du<'ation of the young king, who was instructed only in daiv 

13* 
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Bin^, Tencing, and other sujMii-ficial accomplis. ments. The ad 
miaistratiun of Mazarin was signalized by the defeat of tha 
Spaniarda, and by intestine commotions, particularly a civil 
war, called the Fronde, fomented i>y Cardinal de. Relz, ana 
mpported by the aristocracy. 

13. On the death of Maaarin, Louis, being now 23 years of 
age, took upon himself the entire command and direction of 
tKe affairs of government, and enlei-ed on a vigorous and 
tplepdid career. The love of glory was his ruling passion 
uid tliis he pursued, not only by the terror of his arms anl thr 
splendor of his conquests, but also by his patronage of litera 
ture, science, and the arts ; by his able administration of in 
Eprnal affairs ; and by the extension and improvement cf aJl 
kinds of public works. The capital was embellished, the 
splendid palace of Versailles built, commerce and manufac- 
tures encouraged, the canal of Laiiguedoe, and other useful 
*orks, construeled. 

14. The finances were admirably regulated by Colbert, one 
of the ablest statesmen of modern times : in the former part 
of his reign, his armies were commanded by Condi and TV- 
renne, two of the greatest generals of the age ; aiicl the genliia 
of the famous VmMmi was employed in fortifying his towns. 

15. For a long time, 'he was everywhere successful : he 
conquered Franclte Compte, and annexed it to France ; made 
great conquests in the Netfierlands ; overran Alsace ; and 
twice laid waste the Palatinate with fire and sword. Such 
was tlie barbarous devastation, that, in the firsi insiiince, from 
the top of the castle of Mankeim, 27 cities and towns of the 
Palatinate were seen, at the same time, in flames ; and in the 
second instance, more than 40 towns and a vast number of 
villages were burnt, and the inhabitants reduced to the great- 
Mt extremities by hunger and cold. 

16. In 1675, Turenne was killed by a cannon-ball ; Condi 
Boon after retin'd; and Colbert d'teil. No men of (qual talents 
irose to supply their places. The conquests of Louis had 
buitn made at such an enormous expense, that his dominions 
Here, in a measure, exhausted, and his means of defence 
weakened. He had, by his unbounded ambition, by the v.j 
krco and injustice of his projects, and the alarming increasf 
of his power, gradually raised up, among the slates of Euroiie. 
ft formidable opposition to bis authority, which gave rise to 
long and bloody wars. 

17. By the League of Augsburg, which was organized ie 
1686, Holland, Spain, Sweden, and the Emperor and several of 
iht princes of Germany, were united against him. In 1701 
ho a liance agairst France, by England, Germany, anil Hoi 
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hnd. was fbrinpfi ; and a series of reverses mavkt d the Uliei 
part of his long n^ign. His armies had now to contend againsi 
the genius of the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, who 
gained over them the celebrated batSes of Blenheim, Ramltliea, 
Oudenarde, and Malplaquel ; and at the peace of Utrecht, ho 
lost nearly all tliat he had gained. 

18 Owe of the mo« unjust as well as impolitic measures :if 
U>uis was the revocation (1685) of the Edict of Nantes 
granted by Henry IV., for the toleration of the Prctestants. 
By this barbarous act, ail the Reformed churches were de- 
stroyed, their ministers banished, and every individual wai 
outlawed, or compelled to renounce his religion. They were 
bunted like wild beaals, and great numbers were put to death. 
By this measure, the kingdom lost from 500,000 to 800,000 of 
her most useful and industrious citizens, who were driven into 
exile, and carried the arts and manufaelures of France, ir 
which the Protestants greatly excelled, to other countries. 

19. Louis died in the 73d year of his reign, and the 78th 
of his age. His reign was the longest and most brilliant in the 
history of France, but not the happiest for his country ; and 
his government was more despotic than that of his predecea- 
Bors. " The greater part of his reign," says Anquetil, " may 
be considered as a spectacle with grand machinery, calculated 
to excite astonishment. Towards the end, we behold nothing 
but the wrecks of that theatrical majesty, and the illusion 
vanishes." 

30. Louis was one of the handsomest men in his kingdom 
and excelled in all the polite accomplishments. In his appear, 
nnce and manners there was an extraordinary degree of dig- 
nity and majesty, which were softened and tempered by 
affability and politeness; so that, if he was not the greatest 
king he was at least, as Bolingbroke expresses it, " the best 
BCtoi jf majesty that ever filled a throne." 

21. He possessed great vigor of mind, and good talents, 
which were, however, but little improved by education. His 
ntrals were dissolute, and his ambidon and love of gloiy were 
.nsaliable, and led him to violate the duties of justice t.n^ 
humanity, and to sacrifice the real interests of his people Ho 
patronized every species of merit, and his reign, which e re- 
garded as the Augustan age of French literature, was leay illns 
liious for n.ilitary eichievements, than for the rf'endoT of the 
nrts nni 
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LouU XV.; Louis XVI.:— The Revolution. — Fryu A. D 
1715 to 1793. 

1. Louis XV., great-grandson of the late king, succeeded 
to the throne, in 1715, In his 6th year ; and the Duke of Or- 
Uatis waa appointed regent. This regency is remarkrabia 
shiefly for the famous Mississippi scheme of La,v>, who forniiti 
a project to pay off ihe national debt by the introduction of 8 
paper currency ; — a scheme which was ruinous lo the fo/> 
Aines of thousands. 

2. Louis, soon after he came of age, chose for his ministei 
the mild and amiable Cardinal Fleury, who was then 73 years 
of age, and retained his vigor till near 90. By his pacific 
counseis, the tranquillity of Prance, and even of the rest of 
Europe, was continued, with little interruption, for nearly 20 

3. After the death of Fleury, France was involved in the 
war of the Aiistrian Succession, which was occasioned by the 
death of the emperor, Cltarles VI. There were two claimants 
to the imperial throne ; Maria Theresa, the late emperor's 
eldest daughter, who was married lo Francis of Lorraine, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany ; and Charles, the Elector of Bavaria. 
The former was supported by England ; the latter by France 
and Prussia. In this war, the French were defeated by the 
allies, under George IL of England, at Deltingen ; but, undei 
Marshal Saxe, they gained tlie battle of FoJiteaoi/. Hostilities 
were terminated, in 1748, by the peace of Aix-la-ChapelU, by 
which the claim of Maria Theresa was acknowledged. 

4. In 1755, a war broke out between France and England 
respecting their American possessions, which was terminated 
bv ti.i peace of Paris, in 1763, when Canada and the other 
l^rench territories in North America were ceded by Fiance U 
Great Britain. The remainder of this reign was chieliy occu' 
pied with the conquest of Corsica, and contests between Iho 
being and his parliaments. 

ii. Louis died, after a reign of 59 years, at *he age of 65 
He possessed nothing, as a king or a man, that entit ed him to 
the gratitude or affection of his people. In the early part of 
his reign, his subjects conferred upon him the title of Wei! 
beloved ; but a long course of rapacity, profusion, and tyranny, 
as a monarch, and of the most profligate debaucheries in pri- 
"* " ' ' ■" 11 to retract the appellation. His irelgB 
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The finances, by reason of Ihe long course of prodigality, were 
in tlie most embarrassed condition ; and the people, irritated 
by the tyrannical conduct of the lale sovereign, were now 
more than ever alive to their rights. 

7. One of the first measures of tlie new king was, to remove 
frorn office those who, by their misconduct, had become un- 
popular, and had contributed to the distresses of the kiDgdom, 
and to replace them by men of lalenls and integrity. Tvrgoi 
was placed at the head of the finsinces, and Maleslierhes was 
made Minister of the Interior. These enlightened statesmen 
attempted useful reforms, which offended the courtiers and 
privileged orders; and, after a short ministry, they retired 
from office. 

S. The celebrated Necker, a Protestant of Geneva, and a 
bankr;r, succeeded Turgot, and pursued the system of economy 
and reform ; but, becoming unpopular with the courtiers, ho 
was displaced. The important office of the general control of 
t'lc finances had now become exceedingly difficult to fill. Two 
^iianciers having attempted, without success, to supply the place 
of Nacker, the office was given, in 1783, to Caknne, wtic 
ai>iindoned reforms, and made a boast of prodigality. 

9 War between Great Britain and the American Colonic-a 
hav'ig broken out, many Frenchmen, among whom were the 
Marqwis de Lafayette, and other officers and engineers, cross- 
Ed the Atlantic to aid the Americans ; and France soon aftei 
declartd war against England. On the return of peace, in 
1783, the difficulties increased ; the enormous public expense! 
had brought the finances into the most embarrassed condition 
ind the government was reduced to a stand for want of supplies 

10. Various canae.s had be^n, for some time, at work to pro 
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duce a revolution in France, wliioh was now about \a bjiw 
forth, aud convulse not oniy that country, but the whole civil- 
ized world. Some of the principal of these causes were, the 
(irogress of philosophy, the diffusion of information, and the 
freedom of thinking on subjects of government and religion ; 
the notions and feelings in favor of liberty excited by the 
American revolution, and disseminated by the return ol' thfl 
French ofRcers and army from the United Stales ; the preva- 
lence of infidelity among the literary classes; the despolien; 
:>f llie gnveinment, and the abuses both of the ecclesiasl icu! 
anA political establishments; the odious privileges of the no- 
bility and clergy, especially their exemption from lases ; the 
Desire of the nobility to regain those privileges of which they 
had been stripped by the crown ; and the discontent of the 
mass of the people on account of their oppressed condition, 
being the despised pordon of the state, yet bearing alt its bur 
dens. All these circumstances had an influence in preparing 
the way for this great event ; yet the more immediate cause 
of the revolution was the derangement of the finances. 

11. All plans for restoring (he finances to order having 
proved ineffectual, Louis, by the advice of Calonne, convoked 
in 1787, an assembly of the Notables, a body consisting of 
persons selected by the king, chiefly from the higher ordeid 
of the state. To this assembly it was propisecl to levy a land- 
tax, proportiontid to property, without any exception in favoi 
of the nobility or cfergy ; but being little inclined to make 
sacrifices, they refused to sanction the measure- 

13- Calonne, finding it impossible any longer to maintain his 
ground, resigned his office, and was succeeded by Brienne. 
Archbishop of Toulouse. But the assembly of Notables still 
continuing unmanageable and parsimoninus, recourse was then 
liad to the Parliament of Paris, but wilh"ui success, and a con- 
vocation of the States- General was demanded. This body, 
which was composed of three orders, nobility, cJei^y, and (b« 
third estate, or commons, had not be*"i assembled since 1614 
li^ it never had a regular existence- 

13. Neclcer was again recalled lo power; and a second aa 
icmbly of (he Notables was convoked, m order lo detenniiio 
!he form and composition of the Stales-General. Necker pro> 
posed that the deputies of the "ommons should equal, in num- 
ber, those of the other two orders united ; but the Notables re- 
fused to concui in the measure. It was, however, sanctioned 
by the king, and carried into effect. The commons chose abl« 
men ; and on the 5th of May, 1789, the assembly of the States- 
General wan opened at Versailles. This body carried forward 
1 -evolution, vhich was now effectually commenced. 
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H The kitig adi'iessed the States Oeiiei il m i concijiatorj 
i)}iec-ch, no longer using the language of a so^eieign who et 
pected imphcit obediencp to his will But difficulties sooil 
arose respecting the m'»nner in which questions should ha 
decided, whether by a majority of orders or of polls, and 
whether there should be a aeparation or union of the threa 
branches 

15 At Jengtn the doputio«i of the thud esutt, oi comnicnB 
with such dtputics of the nobility and cleigy as wtre da 
posed to unite with them, on the motion of the Abbi Stigti, 
declarad themselves the supreme legislative body, under tlw 
title of the National A^semhl^, a body " onp and indivisible ' 
Of this assembly Ba%Uy was chosen the president, and Mira 
hewi, a man of brilliant talenfs and great eloquence, was the 
popular leader. The Ihike of Orleans, a descendant of Louis 
XIIL, and the father of Louis Philippe, ex-king of the French, 
noted for his immense wealth and profligacy, was also a promi- 
nent member. 

16. The first decree of the National Assembly was an act 
of sovereignty ; and by proclaiming the indivisibility of the 
legislative power, it placed under its dependence the privileged 
orders. Thus Louis found that his authority was, in a great 
measure, wrested from him ; and the great body of the nobility 
ind clergy, by their refusal to unite with the commons, like- 
wise saw themselves shut out from power, and their privileges 
iivaded. 

17. Daring the irritated state of the public mind, the king 
jgain dismissed Necker from office. This unpopulat measure 
was the signal for insurrection in Paris, which was soon in a 
flate of violent commotion. The Bastile, a huge state prison, 
WHS demolished by the populace ; other excesses were com- 
mitted in the city and elsewhere, by the furious rabble, and by 
mobs of frantic women of the vilest character. The army 
united with the people ; the nobles emigrated for safety, and 
tor foreign aid ; the king, queen, and royal family, weie 
fcrced, on the 6th of October, from Versailles to the capital! 
by the ungovernable mob ; but were prc'tected from violtrifc 
W Jie influence and eflbrts of Lafayette, who commanded the 
National Guard, tn consequence of this removal, the Assembly 
adj.iurnod its sittings to Paris. 

18. The progress of the revolution was rapid, and produced 
the most important consequences. The scat of power was 
changed, and all the preliminary alterations were effected 
The three orders were discontinued ; the States-General con- 
verted into the Assembly of the nation ; the royal authority 
ueaily annihilate-i : the privileges of the nobles and clergy, 
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and tlin feudnl system, m ill its brani'lies, abolished ; religwui 
liberty and the freedom of the prpfcs establislied ; the chtircli 
landi: oonflacated ; the mondsteries suppressed ; and Franci. 
was divided into 83 departments 

19. After these measuies were accomplished, the great de^ 
sign of the National Assembly was the formation of a consti' 
tttlion, and from this circumstance (t is denominated the Cw 
ttitiieitl Assemhly. While engaged in its delibera^iors, Liniis 
Biid his family, finding their situation uncomfortal: le, Cooaped 
from Paris, but wei'e stopped on the fi-ontiers of the kingduni, 
and brought back. A constitution, which established limited 
monarchy, and the equality of al! ranks, was at leiigtti com- 
pleted, and accepted by the king, and the assembly dissolved 
itself on the 30th of September, 1791. 

20. The next assembly, styled the Legislative Assembly, 
met oo the first of October, and was composed wholly of new 
members, as the membere of the Constituent Assembly were, 
by their own act, excluded from holding seats in it. Soon 
ftfter the commencement of the revolution, various political 
clubs wen^ formed in Paris, of which the Jacobin club (m 
called from its meeting in a convent of suppressed Jacolin 
monks) was the most prominent, and Uisensibly absorbed all 
the rest ; and, for a time, this factious association governed llm 
ct^iital, and controlled the Assembly. 

21. On the 21st of September, 1792, a new body, styled 
Ihe National Convention, commenced their deliberations ; and, 
at their first sitting, they abolished the regal government, and 
declared France a repuhlic. The king was arraigned at their 
(mr to answer to various charges ; he appeared before them 
with a firm and maniy countenance, and looked round upni; 
the as'^embly with an air of resolution. 

22. Deseze, one of the defenders of the king, ended his 
speech with these words : " Listen to History, who will say to 
Fame, — Loui?, who ascended the throne al the age of twenty, 
carried with him there an example of morals, of justice, and 
tf economy ; he had no weaknesses, no corruptmg passions. 
md he was the constant friend of his people. The peopli! He 
(ired that a disastrous impost should be abolished, and lionis 
ibolished it ; the people asked for the destruction of servitudes, 
-nd Iiiiuis destroyed them ; they demanded reforms, he eon. 
vented to them ; they wislied to change the laws by which thoy 
were governed, he agreed to their wish ; t'le people required 
(hat several millions of Frenchmen should recover their rights 
and tlicse he restored to iliem ; the people asked for liberty 
uid he gave it. No one can dispute that Louis had the glory 
ii tTtiicipating the demands of his people by making thcsp 
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■at'rificijs ; and it is he whom it has been propose*" to.... Citi 
aena, 1 cannot go on ; I pause in the presence of Hislory ; re- 
member that History will judge your judgment, and that hei 
decision wilt be that of ages to come." 

33. But the passions of the Convention were deaf and tn- 
moved ; and the sentence of death was pronounced liv a 
majority of 26 out of 721 voters. The king was caiTied o 
the place of execution, and mounted the ladder of the scaflolc 
with a firm step. " I die innocent," said he ; "I forgive my 
nnemjes ; and you, unfortunate people...." At this momenl, 
the noise of the drums drowned his voice ; the executioners 
seized him ; and the axe of the guillotine separated his head 
from his body, on the Slst of January, 1793. Thus perished, 
Bt the age of thirty-nine, and after a most disastrous rfiign of 
eighteen years and a half, this well-disposed, but most cnforlu 
nate i tnarch. 



SECTION vn. 

The Rei-ohiiion contintied : — Robespierre ; Bmifeparfe ; Ewtv 
peon War : Bonaparte dethroned, awl Ike Bourbon Family 
restored. ~ From A. D. 1793 lo 1815. 

I. In 1793, the constitution of the republic was completed 
by the Convention ; the executive power was lodged in a Com- 
mittee of Public Safety ; and the revolutionary tribvmal was 
erected under Robespierre and his associates, whose bloody 
domination is styled " tlte reign of lerror." Two factions 
ao.,n arose in the National Convention, one styled the Mountain 
parttr, from their occupying the mosi elevated seats in the haL 
of llie Convention, — these were the most violent revolution- 
ists an-1 advocates for the extreme of democracy ; the othei 
named Girondists, because some of their leaders were froir 
the ilepartment of the Gironde, — these were more moderate, 
and more distinguished for love of order and equity. The 
leaders of the former were Robespierre, Danlon, and Moral, 
men almost unparalleled in depravity and cruelty : o'f th^ lat- 
ter, the leaders were Brissol, Vergniaud, and Condorcet. 

S. The Mountain party, having gained the ascendencj (jve( 
their opponents, were instrumenKil in causing the most horrid 
massacres. They condemned and executed the Queen An- 
toinette, and guillotined Brissot, Vergniaud, and 20 others of 
the Gi"ondists. That monster of vice, the Duke of Orleans, 
rilTerpd the same fate from the hands of the very partv thai 
14 
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ht! tiad materially contributed to bring t'lirward to serve his ■.•vn 
purposes. 

3. The Convention abandoned tliemselves to '.he moat ei- 
^ravagajJt excesses on the motion of Gobet, Archbishop oi 
Paris, thcv suppressed the Christian tehgion passed a de 
croo that the only French deities hereafter should hfi lAbtrty 
Epiahli, and Reason, estibhshed a republican calei'.iiar, 
«) olished the SabhatA, and, instead of il m'iie every lOtT day 
S ilay of rest The chuiches ttere plundeied of their gold 
ttH'l "ilvet , and even the r bells were melted and cast ;nW 

4. The Convention was at length divided anew into two 
most violent parties, Rohisj-ierre at the hcid of one an'J 
Danton of the other. Robespierre triumphed, and all his. most 
active opponents were guijlotined ; but his uwn fate soon fol- 
low 3d, being condemned and executed on a charge of tyranny, 
in July, 1794. The Jacobins were soon after suppressed by 
the Convention ; and, during the next year (1795), the third 
constitution was proclaimed, the executive power being vested 
m jiiie directors. — From 1791 to 1799, four different consti- 
tutions were formed. By the 4th, adopted in 1799, the execu- 
tive powei was vested in three consuls, at whom Bonaparte 
was elected to be firet, Camhac&res the second, and Le Bmn 
(he third; and, in 1802, these three were anpoinieo con^uU 
Fox hfe. 

5. The French revolution was at first political, as directed 
against the absolute power of the court and the privileges of 
the higher classes ; bul it afterwords became military, because 
Europe attacked it. The European sovereigns, fearful of its 
consequences in their respective dominions, attempted to put 
it down ; but, on the contrary, they extended its sphere. Il 
was destined in its progress to work a change in the politics of 
Europe, by terminating the struggle of tlie kings with each 
Other, and oeginning one between the kings and the peojile ; 
and in its fi.ial result, it diminished the power of the sovereigi.i 
aid the privileges of the nobility and clergy, and promoted ih; 
Uberly of the people and the advancement of civiilKation. 

6. Before the execution of the king, nany of ihe clergy and 
nobility, together with multitudes of pe.'sons, attached to llie 
ancient order of things, had fled from France, through fear of 
personal danger, and to solicit foreign aid. A powerful body 
uns thus collected on the frontiers, who were assisted by the 
Burrounding nations, especially the Prwisians and Avstriann, 
in their efforts to reestablish royalty and tranquillity. This 
was the origin ( 1792) of the First of that series of coalitiont 
igi" isi France, into which nearlv all the powers of Europe 
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WiCCeBsiveiy entered. On the death of the king, Gr^i Bi.tain 
Eifld Holland, and soon aflorwards Russia and Spain tiso, Je 
flared war against France. 

7, Tlie invading armj was commanded by he Duke oj 
Bnmswick, who injudicioualy published a threatening man:- 
ft!sU>f the effect of which was to iriitate the revolutionists into 
greater violences, to hasten tlie execution of the king, and to 
unite all parties in the defence of the country. 

8. The combined invasion under the Duke of BrKbsv, i.l 
was completely overthrown. France in her turn became tht 
assailant, and her army under Thimowriez conquered the 
Netherlands in the autumn of 1792 ; and afterwards Hoi nnd, 
Switzerland, and a part of Germany, yielded to her arms. 
The republic, having madi' peace with several of the Geniiiii 
princes, turned her views towards Italy ; and the command of 
the army was (1786) given to Napoleon Bonaparte, then a 
young man in the 27th year of his age, who had previously 
distinguished himself at the siege of Toulon. By a series of 
rapid victories, this extraordinary man retrieved the affairs of 
France, and obliged the Austrians to sign, in 1797, the treaty 
of Campo Formio, by which the conquests of the French in 
the Netherlands were confirmed, and the Mdanese ceded lo 
the new Cisalpine Republic; whilst the Venetian territories 
were given up to Austria. 

it. The Second Coalition was formed after the defeat of the 
French fleet, in 1798, by that of the English, under NeLton, m 
the bay of Ahoukir, off the monlli of the Nile. Before this 
event, Bonaparte had invaded Egypt, defeated the Mamelukes 
in the battle of the Pyramids, and taken possession of Caiitj 
nnd all the Delta. 

10, In the campaign of 1799, the French were very unfor- 
tunate ; the Austrians, under the Archduke Charhs, and tho 
B','*^^ans, under Suuhotow., gained a number of important vic- 
toiies in the north of Italy, in Switzerland, and iu Gennany; 
by their united forces, the very frontiers of France were 
thmatened ; wJ dst the ill conduct of the Directory at homn 
biought the cjuntry to the brink of ruin. At this crisis, Bona- 
pane, who had proceeded from Egypt to Syria, and taken 
Jaffa, leiuraiid to Paris, and, by the aid of FoucM, Camhw-kres, 
Tullepand, Lueien Bonaparte, and SUyes, together ivitli a 
military force, he abolished the DireetoT\% framed a new con- 
Btitutinn, and caused himself to be elected, in 1799, First Consul. 

11. From this moment, the affairs of the republic took a 
new liini. By his activity and energy, Bonaparte oven;anio 
the intrigues of all his rivals, introduced a new order of thing» 
m thn different departments of state, suppressed the varioiit 
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factions that haH long raged in the empire, and, fey !,ie ref 
oniialion of many abuses, restored order and tranqiidlity to iIm 
government. 

12. After this, he put himself at the head of the army, and, 
having effected the celebrated passage of the Alps, defeated 
(IROO) tlie Austrians under Me^as, in the memoratle battle ol 
Maraago, wmcAi decided the fate of Italy. This victory, to- 
gether with the defeat of the Austrians, soon aftetHanls, al 
TfoAen inden, by the French under Moreau, and other sue- 
jRSsea, led the way to the peace of iMneville with Austria and 
ie Gei man empire {1801), and afterwards to Ihe peace of 
Amiens with England {f8(K). Thus Europe, for the first time 
»inc^e the late revolution, enjoyed the blessings of univei'sal peace. 

13. The limits of France were now greatly enlai^ed, and 
Bonaparte, as First Consul, exercised an absolute sway ovei 
almost all the continent of Europe west of the Adriatic and 
the Rhine. Soon after the eslablishmenl of peace, he restored 
the Catholic religion, concluded a concordat or convention with 
the Pope, granted toleration to all religions, and instituted the 
Legion of Honor. 

14. He was next elected Firs! Consul for life, with supreme 
power ; but a conspiracy was now formed against him, in 
which Morerm, PiekfgrUt Georges, and other eminent men, 
were accused of participating. MoreSu was banished to 
America; Pichegru was strangled; (Seorges, and 11 otliers, 
were guillotined ; and the Duke d'Engkien was shot without 
trial. — In 1804, BiyiwDarte,m&n]trQc\o\m\:x.\ Emperor of France, 
and was crowned by 'ftiK^";/" : the next year, he assumed also 
the title of King of Italy. 

15. The peace of Amiens was of short duration. In 1803, 
the war was renewed between France and England ; Bona- 
parte seized Ha.»over, and threatened to invade the British 
isV-s , and in 1805, the Third Coalition was formed by Eng- 
'and, Austria, Russia, Sweden, and afterwards Trussia. The 
emperor imtnediately put himself at the head of the French 
u-my ; i-arried his rapid and victorious arms to JJIm, where ha 
cap jred the Austrian army of 33,000 men under Mack; and 
in the memorable battle of AjtslerKlz (1805), defeaterf .ht 
aniled fore es of Russiu and Austria, — at which battle the (Aro 
emperors were present. This great victory terminated the 
nampaign, and brought about the peace of Preshurg, by which 
.\ustria eeded to the French the Venetian territories, and sub- 
mitted to other humiliating conditions. 

16. A few weeks before the battle of Austerlitz, the Enfflish 
leet, under Lord Nehon, gained a great victory off Cape 7V«. 
falgar, ove thft crrnbined fleets of France and Spain. Thu. 
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English captured 19 ships nf [he line, ut lost the r prcat iiA 
(tiiral, who was slain in the action. 

17. The King of Naples having permitted a British and Ru» 
eian army to land in his dominions, the Emperor of France 
deiiosed the Neapolitan dynasty, and raised his brother Joseph, 
(o the throne ; he also compelled the Dutch to receive his 
brother, Lovis, as King of Holland. He next subverted tho 
consj.iition of the German empire, and formed a union of 
several states, under the title of " The Confederation oj Ikt 
Rhine " of which he was choseft protector. Francis II. sol- 
emnly resigned (1806) his title as "■ Emperor of Germany and 
King of the Romans," and retained the title which he had as- 
sumed in 1804, namely, that of hereditary Emperor of Aiu- 
'Ha. The electors of Baoarta, Wurtemherg, and Saxong 
joined the Confederation, and were raised, by Bonaparte, to 
'he rank of kings. 

18. The vast accession of power acquired by this alliaiiLie 
was the cause of new jealousies, and hastened the Fourth 
Coalition, formed in 1806, by which Prussia, Russia, Austria, 
Sweden, and England were united in the war against France. 
Hostilities were commenced by the Prussians, without waiting 
'or the aid of Russia ; but Bonaparte, with his usual good for- 
tune, gained over them the great battles of Jena and AueT' 
stadf, entered the capital of Prussia as a conqueror, and here 
commenced the " Continental System " against English com- 
merce, by issuing the Berlin Decree, declaring the British 
islands in a state of blockade, and ordering all ports to be shut 
agtimst them. The French army penetrated Into Poland, and 
gained an advantage over the Russians, in the hard-fought bat- 
tle of PnltMk{imQ). 

19. The following year (1807), Bonaparte fought with the 
Russians the indecisive battle of Eylau; defeated them al 
Friidland ; and, having gained possession of Dant%ic and 
K-yiii^sherg, concluded the peace of Tilsit. Separate treaties 
wen made with Russia and Prussia : the former gained a sinali 
ttrqu ?ifion of territory; but the dominions of the laiti'r iveia 
reduced almost one half ; both agreed to shut their pons again B 
f'ngland, and thus became parties in the French empuior's 
favorite object of excluding British commerce from the conti- 
aent. The provinces conquered from Prussia were erectou 
into the new kingdom of Westphalia, of which Jerojne Bona- 
parte was acknowledged king. 

SiO. The English government, in retaliation cf Bonaparte'i 

Berlin Decree, issued thetr Orders in Council, by which all 

neutral teasels trading witli France were compelled to stop al 

t BritsVi port and pav a duty. After tl e peace of Ti'iit, thp 

14* 
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empert'r proceeded to Italy ; ami at Milan, in coiisei iieniic of 
llie Orders in Council, he issued (1607) hia Milem Decree, l>j 
which every vessel whicli submitted to British search, or con 
senied to any pecuniary exactions whalevei was confiscated. 
'il. Elated by his astonishing successes, the Emperor of 
Prance appeared now (1808) to consider himself as sovereign 
t( Europe, and to set at defiance all principles of justice and 
tooderation. Being ambitious of appropriating more of Ihe 
hp ines of Europe to his brothers and relatives, he next fixed 
an attention on Spain and Portugal; and so decisive t/as iie 
n the execution of his plans, that, in a short time, tl.e n y&' 
tftinilj of Portugal emigrated to Brazil. 

22. Though Charles IV., King of Spain, had shown himself 
Kulwervient to the views of the French emperor, yet the lattei 
was not content, but compelled the Spanish monarch to resign 
his crown in favor of his brother, Joseph Bonaparte., whom he 
removed from Naples, and caused to be proclaimed King of 
Spain ; and he raised to the throne of Naples Murai, who had 
married his sbter. 

23. The Spaniards rose in opposition to this tyrannical 
measure, and, in this emergency, had recourse to England, 
who readily afforded her assistance. The war which was thus 
excited in the peninsula conlinued to rage from 1808 to 1813; 
and, in a series of engagements, the forces of England and 
Spain, under the command of Wellington and others, were, in 
most instances, victorious over the armies of France. Some 
of the principal exploits in this war were the desperate, but in- 
effectual, defence of Saragassa, by Palafox:, and the victories 
of Wellington at Talavera, Salamanca, and Vittoria. 

24. In 1809, while the war was rasing in Spain, hostilities 
again broke out between France and Austria, which were pros. 
ecuted by Bonaparte with bis usual success. Having cained 
advantages over the Austrians at Abensberg, Bckmukl, and 
Ralisban, he entered Vienna ; afterwards fought, against the 
Aichduke Charles, the indecisive battle of A^m or EssUng. 
»ud entirely defeated him at Wagram. 

25. This war was terminated ( 1809) by the treaty of Vie.inn 
)T Schoenhrunn, by which F^aneis II., the Emperor of Austr.'a, 
*as compelled to submit to considerable losses of territory, to 
aceode to the " continental system," and, what was more Iiu 
miliating, to promise his daughter, Maria Louisa, in mamagc 
to his great and victorious enemy. In consequence of this 
treaty, Bonaparte <\is divorced from his empres? Josephine, 
nod his marriage with the emperor's daughter was ajlemniaed 
\prt! 1, 1810; a.id he thus became allied to the impBr'/»l 
lo ise of Austriu. 
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36 By the treaty of Tilsit, AUxandi'r, the EniffiM; of fius- 
lia, had ar ceded to Bonaparte's " continental sysiem" agiuna*> 
Kngland, by agreeing to exclude Bntish goods from his do- 
minions but the consequences of this measure were extreme- 
ly injurious to his subjects, and rumous to his finances. The 
year (1811) was spent in negotiations and discuasiong; but aa 
they did not promise an amicable adjustment, both paitie? fre- 
pared for war. Early in the spring of 1812, Bonaparte col- 
■ected, in Poland, an immense army, consisting of 400,000 
infai.-ry, 60,000 cavalry, and 1,200 pieces of artdlery; am 
oil tl .: 24th of June, crossing the Niemen, he invaded tlie Uus 



27. His march was directed towards Moscow, (he ancieni 
capital of the empire, and was eveiywhere marked with deso- 
lation and blood. He defeated ihe Eussians at Smolertsk • 
'uught the tremendous battle of Borodino, or Moskwa, in 
)vhich nearly 30,000 men fell on each side ; proceeded after- 
wards to Moscow, which he found enveloped in flames, and 
abandoned by the inhabilants. The city had been set on fire 
by the Russians, in order to prevent the French from deriving 
any advantage from possessing it ; and nearly three-fourths of 
it were consumed before the conflagration ceased. 

28. This extraordinary transaction was the cause of the 
greatest mortification and disappointment to Bonaparte. He 
had imagined that, after obtaining possession of Moscow, he 
should become the arbiter of the whole Russian empire, and 
bo able to prescribe to it such a peace as he should think 
proper. But his good fortune had now forsaken biin; and 
finding himself thwarted in this object, ihe Russian generals 
concentrating their forces around him, and the horrors of a 
Russian winter approaching, he thought it most prudent to 
evacr.ate the city, and retreat towards the frontiers. 

29. Then followed, amidst the solitudes and snows of Rus- 
sia, II consequence of c"id and famine, a series of disastera 
loi33(is and sufferings, wuich are scarcely paralleled in h sl«iiy 
and which 'ssued in the almost entire destruction of the invad 
mg army. About 30,000 horses perished by the sevfrny ol 
che weather in a single day ; all the pieces of ciinnon wer( 
lost . and only about 30,000 men remained to recrojs the 
Niemen. 

30. After the remnant of the French army had effected the 
disastrous passage of the Berezina, near the frontiers of Rua- 
%a., the emperor quitted it, and fled, in disguise, through Po 
iand and Germany, to Pans. He resolved to hazard anothei 
campaign, and raised (1813) a fresh army of 350,000 men 
bui he was no* .apposed by the Fifik Coalition, consisting o( 
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Riisaia. Prussia, Austria, some of the conft lera^ea of ttu 
Rhine, and Sweden, subsidized by England. 

31. Bonaparte again put himself at the head of his anny, 
was worsted by the Allies in the battle of hulxen ; defeated 
them in the Imttle of Bautzen ; repulsed them at Dresden, 
where Moreau was alain ; but was utterly routed in the tre- 
mendous battle of Leipsic (Oct. 1813), with the loss of 40,000 
men in killed, wounded, and prisoners. The combatants, ii 
this action, called the " Battle of Nations," exceeded 400,000 
a greater number than has been engaged in any other battle .u 

32. Bonaparte made his escape from the scene of his qi 
foat, and proceeded to Paris. In his address to the senate, ho 
frankly acknowledged his disasters. " All Europe," said he, 
" was with us a year ago, — all Europe is now against us." 
Having attempted in vain to rouse the French people, he again 
joined his army. In the mean time, tlie Allies had crossed the 
Rhine, and penetrating, after a desperate struggle, into thf. 
heart of France, they entered Paris. 

33. The situation of Bonapai'te having now become hope- 
less, he abdicated the throne of France, and, after various de- 
liberations, the island of Elba was fixed upon for his future 
residence; but he was allowed to retain the title of emperor. 
The mighty empire which he had raised was suddenly crum- 
bled to the dust; and Louis XVIIl. was restored (1814) to 
Jie throne of his ancestors. 

34. A General Congress of European sovereigns was im- 
mediately assembled at Vienna, to arrange and settle the affairs 
of Europe, with a view to restore, yet with many variations, 
(he ancient order of things. But while the sovereigns were 
deliberating on these matters, Bonaparte, dissatisfied with his 
situation, made another effort to regain the throne of France, 
Lafding at Frejus, he marched with 1140 men, without op- 
position, through the country ; pn -=nted himself in an open 
narriage (o the royal army at Melun ; was received wiili shouts 
of applause ; the same evening, entered Paris in triumph, 
inii 1st the loudest acclamations ; was proclaimed omperor ■ 
a>id Louis XVIII. fled, on his approach, to the frontiers. 
This progress of the exiled emperor tlirough France, which 
was one of the most extraordinary exploits that he ever per- 
formed, is without a paralld in history, and evinces, in the 
most striking manner, his ascendency over the French nation. 
In 30 daj'S from his landing at Frejua, he found himself quietly 
mated on the throne, without having spilled a drop of blood. 

35. A«'are that he had not returned to his former lower, ha 
therefoie, in order to strengthen his authority, issued mm* 
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popular decrees, eslablishiiig ihe freedom of the j ross, abol- 
shiug lie slave trade, and regulating the taxes whch weighed 
m )st heavily on the people : he also condescended to offer' 
Ihem the plan of a constitution very different from the system 
of deKpotism upon which he had before acted, and containing 
niaiij excellent regulations. 

36. He had, however, but little time for legislative meas. 
ures. As soon aa his arrival in France was known at Vienna, 
hr was declared by the Congress a traitor and an outlaw) 
jnd a new and formidable coalition was immediately formed 
iigniosi him among the European powers. He placed himself 
nnce more at the head of a large army, but was entirely dC" 
fealed by the Allies under the command of WeUington aaA 
Blnclyr, in the memorable battle of Waterloo, which cost tha 
Prench army upwards of 40,000 men in killed and wounded. 

37. This battle sealed the fate of Bonaparte. He returned 
immediately to Paris, abdicated the throne in favor of his son 
and afterwards surrendered himself to Captain Maiil-and, of 
(he Bellerophon, claiming, in a letter to the Prince Regent of 
England, an asylum, " like Thc^iistocles, among the mos* 
powerful, most constant, and most generous of his enemies," 
By the unanimous agreement of the allied sovereigns, he was 
sent a prisoner to St. Helena, where he arrived on the 17lh of 
October, 1815 ; and there died on the 5th of May, 1821, in the 
6th year of his captivity, and 52d of his age. 

38. The career of Bovaparle surpassed, in many respec's, 
that of every great conqueror who preceded him. No other 
man has appeare'd on the theatre of the world, who has been 
the cause of so many and so astonishing revolutions, or whose 
contemporary fame has been so widely extended. In his 27th 
year, he was raised to the chief command of the French army ; 
at the age of 30, he caused himself to be elected First Consgl ; 
and in his 35tli year, he was proclaimed Emperor of France 
During the ten years that he possessed the imperial throne, ha 
was the moat powerful potentate, not only of the age, but of 
mcd3rn times, and he made the world tremble by the lerw)( 

39. He may be emphatically called a king-maker; for he 
raised to the rank of kings three brothers, one brother-in-law, 
and tiiree German electors ; BernadoUe, also, one of his mar- 
ihals, was raised to tlie throne of Sweden. The last fourwetw 
recognized, by the Congress of -Vienna, among the legitimate 
wvereigns of Europe. 

40. He united in his own person, at an early period of hw 
life, ard in an advanced state of society, the conqueror, the 
isnrper. and 'he lawgiver. He triumphed over civilized en 
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eitiies; legislated in a refined age ; and seizeJ noon tie sot'i 
ire of a powerful and enlightened people, amcng powerful r.nu 
'Bnlightened rivals. To him Fraace is indebted for an admi 
rahle code of laws, in the formation of which he was an effi' 
cient agent, in which he greatly prided himaelf, anc with 
regard to which he was repeatedly heard to say, hi! " (ould 
dish lo be buried with it in hia hands." 

11. He favored, in many instances, libera! principles; pal 
ronized merit independent of rank ; encouraged liberally svsi 
branches of science as were useful to his purposes' grantoi 
religious toleration d d I d m n t 

broke down oppres f d I d I ti I n/ 

uid establishments ; dIfPan dlEp n 

many respects, inab d hhfdhmB 

lliDugh he was not mreppldh h n 

querors have been, y h I p 1 ly sa 

b!e ambition and lu f p , wl h h as ly ai, 
rifice every principle of justice and humanity. No man ever 
enjoyed a greater opportunity of benefiting his species than he ; 
but this opr -rtunity he cast away, except so far as il suited hia 
iwn purposes of self-aggrandizement. He chose to be an 
.Vlexander or a Csesar, rather than a Washington ; a subverter, 
rather than a protector, of liberty ; a terror and a scourge, 
rather than a delight and a blessmg, to mankind. 

42. He exercised over his own dominions a militar;- des 
potism : hia ambition prompted him to sacrifice, without scru 
pie, the rights and independence of nations, and rendered hin< 
an enemy to freedom, and to the repose of the world. It waa 
no e efo e w hou e son ha e f ends of berty o( 
reace and of un n n p o erne exu ed a s do nfa 
II a eve fu fe a d s m se ab e en u n h a nosi n 
■true e esso oe ahyh ff aH 

n y of human g -y 



SECTION VII] 

Leuis XVIIl- Charles X. : — Revolulion of 1830; lani 
PkUippe : — Rerolulion of 1848 ; Republican ConsUtnlMii , 
Louis Napoleon, President. 

I. After the second dethronement of Bonaparte, /.ot't» 
XVIIL was again (1815) placed on the throne, and a second 
pacification took place at Paris. France waa reduced to nearly 
ibe same limits as before the revolL''on; she waa compellea 
u restore much of the jilunder which had been collected af 
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Patis, to puy ^38,000,(HK) sTeding, as a partial inJemni-. jiifioH 
For the expenses of the war, and to maintain, for five years, an 
ftnny of occupation, consisting of 150,000 alhed troops, to 
be placed in 16 frontier fortresses. In 1817, the Allies con. 
Bente'l to reduce the army of occupation to one fifth ; and it 
1818, it was wholly withdrawn. — Those officers who, in sp'.U 
of their oaths to Louis, had sided with Bonaparte in his aticmp 
U: reaacend the throne of France, were tried for treason a it 
Condemned : some of them, among whom was Marshal Neg 
were shot; and others were exiled. 

2. Louis XVill., who was a man of cultivated mind Bno 
lit>ei'al views, found his situation a difficult one, on account of 
llie conflicts of differenl political parties, the ul.ra -royalists, 
Bonapartists, and liberals ; and his policy was somewhat vari- 
able, though the ultra-royalist party, for the most part, had the 
asoiindency. One of !he principal events during his reign was, 
in concert with the northern powers of Europe (1823), an in- 
vasion of Spain, by a French army, under the Duke d^Angoti- 
leine, by means of which Ferdinand VII. was released from 
his thnddora, and restored to the plenitude of his power ; and 
the designs of the Constitutionalists of that country, for estab- 
lishing a more liberal system of government, were frustrated. 

3. Louis XVIII. was succeeded, in 1834, by his bi-other, 
Count d'Artois, who assumed the title of Charles X., and wh( 
was much inferior to Louis in talent, and in the liberality ol 
his political views. Charles seems to have learnt little wis- 
dom from the troubles which the Bourbon family had experi 
enced ; and he ascended the throne imbued with the expiofUI 
dogmas of a preceding age. His course of life had been very 
licentious ; but, before he came to the throne, his murals were 
much improved ; and he had become, and so continued as long 
as he lived, much under the influence of priests. 

4. His reign was signalized by two enterprises of foreign 
war of some importance ; one in favor of the Greeks, in which 
France united with England and Russia ; the other aga^nal 
Algiers, which city, after a siege of six days, surrendered to 
the French army, on the 5th of July, 1830. 

5. The contests between the different political parlies, which 
had agitated the preceding reign, continued and became mote 
violent in this. Charles sided strongly with the ultra- royalista, 
imd promoted men of that party to the highest offices; and the 
government endeavored, in various ways, to check the rising 
spirit of Ulierty, by exerting an influence on the elections, by dis- 
solving the chambers, and by restraining the liberty of the press 

6. In March, 1830, the Chamber of Deputies made a strong 
n\a>-\A agsinst the ministry, of which Prince PnligiKW was thfl 
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Iiead ; and, in consequence of ihis, the chamber w li disaolveo 
by the king; nevpi elections were ordefed, and the two cham 
bers were convoked for the 3d of August, The eleclioni: 
followed ; and it was soon found that the liberal paiiy had se 
cured a large majoritv. In consequence of this resuk, the 
ministers made a report to the king, which was publiahid or. 
the 36th of July, accompanied by three ordinances : one ilis- 
iol ving the Chamber of Deputies, another suspending the libortj 
z{ the press, and a third altermg the law of election, 

7. Al! the liberal newspapers in Paris were suppressed ; thu 
^iTiiik refuseil to discount bills ; the manufacturers dischargeo 
iheir workmen ; and Paris was in a stale of great commotion,". 
lln ihe niornmg of the 27th, the newspapers appeared as 
iSBual; aiid the seizure of the presses, and the iraprisoiinn.iii 
nf the editiirs, were signals for revolution. 

8. The 'litizens immediately took up arms against the gov- 
ernment, and on the ■29th, after a contest of three days, having 
obtained a complete victory over the king's guards, the liberal 
Jeputies, who had a-ssembled in. Paris, appointed General La- 
fayette commander-in-chief of (he National Guards. The two 
chambers met on the 3d of August ; and the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, on the 6th, declared the throne of France to be vacant 
adopted the new-modelled charter, and voted, on the 7th, tc 
mvite the Duke of Orleans to become King of the Frencl 
The Duke accepted the crown on the 8lh, and look the pre- 
scribed oath on the 9th. 

9. Charles had already fled from Paris. He soon went t<> 
England, thence to Edinburgh, and resided fcr some time al 
Holyrood House. He afterwards proceeded to Austria, and 
.lied at Goritz, in Illyria, on the 4th of November, 1836, in tlie 
80th year of his age. 

10 Lowi! Philippe — (the son of the Diike of OrlPans whi 
made h self nfa ous ds he as a e an I d | e of the 
Incobu party n le fi Fre ch e olu o and who ro 
aoun d hs Ian ly na e ad aasunel la of Egdl I) — 
was r sed o he 1 one by he e e es of de po m and 
frii;n of I be y and con ut onal go e n e PI e authors 

ol th 3 evol ona t n o e en cl enshed he etpeeta on that 
ho wiuld cany out their political pimciples , bu h s thoy 

were much disappointed. He proved himself to be a man of 
eminent ability, had able men for his ministers, among whom 
may be named Perier, Gerard, Mole, Thiers, Soult, and Gui- 
KOt ; and he always exerted a strong personal influence in di- 
recting the measures of the government. 

11. His policy in relation to foreign states was pacific ; and 
Ihe condition of France was greatly improved, during hia reign 
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*!ih reapocl to education, agriculture, t 
I'actures ; also by internal improvement, particularly by exten- 
sive lines of railroad, which connect the capital with differen' 
parts of the country. The navy was much increased ; and thf 
city of Paris was fortified at immense expense, and in a style 
of grandeur unequalled in modern times. Louis Philippe 
however, did not make himself a popular sovereign, but mani- 
fested More inclination to increase his own power and aggmn. 
dizft his family, than to gratify the wishes of his subjecta oi 
inert \sj their political privileges. By his arbitrary measurea 
in restraining the liberty of the press and the freedom of tli*- 
cuasing political affairs, he imitated the example of Charles X 
and he ■<lio shared a similar fate 

12. Ihe most consideiable foreign achievement of the 
French arms, duiing this reign, wa*. the complpte ■subiuTiiion 
of Algei la, nwi its establishment as a Fitnch colony, which 
p'ai: «!Jci,ted aftei a long and aingumiiy sti ggle with the na 
tives. The heioic Arab leader, Abdel KaJtr auJiendered in 
1S47. 

13. Although the government of Louis Philippe was con 
ducted with ability, and the state of the countiy geneially 
jirosperous, yet great discontent pievailed among the lowei 
fiiaases, paiticuiariy in tlie capital and othei large cities 
These clissLSwere deeply imbued with democratic punciples 
revolts, and conspinu-iea were fieqiient, and no less than 
seven attempts were, during his leign, mide upon the life of 
the kmg 

14. Care w is taken by the government to piomote the inter 
est and to seture tlie support ot the weahhyand privileged 
classes, which posstsaed the e-vclusive right of vnting at the 
elections , and these classes upheld the throne, and sanctioned 
a system of excessive taxation, which en ihled the king to 
strengthen liiraself by the maintenance of a nume ous aim^ 
and by the multiplication of lucrau\e offices which nere be 
itowed witii an especial design of gaming support to the gov 
B/iiment 

1 b. The system of obtaining a venal support of ilie govern 
:n(iit HIS cained so far as, at length, to disgust all classes 
I he government was loudly charged with coiruption m pecu 
aiary mattt ra, and with improper interfeience in elections 
Great dissatisfaction wa9 likewise excited by severe lawa 
against the piess, and against the righf of public discussion 

16. These offensive measures weie Qscnhed to the mil lenoe 
at the king hinwielf, rather thin to his ministers , and the im 
presaion gi ned ground among the people, that it was hia inten 
iior. to abri ijie t^e liberties of France, and that he cared mora 
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for the welfare of his family tlian for that of thu nation, — qr 
inipresaion strengthened by the eagerness which he exli bited 
to contract marriages and alliances with the courts which were 
knowr to be most hostile to the progress of liberal principles. 

17. The popular dlisconlfciit *b.b much augmented, in 1847 
by a severe commerciat revulsion, which depressed trade, iow 
crijd the wages of labor, and rendered almost intolerable ilis 
heavy taxation, which had been aufficienily oppressive even ir 
periods of the greatest proaperity. In thai year, the opponpnbi 
of the government began to hold, throughout the kingdom, a sb- 
rics of public dinners, or refoT^t banqitels, as they were termed 
for the purpose of discussion and agitation. At these meclr 
ings, which were numerously attended, speeches were made, 
in which the conduct and measures of the government wein 
ciiticized with great severity. 

18. At length it was resolved to hold a reform banquet in 
Paris, on Sunday, the 20th of February, 1848. The king's 
ministers (Guizot and his colleagues) directed the police to 
prohibit the meeting, on the pretonce that it was of a seditious 
nature, and would cause disturbance of the public peace. The 
friends of reform, deeming this prohibition illegal, dftJ.,mined 
to disregard it, tijough they postponed the bancjuel till Tuesday 
llie22cl. 

19. On that day, vast crowds of citizens, gi-eatly ' xc'ted by 
the course of the ministry, assembled in the streets of Paris 
and were soon engaged in conflict with the militi rr forcra 
which bad been poured into the city to the number nf nearly 
80,000. The people tools arms from the shops ai n houses, 
raised numerous barricadus, and attacked the Ch .mber of 
Deputies and the residence of (julzol, froni both of which, 
however, they were repulsed by the troops. 

20. On the two following days, (be insurrection b< came still 
more general. The National Guajds refused to act, or joined 
the insurgents, who were everywhere victorious a^fiinst the 
king's troops, and finally carried by storm the Pabis Roya. 
and the pa ace of the Tuileries ; from the latter of which the 
throne was taken in triumph, and publicly burnt in the street. 
Tiie king, after repeated unsuccessful attempts (o f'um an ac- 
ceptable ministry, abdicated in favor of his grandson, the Coani 
(tf Paris, and fled, with the royaV family, to England. Guizot, 
the prime minister, also escaped to London. 

21. The revolutionists or insurgents, consisting chiefly of 
the people and workmen of Paris, refused all terms ol concili 
Dtion or compromise, exclaiming, " It is too late ! " A pn> 
visional government was immediately instituted, consisting of 
he following seven distinguished men- Dupont de I/Hlure 
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Lamartine, Arago, Marie, Gamier Puges, Ledm'R»l.iu atw* 
Cremieux. 

22. The provisional government immediately proclii'mefl 
Krance a republic, with the motto, " Liberty, Equality, Fra 
tci nity ! " A decree was issued abolishing all hereditaiy titles 
and distinctions of rank; also abolishing slavery in the French 
cylonies ; and ordering the election, by universal suffrage, o( 
a national assembly of 900 members, to meet in Paris, on Ihe 
4th of May 1848, to frame a constitution, 

23. The National Assembly me. on the 4th of May, and 
tlie government was organized. In the succeeding month ot 
June, a violent insurrection broke out in Paris ; the city was 
declared in a state of siege, and, to restore order. General 
Caoaignac was appointed, by the Assembly, military dictator, 
or chief of the execmive government. 

24. After a session of six months, the Nationil Assembly 
proclaimed a constitution of a very liberal and democratic 
character, which provided for the election of a Piesident, by 
uiiivej'sal suffrage, for the term of four years, wiili a provision 
that he could not be reelected ; and also for the election of a 
single legislative body, styled the National Assembly, consist 
ing of 750 members. 

25. An election was made under this constitution in Decern 
ber, 1848, when Louis Napoleon [Charles Louis Napoleon Bo- 
naparte] was chosen by an immense majority, having received 
about 5,500,000 votes out of about 7,500,000. He was to 
hold the office for four years, ending in May, 1852. 

26. Louis Napoleon is the nephew of the late Emperoi 
Napoleon, and the son of Louis Bonaparte, late King of Hol- 
land His mollier was Hortense, daughter of the Empress 
Josephine, by her first marriage. 

27. The Em]ieror Napoleon had four urothers, Joseph, 
Lucjsn, Louis, and Jerome. Joseph, the eldest, left no sons ; 
and Lifc'rp, ihe second brother, being in disgrace in 1804, 
c'hen Napoleon became Emperor, he and his posterity were 
Excluded from the succession. Louis Napoleon, theref^ra, 
ilaiins the right of succession, not by right of primogeniture, 
hw. by the laws of the empire, as established by his imperial 

.untie. — Previous to liis election as President, he had been 
chiefly distinguished by two rash and abortive attempts to 
place himself on the throne of Louis Philippe : one at Sf~a* 
iurg, in 1836; and Ihe other at Boulogne, in 1840. 

28. A new National Assembly was elected in 184S, and th 
which headed the democratic revolution was defeated 

Assembly was not harmonious, and there was » great 
of hai'nioiiy between the Assembly and the President. 

relation to rnreiftB i 

X.oogic 
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Bfiaira, daring the presidency of Louis Napoleon, was iht in 
lervcnlion in relation to the goverimietit of the pope, [ii ISIS. 
B revolution broke out at Rome; the pope, Pius IX was de 
pi'ived of his temporal power; a republican governmeiii was 
established ; and the pope fled to Gaela, in the kingdom of 
Naples. In April, 1849, a French army, comman ied by 
General Oudinot, x&s sent to Italy, and after a seiere nttaci 
and bombardment, the city of Rome surrendered, and on the 
W of July, the French army entered it, ovej-threw the repub- 
l.cnn ^vemmeni, aod prepared the way for the pope to return 
reinstated in his former pou er 

30. In i851, Louis Napoleon, as the term of hi? president j 
was drawing near its close had recourse to different m^nieu- 
Ties 'o get fhe clause m tl e constitution th it loi -ade hio re- 
eieution, abrogated. After having failed to induce the Aasenn 
hly to sustain his views, and h iv iig secured the support of a 
Wge part of the army, he achieved, by a coup d £tal, one o( 
Ihe most extraordinary usurpations recorded in history. Eariy 
in the morning of the 2d of December, he dissolved the As- 
sembly, seized and imprisoned such of the members as would 
not acquiesce in his u.surpation, and also other liberal slates- 
men, and some of the most distinguished generals, suppressed 
all the newspapers, except auch as were devoted to his views, 
and declared, not only Paris, but a great part of the depart- 
ments, in a state of siege. 

3L Having thus possessed himself of ['ower, he called on 
the people of France to vote, by universal s'lfTrage, yes or no, 
on the question whether he should be President for leu years, 
wifh diclatorial powers. To this call, the people responded, 
by an immense majority, in his favor. He then proclaimed a 
coniivl':ulion, or form of government, which is one of the most 
despotic in Eurooe, and according to which the ministry are 
responsible only to him ; and he holds the appointment of the 
■enutois and council of state, and nominates the candidaici 
5)r election to the legislative body. 

32. On the 7th of November, 1859, the senate, in compH 
»nce with the will of the President, adopted a measure, by 811 
rotes out of 87, to reestablish the imperial government, and 
•he people were called upon to raiil'y the measure by theii 
votes on the 20th and 22d of that month. The vote was offi 
cially declared on the 1st of December ; the whole number o( 
votes being 8,180,660, of which 7,864,189 were in favor of 
llie empire. Thus, in just one year lifter the coup tVitat, oi 
usurpation of the President, he was, in accordance with the 
ifote of the people, declared Emperor of the French, under the 
Htle 01' Nipoleon III., and the hereditary title secured in hif 
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ENGLAND. 



Tho History of England : T/ie Roman Conquest : Vie S''xon 
CdnqueM : 7%e Heptarchy. — Prom B. C. 55 to A. D. S27. 

1. The history of no country, of either ancient or iiodcia 
tuii^a, 16 richer in various inatruction, or calculated to excilB 
deeper interest, than that of England. We here see the gritd- 
ual rise of a people from a low state of barbarism In tho 
highest rank in national power, in the arts both of peaca 
and war, in commercial wealth, and intellectual and mora' 
greatness. 

2. In England, liberty has maintained frequent and bloody 
conflicts with tyranny. No nation can bosisl of more ardon' 
patriots, of firmer and more enlightened friends to the rights 
and liberties of mankind, or men of higher excellence, or of 
greater intellectual endowments, than are presented to us in 
ttie eventful pages of English history. 

3. To the citizens of the United States, the history of Eng- 
land is Qext in importance lo that of their -own country; for U 
is, to a majority of them, the history of their own ancestors 
as it is also of the country from which have been derived, in a 
great measure, their language and literature, and their eivi. 
and religious institutions. 

4. We feel a peculiar interest and sympathy in the conflicla 
which civil and religious liberty has there maintained with des- 
potism and bigotry j for our onoestors were, more or less, in^ 
voWed in them ; and the first settlement and early growth of 
our own country were, in a great degree, owing to oppressicn 
and persecution in the parent state. We have a fellow-fee!ir.g 
for the English patriots of former days, and the memory of 
John Hampden is scarcely held in greater honor 'u his naliTO 
rountry than in this, 

5. Britain was httle known to the rest of tho worV till the 
time of lis conquest by the Romans. Jviitts C<esar mvadod 
the island 55 years before the Christian era, and conquered a 
part of it. In the reign of the Emperor Claadiits, the Roniiin 
general, Ostorius, defeated the British king, Carac'taciis, and 
sent him a prisoner to Rome ; in the reign of Nero, Sitetottiiu 
defeated the Britons under their queen, Boadigea; and the Ro- 
Iran dominion was completely established by Agrivola, who 
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first landed in Brilain, A. D. 78. He met with ;ni cbstiiuW 
resistance from Galgams, a Caledonian chief, hut in a few 
years made a complete conquest of all the southern parts of 
the island. 

6. At the time of thia conquest, the Britons were a rude a: d 
barbarous people, divided into numerous tribes. Tliey wfci« 
clothed with the skins of heaals, and their property conai^^ted 
almost wholly in their arms and cattle. Their religion wn« 
druidism, a cruel superstition; and the druiih, their priests, 
possessed great authority. They taught tlie Iransmigrntiuii of 
souls, and offered m sacrifice human victims, in great niinibeni. 

7. The Eomans built three walls across the island, in oiiJei 
to prevent irruptions of the inhabitants from the north the 
first was built of turf, by the Emperor Adrian, extending from 
Solway Frith to the mouth of the Tyne; the second, bj An^ 
loninus, of earth and stone, reaching from the Forth to ihe 
Clyde; and the third by Seoerus, of stone, running nearly 
parallel with that of Adrian. Other works were also con- 
structed by them, the remains of which are still to be seen. In 
the 5th century, the Romans took their final leave of Britain, 
465 years after the landing of Julius Ctesar. 

8. Soon afterwards, the Scots and Piel.s, from the northern 
pari of the island. Invaded and ravaged the country. The 
Britons, in their distress, applied for assistance to the Saxojis, 
a warlike people, inhi;biting the north of Germany. A Saxon 
army of 1,600 men, commanded by two brothers, Hengist and 
Horsa, came (449) to their relief, and the Scots and Picts were 
defeated, and driven into their own territories. 

9. The Saxons, finding the country much superior to their 
own, procured from Germany a reinforcement of 5,000 men, 
Saixms, Angles, and Jutes, took possession of Britain, and re- 
duced the inhabitants to submission, or compelled them lo ieavo 
the country or retreat to the mountains. — From the Anglea 
IS derived the name of Engl-uud. 

10. Violent contests afterwards took place, in which K:tig 
Arthur, a British champion, io said to have defeated the Saxons 
(n 12 difierent engagements. The whole history of lius re- 
aowned pi'nce is regarded by many as a fiction. But, with 
respect to him. Lord Bacon observes, that " in his acts thero is 
enough of truth, to make him famous, besides tiiat w.iicli i« 
fabalous." The Saxons, however, finally triumphed ; \nA in 
about 150 years after their invasion, the Heptarchy, or aeuen 
Saxon Mngdoms, were establislied, which subsisted about 300 
y«ars, exhibiting a series of dissensions and contests. At 
■ength, Egbert, a prince of the house of Cerdic, the first King 
of Wessex, by his prudence and valor, united them into oas 
•nona'chy, under the name jf England, iij 827, 
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11. In 597, about 330 years previous to this even., Aagm- 
line, with 40 monks, had been sent to Britain by Pope Gregorj 
the Great, to convert (he Sajcoiia to Christianity : the Bntom 
had long before been partially converted. The state of society 
however, was still barbarous. Christianity, in the defective 
firm in which it had bpcn inculcated, had not banished fha 
ignorance of the people, nor softened the ferocity cf ihtjir 



SECTION 11. 

FVym {he Foundation of the Monarchy to the Norman (?(!»• 
quest. — From A. D. 827 to 1066. 

1. Scarcely had Egbert established and regulated his infant 
monarchy, when he found himself assailed by formidable ene- 
mies in the Danes, whose depredations form a prominent fea- 
ture in the early history of England, and who continued, fol 
upwards of two centuries, to be a scourge to the country. 

3. The raign of Alfred the Great, the 6lh King of England, 
which began in 872, forms a distinguished era in the enrly 
history of the monarchy. In one year he defeated the Danes 
in eight battles. But, by a new irruption, they extended their 
ravages, and forced him to solicit a peace. He was compelleJ 
to seek his safety, for many months, in an obscure part of the 
country, disguised tn the habit of a peasant, and lived in a 
herdsman's collage as a servant In this humble situation, the 
herdsman's wife is said, on one occasion, to have ordered him 
to take care of some cakes that were baking by the fire ; bot 
he forgot his trust, and let them burn, for which she severely 
reprimanded him. 

3, Sjccess having rendered his enemies remiss, and his fol- 
iov,'ci8 having gained some advantages, he left his retreat; 
»ni, in order to discover the state of the hojtile army, he eu- 
W)_'!(l tlie Danish camp in the disguise of a harper. He eitcitud 
(c much interest by his musical talents, that he was introduced 
«> Gutlirum, the Danish prince, and remained with him some 
days. Having discovered the unguarded condition tf th« 
Danes, he returned to his adherents, and with a large force 
attacked his enemies by surprise, and defeated them with grettJ 
llaughter. 

4. After having restored tranquillity to his distracted king- 
riom, he employed himself in eultivatmg the arts of peace, a^ 
in raising his subjects from the depths of wretchedness, igDi> 
ranee, and bartmrism. According to various historiaRB hi 
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dividGd England into counties, composed a code of nws, ea 
tablished trial by jury, founded the University of Oxfi rd, ina.i- 
tuted schools, and, for the instruction of his people, tianslated 
a number of works into the Saxon language. 

5. The character of Alfred shines forth with dialingu'shed 
lustre in a dark age. He was one of the greatest and besl 
sovereigns that ever sat on a throne, — equally excellent in bis 
private and his public character. He was distinguished for ha 
personal accomplishments both of body and mind, and '» re- 
puted the greatest warrior, legislator, and scholar of the t gr. in 
irhicli he lived. 

6. He was succeeded, in 900, by his son Edieard, suniomed 
the Elder, from his being the first English monarch of thai 
name. He inherited the military genius of his father, ar.id hia 
reign was a continued, but successful, struggle against the 
Northumbrians and Danes, who were powerful in the north of 
England. 

7. Acltektan, an able and popular sovereign, (vas successfiL 
in his wars with the Danes, Northumbrians, Scots, Irish, and 
Welsh, and he enlarged and strengthened his kingdom. He 
Claused the Scriptures to be translated into the Saxon language, 
and enacted a law which conferred the rank of tliane, or gen- 
tleman, on every merchant who made three voyages to the 



8. Edmund, after a short reign, was assassinated by the 
notorious robber, Leolf. Edred was the slave of superstition, 
and became the dupe of the famous Dunstan, who was after 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury, and was canonized as a saint ; 
and with regard to whose pretended conflicts with the devil 
ridictilous stories are related in history. Dunstan possessed 
great abilities, and, under the appearance of sanctity, veiled 
^ho most inordinate ambition ; yet, in these times of supersti- 
tion and barbarism, he gained a wonderful ascendency over 
tlio sovereign and the people. 

9. Ed\oy, or Edinin, by marrying Elgiva, a bcautifui prJi- 
seas nearly related to him, gave offence to Dunstan ; an! 
Arciibishop Odn caused her to be put to death m the moa; 
cruoi manner. 

10. Edgar promoted Dunstan to the archbishopric of Can 
lerbury, and made him his chief counsellor. His reign .s re- 
markable for being the period in which England was freed 
from ioolves. Edgar, having heard of the extraordinary beautj 
nf Elfrida, daughter of the Earl of Devonshire, sent Athel- 
nrold, his ikvorite, to ascertain the truth of it. Athelwold, 
Bvercoitie by the charms of Elfrida, on his return, assured tlif 
\i.if; thi: the account of her beauty had been greatly exagger 
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Mel, and oblained the king's permission to marry her hintcslf 
But the king, having afterwards discovered the treachery of 
i B favorite, put him to death, and married Elfrida. 

11. Edgar was sueeoeded by Edward, his son by his firsl 
mnrriage, who was assassinated in the 4th year of his roign, 
Bnd !9th of his age, at the instigation of his mother-in-law 
Elfrida ; and from this circumstance ne was sumamed Iht 
Martyr. 

12. Etkflred 11., the son of Edgar and Elfrida, succendeo 
to the throne at the age of 1 1 years. He was a weak monarch, 
Burnamed tite llnready. The Danes again renewed their rav- 
Bg3s, and, by order of the king, such of these foreigners aa 
were .settled throughout England were massacred, at the fcsti ■ 
val of St. Brice, without distinction of age or sex. The news 
of this barbarous transaction, arriving in Denmark, fired every 
bosom with a desire of vengeance, 

13. A large army of Danes, under their king, Sweyn, (whc 
was the grandson of Beatrix, the daughter of Edward th* 
Eider,) invaded and ravaged the country. Etlielred fled In 
\ormandy, and. Sweyn was acknowledged (1013) sole king of 
England ; but he survived his exaltation only a short time, and 
Ethelred was again restored. The latter, dying not long after- 
wards, was succeeded by his son, Edmund, surnamod Ironside 
from his strength and valor ; but his abilities and courage were 
insuflicient to save his sinking country. 

14. On the death of Sweyn, his son Canute was proclaimed 
King of England by the Danes. Having expelled a youngei 
brother who had usurped the throne of Denmark, Canute as- 
serted his claim to the crown of England, invaded the country 
with a numerous army, and compelled the king to div'de his 
dominions with him. Edmund was soon after murdered by 
the treachery of Edric, his brother-in-law, and Canute became 
Bole monarch. He was the most powerlU sovereign of \-iM 
tine in Europe, and was styled tIte Great., from his talents and 
•ai;cosses. In the foL-mer part of his reign he was sevtre, bill 
'u the latter pari mild and beneficent; and he died la/iented, 

15. Canute was succeeded by his'son Harold, whose prin- 
eii'il ainusemt;[_; was the chase, and who obfeined the surrjima 
of Harefool, from his swiftness in running. On his death, the 
iajr.e was filled by his brother, CanuU II , or Hardicanuie, 
llie last of the Danish kings. The reigns of these two inon- 
krchs were short, and signalized by few important events ; and 
both died without issue. 

16. The English now shook off the Danish yoke, and rt 
stored (1041) the Saxon line in Edward, brother of EdmunA 
tronside, though the rightful heir of this line was Edmard 
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Burname.d the Ouitwv, the son of Kdmond IronaidOj v'lo wM 
BOW an exile in Hungary, Edward had been educated in a 
monastery ; and with regard to his life, says Mr. Burke, " there 
is little that can call his title to sanctity in question, tliough he 
can never be reckoned among the great kings." He marrtod 
the laughter of Godwin, the Earl of Kent, an ambitious and 
powerful nobieman, who acted a conspicuous part during thin 
reign. Edward was canonized by the Pope, and received the 
autname of Confessor ; and it was pretended that he was fa- 
viYctid with the special privilege of curing the scrofula, oi 
king's evil. This power was fong supposed to have dtiscuid- 
ed to his successors, and the superstitious practice of touching 
For that disorder was continued by the kings of England from 
this period till the revolution of 1688, 

17. Edward the Confessor, dying without children, is said 
to have bequeathed the crown to WHlunn, Buke of Normandy, 
though Edgar Atheling, the son of Edward the Outlaw, was 
the rightful heir. Yet Harold, the son of the Earl (rodwin, and 
grandson of Eslhritha, daughter of Sweyn, was elected and 
proclaimed king by the nobility and cier^y. . 

18. William of Normandy resolved to maintain his claim to 
the crown of England by force of arms ; and, having raised 
an army of 60,000 men, he invaded the country. Harold, at 
the head of an army about equal in number, met him, and was 
defeated and slain in the memorable hatile of Hastings (1066). 
The Normans lost about 15,000 men, and the English the 
greater part of their army. The nation soon submitted to the 
Bceptre of WiUiam, who was surnamed tlie Cottqveror, and 
whose descendants have, to this day, occupied the throne of 
England. 



SECTION HI. 

Phe Norman Family: — WiUiam I., the Cowpteror Wil- 
liam IL ; Henry I. ; Stephen (of Blots). — From A. I ■ 
10(!6to 1154. 



1. William possessed great abilities bovh a 
B warrior. In his person he was tall and well proportioned, 
and is said to have been so strong, that scarcely any oth'ir [ler- 
Bon in that age could bend his bow or handle his arms. " He 
had," says Mr. Iturke, " vices in his composition, ano great 
Dnes ; but they were the vices of a great mind ; ambition, the 
malady ol every extensive genius ; and avarice, the madness 
- .v,„ ivisf, ; one chipflv actuated his youth, the other governed 
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fiia iige, "rne general run of men he looked on iiitii coniempi 
and tiealed witlj cruelly when ihey opposed him." 

% Hi" di&gusled the Enghsh by promoting his Nonnnji fol 
lowers to all offices of importance. He caused the Norman 
language to be adopted in the service of the church, as well ua 
in tile courts of justice. He is said to have introduced the/e»- 
da.1 gyslem, and to have exchanged trial by jury for the per. 
nictous one of single combat ; and he compelled the people to 
oxt'iiguish their fires at the sound of the curfew iell [i.hv firi' 
SOI erirtg bell], which was rung al 8 o'clock in the eiening. 

3 By his forest laws he reserved to himself the exclusive 
pri' ilege of killing game throughout the kingdom ; and made 
t a greater or. ne to take the life of an animal than thai of a 
nian. He formed the New Forest by depopulating a Iracl 
of country about 30 miles in circuit, demolishing 36 parish 
churciiea, together with the houses of the inhabitants. One 
of the most useful acts of his reigQ was his compiling Dooms- 
day Bonk, which contained a register of all the estates of the 
kingdom. 

4. William II., surnamed Rufus, from his red hair, inher 
ited tite ambition and talents of his father ; and was, I'Jie him, 
tyrannical, perfidious, and cmel. After a reign of 13 years, 
which was disturbed by insurrections, and by quarrels with the 
ecclesiastics, particularly with Anselm, the primate, he was 
accidentally shot by Sir Waltfr Tyrrel, with an arrow aimed 
at a stag in the New Forest. 

5. Henry I., surnamed Beauclerc, or tJie Sclwlar, on ac- 
count of his learning, was the younger brother of William 
Rufus. He took advantage of the absence of his eldest 
brother, Roberl, the rightful heir, who was on a crusade to 
the Holjf Land and secured the crown for himself. He in. 
vacled his brother's Norman dominions, and Roberl, on his ro- 
.Tirn. was lefeated, taken prisoner, and confined in Wales til! 
his i'.-.atit. 

6. Henrj' married Matilda of Scotland, great grand dnti^^hter 
of Edmund Ironside, and in this way the Saixm and Norman 
families were unitfJ. The atter part of his life was rendered 
disconsolate by the loss of Ills only son, who was drowned oo 
his passage from Normandy ; and from that fatal moment h« 
waa never seen to smile. Henry was an able, courageous, 
(-■i accomplished sovereign ; but ambitious, licentious, and 
lingi .itefu!. 

7. On the death of Henry, the crown fell by rigbi to nw 
iaugbter, Matilda, or Maud, married first to Uenrv V , Em^ 
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pcnir ol Geimany, and afierwarJs to Geoffrey Flantagenet 
Earl of Anjou By the latter she had several children, ol 
whom the eldest bore the name of Henry. But Stephen, t 
nephew of the late king, the most popular nobleman in the 
kingdom, and distinguislied for his ambition, valor, generosity, 
snd courtesy, seized upon the crown. Matilda immediatelj 
landed in England, and, raising a small army, defeated Ste 

Shen, and took possession of the crown ; but her haughty mil 
Eispotic behavior caused a revolt, and Stephen, in his turn, de 
feaCctl her, compelled her to quit the kingdom, and again ob- 
tained possession of the ihrone. 

8. Itenry, the son of Matilda, afterwards invaded' England, 
and, during the heat of the contest, Eustace, the king's eldest 
Bon, was removed by a sudden death. Soon after this eventi 
the jarring interests of the two parlies were reconciled, Ste- 
phen being allowed to retain the crown during his life, and 
Henry being acknowledged as his successor ; and this trans- 
action was shortly afterwards followed by Stephen's death. — 
During this rei^n, England was harassed and desolated bj^ a 
Buccession of civil contentions and wars, which were carried 
on with unrelenting barbarity by the pillage and destruction of 
the inhabitants, and the conflagration of the towns. 



SECTION IV. 

FiMiLv OF Plantagp.nkt ; — Henry U. ; Richard I. ; John , 
Henry HI • Fdward I ; Edward H. ; Edward HI. , 
RirhardU—r 7i A D. 1154 (o 1399. 

1. Henry H t! e first of the Plantagenets, being descended 
bj' his grandmother from the Saxon kings, and by his mothei 
(nijn the Nirrnian fen ily succeeded to the throne, to the great 
»8liafiiction of t! c 1 at on He is sometimes called SItortnmntk 
fcrcaiise hi brought the use of short cloaks out of Anjou to 
England, n add t on to England, he possessed, by inherit* 
ftine^ and by his marnage wiUi Eleanor, heiress of the duchj 
of Guienne nearly one h ilf of France, and, during his rci^. 
he conquered Ireland ; so that he had more extensive domin 
ions than any English monarch who had preceded h.m, and 
was the most powerful sovereign of his age. Of Eleanor, his 
queen, Sir James Mackintosh says, " She was the firelrand of 
his family, in whose eyes the fair dowry of Aquilain 
a cover for every crime." 

2. The dillisreut countries of Europe had for 
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been agitated with the conrest between church awi &.n;e, oi 
the ei'clcsiuslical and civil iiuthority. This contcai ruachtj ita 
height ill England during Henry's reign, of which it forms a 
prominent fea'iire. Thomas k Becket, the hero and niariyi 
of ihe ecclesiastical party, a man of extraordiDary talents and 
inordinate ambition, exalted his power to sucli a degree, that it 
would admit of a question, whether the king or the nrchbishop 
was the first inan in the kingdom. Becket had for some line 
held the office of chancellor, and lived in the maimer of a 
prinoe ; hut, on assuming the office of Archbishop of Caalo^ 
bury, he dismissed his splendid train, cast off his magnificen 
npparel, abandoned sports and revels, and wore the habit of a 
monk. " Religion," says Sir James Mackintosh, " might ac 
quire a place in his mind which she had not before ; but it w£w 
so alloyed by worldly passions, that it is impossible for us In 
Irusf on any occasion to the purity of his motives." 

3. During the preceding reign, the power of the clergy had 
increased to a most exorbitant height ; they were also exlnirae- 
ly corrupt in their morals, and committed with impunity the 
most enormous crimes No leas than 100 murders ai*. said to 
have been proved, in the piesence of the king, to hive been 
committed by ecclesiastics sinoe his accession , and holy or- 
ders were esteemed t sufficient protection for every species of 

4. Eienry resolved to restrain the authority, and refoim the 
abuses, of the clergy, and for this purpose he summoned, la 
1164 ^ general council of the nobilny and clergj at Claren 
don, and submitted to them 16 propositions, which weie agreed 
to, and are known under the title of the Constiiwtwns of 
Clarendon. Among other things, il was enacted, that clergy 
men accused of any crime should be tried by temporal judges. 
Beekot, however, made the most resolute and formidable re- 
sistance to the changes proposed by Henry ; and, after a long 
reries of contests with the haughty primate, the king was, on a 
seitain occasion, so exasperated by his conduct, that he rashlj 
eiclaimed, "What! among all those whom I have obliged, is 
tliore none who will avenge me of that insolent priest ? " The 
words were scarcely spoken, when four knights of distinguished 
rank, interpreting the king's complaints as commands, set out 
with a resolution lo avenge the wrongs of their sovereign. 
They pursued the prelate into the cathedral, and assassinated 
nim before the altar. 

5. The account of this transaction filled Henry with con- 
sternation, and caused great excitement in England. Becke" 
died a martyr to ecclesiastical authority, and the mani.^r of hia 
death effected ihe triumph of his cause. He was canonized 
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by the Pope as a sainl, by the title of St. Thomas '/ Caitta 
bm-fi : and numerous miracles were pretended to be wroughl 
at his tomb, which became a celebrated resort of pilgrims 
100,000 of whom are said to have been present at a jubjlea 
which was observed once in 50 years. 

6. Henry publicly expressed his sorrow for having iised the 
rash words which had occasioned the death of the primate, and 
expiated his offence by 1 m I e P ^ i"l* 
Having approached withi h ml f C b 
mounted, walking barefoo h fl y d h ao 
places, lie marked with bl d ! ecra dp | d 
lltere, in fasting and pray d y d 1 d p 
gentod his bnre shoulders be ^dbyhmk h 
knotted, cora. The assas dd p by p Igr g 
Jenisalem, where they died d h p L as 

?ut on their tomb : " Her 1 h w tcl wh m d d '^ 
Tiomas of Canterbury." 

7. The latter part of H y 1 f d g p 
volved and deplorable see f f m ly d d d 

sons against their father wf hbd dbh 

against brother. His th 1 J g d by h 

mother, and assisted by Louis V!I., King of France, eugageG 
in a series of rebellions, with a design to wreat the crown from 
their father. 

8. Queen Eleanor left her husband, and openly associated 
herself with the rebellion of her sons ; but she was, whila 
making her way to the court of France, taken, dressed in man's 
clothes, brought back to Henry, and kepi in confinement dur- 
ing the rest of his life. The queen had been irritated against 
her husband by his neglect and infidelities, and particularly by 
his attachment to Rosamond Clifford, who, under the title of 
the Fair Rosamond, is described as a woman of extraordinary 
beauty, and who made a conspicuous figure in the romances 
and ba. lads of the times. 

9 Henry had manifested for his children, in their more 
early years, an affection bordering on excess ; and when he at 
losi found that his youngest, unworthy, but favorite son, Johtt, 
like all the rest, had joined tne confederacy against him, hn 
felt that his cup of affliction was full ; gave himself up to 
transports of ungovernable grief; cursed the day of his birthj 
uttered imprecations against bis sons which he could never he 
prevailed upon to retract ; and, worn out with cares, disap 
rwintinents, and sorrows, died of a broken heart. 

10. The character of Henry may be regarded as a mixture 
of the qualities, good and bad, naturally arising out of str'jng 
ntcUecl, a strong will, and strong paiisions. He was diitin 
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guished both as a warrior and a vtaipsnian ; and he is rjinlted 
among the ablest and most useful sovereigns that have occu- 
pied tlie throne of England. The government was still dus- 
polic ; but the power of the barons was restrained during thii 
reign, and the laws better administered than they had been 
since the Conquest. 

11- Henry was a patron of the arts, particuiarl)- of Gothic 
ftrchilecture ; and bis reign is remarkable for being the period 
when many of the sumptuous English edifices were erected 
and also for the introduction of various improvements with re- 
gard to the conveniences and comforts of life. The arts of 
luxury, however, were yet in a rude state. Glass window* 
were regarded as a mark of extraordinary magnificence ; and 
the houses of the citizens of London were constructed of wood, 
covered with thatch, with windows of lattice or paper ; thoy 
had no chimneys ; and the floors were covered with straw, 

12. The description of the magnificence displayed by Becket, 
while he was clianeellor of the kingdom, will afford some idea 
of the rude state of the arts. Nobody, it is said by contem- 
porary writers, equalled him in refinement and splendor. 
" Every day, in winter, iiis apartments were strewed with 
clean straw or hay, and, in summer, with rushes or leaves, thai 
those who came to pay their court to him might not soil theii 
fine clothes by sitting on a dirty floor." 

13. Richard J., surnamed Cmir de lAon, or lAon-hearleit 
who succeeded his father, Heni-y II., commenced his reign by 
a cruel persecution of the Jews. The frenzy for the crusadea 
was, at this period, al its height in Europe. To a prince of 
the adventurous spirit and military talents of Richard, these 
enterprises presented irresistible attractions ; and after making 
preparation, he. In connection with Philip Augustus of France, 
embarked on an expedition to the Holy Land. 'ITiey took 
Acre in concert; and Ricluird, especially, acquired great re- 
nown by his exploits, and defeated the heroic Sdladin in ihe 
battle af Ascalon, in which about 40,000 of the Saracons were 

14. Oil his voyage homeward, being shipwrecked, he dis- 
guised himself, with an intention of travelling through Ger 
many ; but he was discovered, and imprisoned by the emperor 
Ho was ransomed by his subjects for the sum of .f 300,000 
nnd, after an absence of nine years, returned to his dominions , 
but he died, not long afier, of a wound which he reciiived al 
ihc siege of the castle of Chaluz, in France, be]ong;':ig to onp 
if his rebellious vassals. 

15. Richard, who has been styled tl-s Achilles of moden 
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his'.oiy, was jireemiuciit for tiia valor, whi';ii was almost h« 
onlj merit. Even a century after h.s death, his name was 
lamployed by the Saracen cavalier to cliide nis horse, and by 
the Saracen mother to terrify her children. His ambition, 
tyriuiny, and cruelty, were scarcely inferior to his valor ; his 
laurels were steeped in blood, and his victories were purclia^^ed 
with the impoverishment of his people. 

Ifi R.chard was succeeded by his brother John, who is sujt- 
[Kwi!^ to have murdered his nephew Artlair, who was the ?oj. 
of Geoffrey, an elder brother, and the rightful heir. I'liilip 
AiigailiiS of France supported the claim of Arthur to the 
.hi'one ; and, on account of his being murdered, he stripped 
Jie English monarch of his possessions in that country. In 
consequence of this loss of his territories, John received the 
surname of Lacklaad. 

17. John excited against himself the displeasure of Innocent 
III., the haughty and tyrannical pontifT, who proceeded to lay 
Ihe kingdom under an interdict, and afterwards 



cated the kint;, and absolved his subjects from their allegiance. 
The wretched monarch was intimidated into submission, and 
on his knees solemnly surrendered his kingdom to the holy 
soe, consenting to hold it as the Pope's vassal. In this manner 
he made peace with the church, bul he brought upon himself 
the universal contempt and hatred of his people. 

18. The barons, under the direction of Langton, the pr> 
mate, formed a confederacy, and demanded of the king a rat- 
ification of a charter of privileges. John, bursting into a 
foiious passion, refused theii demand. They immediately 
proceeded to open ^var ; and the king, finding himself deserted 
Has compelled to yield. He met his barons at Rtmny-mede, 
and, after a debate of a faw days, signed and sealed (121.5) 
the lamous deed of Magna Charta, or iJie Great Charter, whici' 
secured im|)ortant liberties and privileges to every order of 
men in the kingdom, and which is regarded as the gieai bul' 
ivark of English liberty. John granted, at the same time, tlie 
Chjiter of tlie Forest, which abo'ished the exclusive right of 
thw king to kill game all over the kingdom. 

19. The cbariicter of John is represented as more odiouii 
than that of any other English monarch ; debased by e'ery 
*ice with scarcely a single redeeming virtue. His leigti. 
though most unhappy and disastrous, is, notwithstanding, 
itemorable as the era of the dawn of English freedom. 

20. Hrmry TIL succeeded to the throne at the age of onlj 
Dine years, under the guardianship of the Earl of Femtbrnka 
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23. This measure proved fatal to the power of the barons , 
tor the knights, indignant al Leicester's usurpation, concerted 
■t plan for restoring thp king. A civil war ensued. Leicester, 
Fit the head of a formidable force, defeated the royal army at 
Lewes, and made both the king and his son' Edward prisoners. 
He compelled the feeble king to ratify his authority by a 
eolemn treaty ; assumed the character of regent, and called a 
parliament, summoning two knights from each shire, and depu- 
ties from the principal boroughs (1^65) This i« regarded as 
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26. The conquest of Waies inflamed the ambition of Ed 
- ward, and inspired him with the design of extending his do 
minion to the extremity of the island. On the deaih of 
AlexaLider III., who left no son, Bruce and Baliol were com 
petiturs for the throne of Scotland, and Edward was chosen 
umpire tf> decide the contest hetween the two rivals. He ad- 
judged the crown to Baliol, who engaged to hold it as a vassa 
of the King of England. 

37 Ftaliol, however, soon afterwards reno.mced hia ailogi' 
ance ; hence arose a war between England and Scotland 
whicli lasted, with little intermission, upwards of 70 years 
and drenched both kingdoms with blood. Edward invader 
Scotliind with a large army ; defeated the Scots with grea'. 
elaughter in the battle of Dunhar ; subdued the kingdom ; and 
Baliol was carried captive lo London. 

28. While Edward was prosecuting a war in France, the 
Scots were roused to exertion, for the recovery of iheir inde- 
pendence, by their renowned hero. Sir William Wallace;' but, 
after gaining a series of victories, they were at length defeated 
by the King of England, with immense loss, in the battle of 
Falkirk. Wallace became a prisoner of Edward, who put 
him to death with barbarous cruelty. The Scots found a 
second champion and deliverer in Robert Bruce, grandson of 
the competitor of Baliol, who, having expelled the British from 
the country, was raised to the throne of his ancestors, Ed- 
ward prepared to make a new invasion with an immense army, 
but died after having advanced as far as Carlisle, 

29. Edward, who was one of the greatest of the English 
sovereigns, was eminent as a warrior ; and, on account of his 
wisdom as a legislator, he has been styled the English Jus- 
tinimi. But he was, in disposition, a tyrant, and, as often as 
he dared, trampled on the liberties or invaded the properly of 
his subjecls. He was, liowever, admired by his contempora- 
ries, and his barons respected the arbitrary sway of a monarch 
as violent and liaughty as themselves. His reign was higlily 
advantageous to the kingdom, particularly for the improve. 
tnents madi in the national code, and (he administration of 
justice Htj repeatedly ratified Magna Charta, and an inijwr- 
iant clause was adtted to secun. the people from the imposition 
i»f any tax without the constnt of parliament. Ever since that 
.ime. there has been a regular succession jf English par- 
\iametiti. 

30. Edward II . sumamed of Caernarvon, from the placa 
rf his birth, soon after succeeding to the throne, in com|))ianc8 
vilh hh fatlicr^s dying injunction, invaded Scotland, wiifi ajj 
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32. Isah'Ila, his infamous queen, fixed her affections, which 
had long been estranged from her husband, upon Mortimer, a 
powerful young baron; jind she, together with her paramour, 
formed a conspiracy against the king, and compelled him to 
resign the crown to hie son. He was then thrown into a prison, 
md afterwards murdered, by order of Mortimer, in a barbarous 



33. Edvard TIL succeeded to the throne at the age of 14 
years. A council of regency, consisting of 12 persons, waa 
appointed, during the minority of the king ; yet Mortimer ano 
Isabella possessed the chief control. But Edward, on comina 
of pge, could not endure the authority of a man who had caused 
the murder of his father, or of a mother stained with the foul- 
est crimes, Mortimer was condemned by parliament, and 
hanged upon a gibbet ; and Isabella was imprisoned fo; life at 
Castle Risings, and continued for 28 years a miserable monu- 
ment of blasted ambition. 

34. The king, soon afYer he was established on the throne, 
made war with the Scots, and defeated them with great sluugh- 
ier in the battle of Htdidovm Hill (1333). On the df^ath of 
Charles IV., he laid claim, in right of his mother, to the crown 
if France, which he at^mpted to gain by force of arms, in 
Tipposh'on to Phili h of Valois, who was acknowledged by the 
l':(;nch nation as the rightful heir. This claim involved the 
two countries in a long anil sanguinary war, 

35. After having made his preparations, Edward sailed from 
England with a powerful armament. His fleet, consisting of 
350 sail, encountered that of France, amounting to 400 ships, 
off the coast of Flanders, and gained one of 'he greatest naval 
victories lecorded in history. The loss of the English is stated 
ftt 4,000 men and 2 ships ; that of the French, at 30,000 men 
uid 230 ships. 
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36. Edward then invaded Fiance at the head >vf 30,00fl 
, rroops, and, in the famous battle of tressy (1346), gained a 

splendid victory over Philip, the French king, who had an armj 
of upwards of 100,000 men, and whose loss exceeded 30,000 
This battle is noted not only for the greatness of the victory, 
bul also for being the first in English history in which cannon 
were made use of, and likewise for being the scene in which 
Edw.ird the Black Prince, the king's eidesi son, then only l(i 
years tif age, commenced his brilliant military career. — Ed 
iFard afterwards besieged and took Calais, which remained u 
'Jif; possession of the English till the time of Queen Mary. 

37. While the English monarch was in France, the Scots 
inder their king David, invaded England, and were defeated 
at Neville's Cross, near Ditrham, by PIdUppa, Edward's heroic 
queen, and their king was led prisoner to London. Of the 
four generals under the queen, three were prelates. 

38. Jokn, who succeeded his father in the throne of Frapce, 
took the field with an army of 60,000 men, against the Black 
Prince, who, with only 16,000 troops, gained a signal victory 
at Poictiers (1356). King John was taken prisoner, and led 
in triumph, by the victorious prince, to London, whce he was 
kepf a fellow-captive with David of Scotland. 

3ft. Edward, m the latter part of his reign, sunk into indo- 
lence and indulgence, and experienced a reverse of fortune 
and, before his death, all his conquests, with the exception of 
Calais, were wrested from him. His son, the Black Prince^ 
(so called from the color or covering of his armor,) falling into 
a lingering consumption, was obliged lo resign the command 
of the array; and Charles V. of France, an able sovereign, 
recovered most of the English possessions in that country. 
The death of the Blaak Prince, illustrious for his amiable vir- 
tues, as well as for his noble and heroic qualities, plunged the 
nftiion in grief, and broke the spirits of his father, who sun ived 
him only about a year. 

40. Edward was the most powerful prince of his lime id 
Europe; and, in personal accomplishments, is said to have 
Seen superior to any of his predecessors. His domestic ad- 
nmistration was, in many respects, excellent, and [.dvaniugeoiia 
lo his subjects. The astonishing victories, which cast so much 
miiitai)' splendor on his reign, and which are accounted the 
most brilliant in English history, appear to have dazzled ihe 
Dyes both of his subjects and foreigners, who placed him in the 
first rank of conquerors. But his wars with France and Scot- 
land were unjust in their object ; and, after having caused great 
lutTering and devastation, he at last found that the crowns of 
'^o^ iiingdoms w-"^ beyond his reach- 
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41. In this reign, chinalry was at its zonlih in England , xai 
iD all the virtues which adorned the knightly charactei in . 
courtesy, munificence, and g^lantry, in all the delicale and 
magnanimous feelings, none were more conspicuous than Ed- 
ward III, aod his son, the Black Prince. Thetr court was, aa 
il were, the sun of that system, which embraced the valor and 
nobility of the Christian world, . 

42. Richard II., the unworthy son of Edward the Black 
Prince, succeeded to the throne, at the age of 1! yeiirs. Ho 
wiis indolent, prodigal, perfidious, and a slave to pleasure. 
Tbi; administration of the government, dui'ing the minority of 
the king, was intrusted to his three uncles, the Dukes of Lan- 
■jaster, York, and Gloucester, whose contests embroiled all the 
public measures. Of these, the Duke of Lancaster, John of 
Gaunt, c~ Ghent, (so named from the pbce of his birth,) waa 
ibe moat distinguished, and was possessed of great wealth and 
power ; but he became unpopular, particularly with the cour- 
tiers and clergy ; and he was noted for being (for pohticai rea- 
sons, as is supposed) the protector of WtckKJe, the Reformer, 
whose opposition to the tyranny and corruptions of Rome 
commenced in the preceding reign, and gained him many ad' 
hcrenta. 

43. A poll-tax of three groats, imposed by Parliament upon 
every male and female above the age of 15 years, exc'.tad 
universal discontent among the lower classes, on account of 
its injustice in requiring as much of the poor as of the r.ch. 
Oqc of the brutal tax-gatherei-s, having demanded payment foT 
a blacksmith's daughter, whom the father asserted to be below 
the age specified, was proceeding to improper familiarities with 
her, when the enraged father dashed out his brains with a 
hammer. The spectators applauded the action ; a spirit of 
sedition spread through the kingdom; and 100,000 insurgents, 
Hiider Wat Tylt^, were soon assembled upon Blacklieath. Bui 
tlie leader was slain, and his followers "were finally compellw) 
to submit. 

44 While the kingaom was convulsed with domestic cott- 
:ei?ta, it was also engaged in hostilities with France and Scot- 
Idnd. At Otierbum (138fi) was fought, between the English 
under Percy (surnamed Hotspur, on account of his Icry tem- 
[ferj and the Scotch under Douglas, a battle, in which Percy 
was taken prisoner, and Douglas was slain. — On this battle l 
'bunded the celebrated ballad of Chevy Chace. 

45. Richard unjustly banished his cousin Henry, the eldes 
«m and heir of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster : and, on 
Jie death of the Au\e, he seized unon his emate -■ but the king 
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naving afterwards undorraken an expedition to Ireland, in urdei 
(o quell an insurrection, Henry, die yodng duke, took advan< 
tage of his absence, returned tg England, landed at EavRO- 
spur, soon found himself at ihe head of a Dumerous army, auc 
compelled Richard, on his return, to resign the crown. Tho 
king being very unpopular, the parliament readily confirmed 
his deposition; he was then imprisoned, and afterwards nmr- 

46. The Duke of Lancaster was raised to the throne witii 
he title of Henry IV. ; though Ednmnd MorltTner was llie 
:rue heir to the crown, being descended from Lionel, the 3d 
son of Edward III., whereas Henry was the son of Jolm of 
Caunl., the 4lh son of Edward III. — Hence began contests 
bBlween the houses of York and Lancaster. — During thia 
reign and the preceding one, flourished Chaucer, who ha* 
iicen styled the Morning Star of English poetry. 



Aranch of Lancaster. — Henry IV. ; Henry V. ; Henry 
VI — From A. D. 1399 to 1461. 

1. Henry IV., 9'imamed BolinghroRe, from the place of hiti 
birth, who succe".'(ed to tlie throne by the deposition and mur- 
der of the lawf'i' king, and the excusion of the rightful heir, 
soon found that the throne of a usurper is but a bed of thonis. 
A combinat'r.n was immediately formed against nim. The 
Scots under f)ouglas, and the Welsh under Ommi Glendower, 
look part with the rebels ; but their united forces were defeated 
in a moat desperate and bloody battle at SItrewsbtiry, and their 
.cader, Percy [Holspar], was killed (1403). 

3. While a subject, Henry was supposed to have imhilxid 
ho reii(;iou3 principles df his father) John of Gaun', the patron 
of Wickliffe and his followers. But, after he was raised to die 
th'one, he made hii3 faith yield to hia intetest: as he iieeied 
tbu support ol the clergy, he procured their favor by endeavor- 
ing to suppress the opinions which his father had supported i 
and lie has the unenviable distinction nf having his name re- 
corded in hrMory, as the first English monarch that burnt his 
subjects on oi-count of religion. 

S. Henry was distinguished for his military talents and foi 
his poiiticiil sagacity ; and, hud he succeeded to the throne by 
a juEt lille, lie might have been ranked as one of the greatest 
of Englsh ill narehs. He had been one of the most popular 
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DjbUimf'ii in ilie ItlngHom; yet, alihough his rei^n "t'a", .'n 
taaiiy respects, benefioial to the nation, he her-ime a most un 
tiopuiiir sovereign. Hia peace of mind waa destroyed by jeal- 
ousy and by I'emorae ; he was an object of pity even when 
soatod on the throne ; and he feh the truth of the language 
which Shnltspeare puts into his mouth, — " Uneasy lies 'he 
Ivvad that wcavs a crown." 

4. The lat'er part of his life waa imbittered by the extreme 
profligacy of his son Henry, Prince of Wales. One of the 
frtitice's dissolute companions having been indicted befoie tlie 
c.h'cf justice. Sir WilUajnt Gascoigne, for some misdemeanor, 
lio waa so exasperated at the issue of the trial that he struck 
Ihe judge in open court. The venerable magistrate, mindful 
til' liie dignity of hia office, ordered the prince to be committed 
(o prison. Henry quietly submitted, and acknowledged hia 

5. When the circumatance was related to the king, he ia 
said to have exclaimeil, in a transport of joy, " Happy is the 
itiug who has a maffistrate endowed with^ courage to execute ' 
the laws upon such an offender ; still more happy in having a 
son willing to submit to such chastisemenl ! " 

6. Henry V., on succeeding to the throne, immediately as- 
sembled his former riotous companions ; acquainted them with 
his intended reformation ; forbade their appearance in his pres- 
ence till, they should imitate his example ; and dismissed them 
with liberal presents. He commended the chief justice for his 
impartial conduct, and encouraged him to persevere in a strict 
execution of the laws. This victory, which he gained over 
himself, is incomparably more honorable to him than the mar- 
tial exploits which have immortalised his name. 

7 The WMliffitea, or Lollards, were now numerous in 
England, and had for their leader the famous Sir Jolm Old- 
castle, Lord Cohhara, a nobleman of distinguished talenta, and 
high in favor with the king. But Henry, in matters of religion, 
hiiing imder the influence of an intolerant clergy, and parti'iu. 
lady of Archbishop Arundel, gave up to the fury of hi) eiio- 
inies tiie virtuous and gallant nobleman, who was condemned 
for heresy, hung up by the middle with a chain, and roasted 

8. Henry revived the claim to the crown of France, and, 
jiking advantage of disorders in liia'i kingdom, invaded il 
with an army of about 15,000 men, and defeated the French 
army, amounting to 60,000 men, in the memorable battle of 
Agincourt (1415). The loss of the French amounted tc 
tl,000 killed, and 14,000 prisoners. Henry afterwaida re- 
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9. Henry V. was one of the most heroic of the English 
Bovereigna, eminent as a warrior, beloved and adored by inili- 
lary men ; and his short reign is one of the most briliiatit io 
English history for mililary achievemeDt, But his conquesl* 
*ere of little benefit to his people. 

10. He.nri) VI. succeeded to the throne when an infant on!j 
u lie months old, and was proclaimed king both of England 
aud France. His education was intrusted lo Cardinal Benu- 
fori, biother ol his grandfather, Henry IV. ; and his uncles 
the Dukes of Bedford and Gloucester, were appointed pro- 
tectors or guardians of his dominions, the former for France, 
and the latter for England. 

11. Charles Vll., the Dauphin of France, being supported by 
the French people, recovered the kingdom by degrees ; and the 
English, being compelled by that extraordinary heroine, Joan 
of Arc, to raise the siege of Orleans, were afterwards stripped Ci( 
all their conquests in that country, except Calais and Guierme, 

12. Henry, on coming of age, proved himself lo be mild 
and inoffensive, but totally incapable of managing the reins of 

Sovernm.ent : " he would have adorned a cloister, though lie 
isgraced a crown." He married Margaret of Anjou, a 
woman whose distinguished talents, ambition, and heroism 
well fitted her to supply the defects of her husband in the wara 
which distracted hia reign ; but her intriguing disposition and 
cruelty multiplied the number of her enemies. 

13. Discontents prevailing among the people, an insurrec- 
tion broke out, headed by Jack Cade, who assumed the name 
of John Mortimer, and collected an army of 20,000 rebels 
but he was defeated and slain. 

14. The Duke of Gloucester, a favorite of the nation, th« 
chief pillar of the bowse of Lancaster, and presumptive heii 
to ll-iS crown [that is, heir in case Hie king should die wilhoul 
iSSiBj, had opposed the marriage of Henry with Margaret 
From this circumstance, he became odious to the queen, and 
hia death soon after took place in a suspicious manner. This 
event, added to the imbecility of the king, encouraged the 
Duke of York to aas?rt his claim to the crown. 

15. The houses of Yari f.nd Lancaster were both descended 
from Edward III. ; that of York from his third son, and that of 
Lancaster from his fourth : the rightful title was, of course, on 
the side of the former. Each party waF distinguishea by a 
particular badge or symbol ; that of the house of York was < 
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while ri)S',, and that of Lancaster a red one ; nence he civil 
•jonlesis were styled tiie wars of the Tteo Roses. 

16. Thia fftlal quarrel, which now (1455) broke out into 
open hostilities, lasted 30 years, was signalized by 13 sangui- 
nary pitched battles, and marked by the most unrelenting bar 
banty. During the contest, more than 100,000 of the bravesi 
men of the nation, including 80 princes of the blood, fell 1 1 
tha field, or were eitecnted on the scaffold. 

17. In the battles of St. Albmi's and Norlhtwiplon, the I^n- 
iivsttinns were defeated, and the king was taken prisoner; bui 
Qtteen Margaret, having collected a large army, gained ihe 
battle of Wakejtdd (1460), in which the Duke of Vorfc was 
defeated and sEaln. But his son and successor, at the head of 
a numerous army, entered London, amidst tlie shouts of the 
citizens, and was proclaimed king, by the title of Edward IV. 



SECTION VI. 



1. The new king was not permitted lo enjoy the crown ic 
peace. The heroic Margaret again collected an army of 
60,000 men, which was met by the Yorkists, to the number of 
upwards of 40,000, under (he command of Edward and the 
Earl of Warvnck. A tremendous battle was fought (1461) al 
Towlon, in which Edward obtained a decisive victory, and up- 
wards of 36,000 Englishmen, slain' by one another's hands, 
were left dead on tho field. — Henry, having been taken pris- 
oner, was confined in the Tower, and there, after being lib- 
erated, and a second time imprisoned, was finally murdered 
(1471), as was supposed, by the Duke of Gloucester, after- 
wards Richard III. 

3. The unfortunate queen, accompanied by her son, i\ 'xiy 
31 jht years old, while flying from her enemies, was benighted 
;u ITexham forest, and fell into the hands of rutfians, wh» 
etiipped her of her jewels, and treated her with great indigniw 
After she was liberated from them, being overcome with ia 
tigue and terror, she sunk in despair; but was suddenly rousea 
by the approach of a robber, with a drawn sword. Seeuig no 
way to escape, she rose and presented lo him her child : " My 
friend," said she, " here is your king's son, whom I commit tc 
your pi oteciion." The man, pleased with this unexpected con 
fidencs reposed in him, afforded every asaisiance in his pow 
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(1 small seaport whiincc ihey sailed to Flanders. 

3. The House of Vork had been hitherto supported by the 
impoitant assistunce of Nevil, Earl of Warwick, tb<: mosi 
powerful baron ia England, and ihe greatest general of his 
lime. Biii. Edwaa^ liavlng given offence lo bis benefactor 
Tanvtck was induced to abandon him, and to support the Lan 
utiitrians. By his exertions, Edward was deposed, and Henry 
after having been a prisoner six years in the Tower, was re' 
leased, and again proclaimed king. Thus Warwick, having 
restored Henry, whom he had deposed, and pulled down Ed- 
ward, whom he had placed on the throne, obtained the title of 
king-maker. 

4. But ill the bloody batde of Barnet, Edward prevailed 
and the brave Warwick was slain. Tlie inirepid Margaret 
having returned to England, made a !ast effort for the crown, 
in the desperate battle of Tewkesbury (1471), which proved 
fatal to her hopes. Her son was slain, and she herself was 
taken prisoner ; but was afterwards ransomed by the King of 
France, and in that country she passed the remainder jf hei 
life in obscurity and neglect. 

B. Edward, being now secured on the throne, gave iiimself 
up lo unrestrained indulgence in acts of tyranny, cruelty, and 
debauchery. His brother, the Duke of Clarence, who had as- 
BJsled him in gaining the crown, he caused, with the concur- 
rence of his other brother, the Duke of Gloucester, to be 
impeached ana condemned ; and he is said to have been 
drowned in a butt of Malmsey wine. — Edward was possessed 
of taiants, and was reputed the handsomest and most accom- 
plished loan of his time in England. The love of pleasure 
was his riling passion. "His character," says an elegant 
writer, " is easily summed up : — his good qualities were cour- 
age and beauty ; his biid qualities, every vice." — It was in 
JiiB reign that the art d/" pn'n(ing was introduced (1471) inta 
England by WiUioM Vaxlon. 

6. Edward IV. left two sons, the eldest of whom :«'ngonly 
13 years of age, was proclaimed king, by the title of Edward 
V. Kichard, Duke of Gloucester, brother to Edward IV,, 
being appointed protector, caused Lord Hastings, and other 
liistinguished persons, to be executed without trial; seized the 
crown, on the pretence that his nephew, Edward V., and hi» 
brother, the Duke of York, were illegitimate ; and pnwured 
himself to be proclaimed king, by the title of Richard III. 
.4fte' two months, die young princes disappeared, and are saiJ 
to have boftn smolhered in thu Tower, by order of Ricliard, 
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1. TTie multiplied and detestable crimes of Ric'nara III. 
who wailed to the throne through the blood of his nearest ro 
latioiis, found an avenger in the Earl oj Richmond, the onlj 
surviving heir of the house of Lancaster. The armies of ihp 
two rivals met at Boswortk (1485), where a desperate baltk 
was fought, whicli, by reason of Lord Stonley s going over to 
Richmond, proved fatal to Richai-d, wlio was defeated and 
Blain ; and his rivai was crowned on the field hy the title of 
Henry VII. This battle terminated the long and bloody con 
fliclg between the two houses of York and Lancaster, w lich 
had reduced the kingdom to a state of almost savage barba iiy , 
laws, arts, and commerce being entirely neglected for the piac- 

8. Richard, who was a man of talents and courage, could 
conceal the most bloody projects undo' the mask of affection 
ind friendship ; and bis insatiable ambition led him lo perpe- 
trate the most atrocious crimes. He had a harsh and disa- 
greeable countenance, was crook backed, splay-footed, and 
had his left arm withered ; so that 'lie deformity of his body 
corresponded to that of his mind. 



SrXTION VII. 

The Tudor Family : — Henry VII. ; Henry VIII. ; Edwar d 
VI. ; Mary ; Elizabeth. — From A. D. 1485 to 1603. 

1. The hereditary right of Henry VII. to the crown was 
very defective ; but he strengthened his claim by marrying 
Eli^^abeth, daughter of Edward IV. ; and in this way the two 
houses of York and Lancaster were united. Henry was the 
son of Margtiret, great- gran ddaugliter of JcJin of Gaimt, and 
af Edmmd Tudor. The sovereigns of the house of Tudor 
weve arbitrary in their principles and character ; but theii 
reign, though disturbed by conflicts, both domestic and fi^reign. 
was, notwhhstanding, less convulsed by war than that ot any 
other family of English kings. 

2. The policy of Henry was pacific, and his reign was com- 
paratively tranquil ; yet it was disturbed by several plots and 
ccnspiracies, two of which were of a singiilar character. Om 
of these was the attempt of Lambert Simnel, the son of a 
baker, to counterfeit the person of the Earl of Warwick ; the 
other was a similar attempt of PerMit Warbeck to counterfeit 
Ihe Duke of York, who is said to have been smothered in the 
■^ower, by the ordiT of Richard IIL By the earlier English 
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histonins, Warbeok h uniformly rcpresc lied to have been a> 
impomor, but several iator writers maintain that he was (no 
real son of Edward XV. 

3. Both of the adventurers aspired to the rrown, and met 
with considerable support from the people. ?imnel, afYer 
being proclaimed King of England and Ireland, at Dublin, was 
iakon prigonor, and, instead of being executed, was made a 
icullion in the king's kitchen, and afterwards promoted to be 
'al-jflner. Perkin Warbeck, who maintained his cause hy forve 
of arms for five years, was supported by many of the no ility, 
R""! acknowledged by the Kings of Prance and Scotland ; buti 
Irjing at last taken prisoner, he was executed as a traitor; and 
n>ar the same time, the real Earl of Wonoict, the son of the 
Uuke of Clarence, and nephew of Edward IV,, the last male 
of the Plantagenets, who had been imprisoned from his child 
hood, for no other crime than his birth, was condemned ana 
executed on a charge of treason. 

4. Henry VII. was more deficient in the feelings of the 
heart than in the qualities of the mind ; and, though much re- 
spected, was little beloved. He was wholly devoted to busi- 
ness ; prudent and sagacious ; little susceptible of the social 
and generous affections ; serious and reserved in his manners, 
suspicious in his temper, despotic in hia government, and ava- 
ricious in his disposition, — the love of money being his ruling 
passion. He was capable of descending to the meanest arti- 
fices, and of employing the most unprincipled agents in extort- 
ing money from his subjects, to fill his own coffers. Empson 
and Dudley, two lawyers, gained an infamous notoriety as in- 
struments of his rapacity and oppression. By his frugality 
and arbitrary exactions, he accumulated immense wealth, and 
in said to liave lefl, at his death, in ready money, the sum 
Df ^1,800,000, — an enormous amount of specie for that 
uge, equivalent to ^10,000,000, or, according lo some, to 
f 16,000,000, at present. 

5. His reign was prosperous at home, and respected abroad 
iuid, though not a popular sovereign, he was, perhaps, next tc 
Alfred, the most useful prince that had hitherto sat on lh( 
,hrono of England. He enacted many wise and salutary laws , 
promoteti industry ; encouraged commerce ; reduced to 8ul> 
ordination a factious and insolent aristocracy ; and taught the 
peaceful arts of civilized life to a warlike and turbulent people 

6. By pennitting the nobles to alienate their lands, he 
iieakened their power, raised the respectability of the lower 
irders, and gave a mortal wound to the feudal system. He 
expendeJ =£14,000 in building one ship, named "the Greni 
Han y.' which may be considered as the begirjiing of the 
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English navv : inasmuch iss the government, before tl is pe- 
riod, had no other mode of raising a fleet than by l.iring oj 
pressin" the vessels of merehanls. 

7. No monarch ever succeeded to the throne of Englana 
with brighter prospects than Henry VIII. (]509.) Uniting in 
his person the claims of the two houses of York and Lancaster, 
his title was undisputed ; the treasury was well stored, the na- 
doii al peace, and the state of the country prosperous. ITe 
was 18 years of age, of beautiful person, accomplished man 
ners, frank and open in his disposition, possessed of consider- 
able learning, and fine talents ; and was regarded by tha 
people with affection and high expectations. 

8. But these fond expectations were wofuliy disappointed. 
As the character of the king developed itself, he was found to 
be destitute both of wisdom and virtue, and proved himself an 
unprincipled and cruel tyrant, rapacious and prodigal, obstinate 
and capricious, fickle in his friendships, and merciless in his 
resenttnents, and capable of sending a minister or a wife to 
the Bcafibid, with as little feeling or compunction as he would 
have shown in ordering a dog to be drowned. "If all the pic- 
tures and patterns of a merciless prince," says Sir Walter 
Raleigh, " were lost in the world, they might all s^ab be 
painted to the life out of the story of this king." 

9. His govertiment was but little short of a despotism ; and 
one of the greatest wonders respecting it is the degrading ser- 
vility of the people and parliament m tamely submitting to hia 
tjrranny, or becoming the passive instruments of its exercise. 
He chose for his ministers men of eminent talents ; but he 
made them feel the effects of his caprice and cruelty. Arch- 
bishop Cramner was almost the only one of great distinction 
Rmong them, who had the good fortune to retain, to the last, 
hia confidence and regard. 

10. By his profusion and expensive pleasures he soon ex- 
hausted the treasures which he inherited froi.i his father. 
I'hough his military operations were not numerous, yet, Ir 
ihe enrlj part of his reign, he made war against Louis Xll 
of Franc i, invaded the country, and, at Guinegast, gained the 
be tie of the Spurs (so named from the rapid flight of the 
Frjnch); and his general, the Earl of Surrey, gained a bloody 
victory over the Scots, at Flodden, where James IV., and n 
great part, of his nobility, were slain. Henry was also, in 
some degree, involved in the .wars of the two great rivals of 
the agff, Charles V. of Germany, and Frimcis I. of France. 

11. Before he arrived at ihe age of 30, he wrote a book on 
the S( ven Sacraments, against LuiJier, the reformer, which 
p'^iaei th<: pope so much that he conferred on him 'Jie tide of 
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'' lleiendcT of the Failh," a title which his sin.cesaors hai« 
?ver since retaiued. 

12. Bui the most memorable transactions of Henry's reign 
were his matrimonial alliances, and the consequences whicb 
flowed from them. His first wife was Catharine oj Arragon 
widow of his elder bi'otiier Arthur, daughter of Ferdinand of 
Spain and aant of Charles V. He iiad been contracted to her, 
at e very eaily age, hy the influence of Kis father ; and, aflfli 
having lived with her about 18 years, he professed to feel coa- 
Miieutious sci'uples respecting the lawfulness of the man lage 
on account of her having been the wife of bis brother; and 
conceiving a passion for the beautiful and accoinpiished Annt, 
Boleyn, he applied to the pope for a divoree. 

13. Having experienced various delays, and imagining thai 
his favorite minister, iJie celebrated Cardinal Wolsey, was the 
chief obstacle in the way of effecting his object, the king re- 
solved on his ruin, and ordered him to be arrested for high 
treason. But the haughty oai-dinal soon after fell sick and 
died, having exclaimed, in the pangs of remorse, " Had I but 
served God as diligently as I have served the king, he would 
not have given me over in my gray hairs ! " 

14. The opinions of various universities, favorable to Hen- 
ry's views, having been obtained, and the pope failing to grant 
the divorce, the king caused a court to be held, under Crantner, 
which pronounced his marriage invalid ; and Lady Anne was 
soon after crowned queen. The papal jurisdiction in England 
was immediately abolished ( 1534) ; the monastfri<iB suppressed ; 
some alterations made in the doctrines and forms of religion ; 
and the king was declared the Supreme Head of the English 
Church. 

15. The separation of England from the Church of Rome 
was thus begun by the passions of a prince, who meant nothing 
in the world less than tJie Reformation of religion, which was 
the consequence of it ; and who was a most unworthy instru- 
mont of a most important event. Though Henry ceased to Iw 
a Ri>man Catholic, he was far from being a Protestant, lit 
a"rogated infallibility to himself, and caused the law of the Sia 
A ticks of religion, termed the " bloody statute," to be enact- 
ed, and condemned to death both Catholics and Protestants who 
"enlured to maintain opinions in opposition to his own. Tho 
venerable Bishop Fisher and the celebrated Sir TJwmas More, 
two conscientious Catholics, were beheaded for refusing to ac- 
knowledge his supremacy. 

16. In less than three years after his new marj'iage, he 
caused Anne Boleyn to be condemned and beheaded, in ordei 
10 gratify a new passion fov Jane Seyntour, whom he inained 
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the daj aftei" the execution, and who died aoon after giring 
birth lo Prince Edward. He next married Anne of Chi'es, 
but soon discarded her, because he did not find her so hand- 
some as slie had been represented ; and Tliomas GrnntweU. 
Earl of Essex, his prime minister, having been insirumenial 
in bringing about this joyless marriage, lost the favor of his 
(Sovereign, and sutTered death on the scaffold. Catharine 
Howard, whom he next married, was condemned and fso- 
cuted for adultery. But Catharine Piwr, his 6th wife, had 'he 
good fortune to survive him. 

17. Henry VIII. left three children, Mary, daughter of 
Catharine of Arragon, Elizabeth, daughter of Anne Boleyn 
and Edward, son of Jane Seymour. The last succeeded him, 
with the title of Edward VI., in his 10th year, Edward Sey- 
mour Duke of Somereet, uncle of the young king, being ap 
pointed protector ; and, after his fall, the Duke of Northum- 
berland was raised to the same office. Edward's short reign 
was distracted by contests between those to whom the direction 
of public affairs was intrusted ; but the Protestant influence 
prevailed in the government, the cause of the Reformation was 
promoted, and the reformed liturgy was modelled under the 
direction of Cranmer ; yet a gre-at |iart of the people were stiL 
attached to the Catholic faith. 

18. Edward, a prince of greal hopes and virtues, died ir 
his 16th year, deeply lamented. So diifevent was his charac 
ler from that of hts father, that he is snid never to have signed 
an ordpr for an execution agaiiist any person without shedding 
tears Jusi before his death, he had been prevailed vipoQ, by 
the interested influence and intrigues of the Duke of Northum- 
btrland the protector, to set aside his sisters, Mary and Eliza- 
beth ind bequeathe the crown to .Jane Grey, great-grand- 
daughter of Henry VIL, who was ma^-ried lo Lord Guilford 
Dudley, a son of the protector. 

1*J Notwithstanding the attempt to alter the succession, 
Marff who was educated a strict Catholic, was acknowledged 
Ihe ngntful heir, and succeeded to the throne (1553) ; and tlie 
Catholic rehgion was again restored. Her short reign is noted 
for the cruel persecution of the English Reformers ; and her 
character is painted by Protestant writers in the darkest colors ; 
but it may be remarked, by way of apology for her, that the 
treatment which both she and her mother had received from 
those who rejected the papal supremacy was calculated to it;- 
flame her prejudices ; that she was under the influence of evi. 
Biiirsellors ■ ard that she lived in an age when the principle* 
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20, Immediately after the death of Edward, Jane Grey, whe 
had been appointed successor, by the intrigues of her friends, 
was proclaimed queen hy her adherents ; bu( after wearing the 
crown ten days, she resigned it, and would gladly have re. 
turned lo private life. The youth and innocence of herself 
and her husband (neither of them exceeding their ITth year) 
p'eiided stpingly in their favor ; yet they were condemned an I 
beheaded, as also were their principal supporters. 

21 Lady Jane, who is described as a young woman of sin- 
gular virtues and accomplishments, sent, on the day of her 
execution, a message to her husband, who desired to see her, 
informing him that she tenderness of their last interview would 
be too much for her to bear. " Tell !iim," added she, " (hat 
our separation will be only for a moment. We shall soon 
meet each other in a place wiiere our affections shall be for 
ever united, and where misfortunes will never more disturb our 
eternal felicity." 

22. A cruel persecution was now commenced against the 
Reformers ; the men who had been most forward in establish- 
ing the Protestant religion in England, were singled out for 
punishment ; and among the most eminent martyrs who were 
burnt at Smithfield (1555), were Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, 
Hooper, Ferrar, and Rogers. By the cruelty of these pro- 
ceedings, the feelmgs of die people were shocked ; the excel- 
lent character of most of the sufferers, and the undaunteQ 
spirit which they exhibited, produced a strong sensation in 
their favor, and diminished the influence of the Church of 
Rome ; so that these barbarities tended to forward, rather than 
to check, the progress of the Reformation. 

S3. Mary, in the second year after she succeeded to the 
throne, was married to Philip II. of Spain, — a union unpopulai 
with her subjects, and productive of little happiness to herself, 
and, in the last year of her reign, the French took Calais. 
which had been in possession of the English 210 years. Soon 
after this event, the queen died, feeling bitter vexation for the 
loss, and for being aware that she was an object of aversit n to 
her husband and to a great part of her subjects. She left few 
!i) lament her, and there was scarcely the semblance of sorrow 
for her death. 

24. The accession of Elizabeth to the throne, in 1558, was 
hailed by the ation with joyful acclamations. She had a long 
»nd auspicious reign, during which tranquillity was maintained 
while the neighboring nations were convulsuc 
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with uissenaioiia ; atitl England rose, from the ram of e^ ifecoi. 
dary kingdom, to a level with the first slates of Europe. Tlie 
Protestant religion was again restored and protected ; ihe 
Church of England was established in lis piesent fonn , itnd 
the nation attained a higher state of pro&periiy than it li<id tier 
befori known, in agricuhuie, conimeice, arts, and hicratuie 
This reign, which some have consideied as the Augustan agt 
of English literature, was lUustiated by the gieat namce of 
Hooker, Bacon, Spenser, and S/tolspeare 

25. A remarkable circumstance in this peiiod of Enghsh 
history relates to the repealed and sudden changes with respect 
tn religion, in accordance with the views of the sovereign and 
tlie coiul. Many, who had been Protestants under Edward, 
became persecuting Romanists under Mary ; and, under Eliza- 
beth, they were again transformed into zealous promoters of 
the S«fomia',,on. Religion, it would seem, hung so loose upon 
a great part, that they were C'lually ready to conform to the 
Church of Rome or to Prolesta nism, as might best suit their tem- 
poral interests. Of 9,000 beneficed clergymen, the numhei 
oC those who preferred, on the accession of Elizabeth, to quit 
their preferments ralher than the Roman Catholic Church, waE 
less than 200. 

26. Elizabeth is charged with treachery and cruelty in hei 
treatment of Mary, Quien of Scots, a woman whose extraor- 
dinary beauty and misfortunes seem, in the minds of many, 
lo have tlrown a veil over all the defects of her character. 
Majy was great grand -daughtei of Henry VII., and next heir 
to Elizabeth to the throne of England. She had been educu 
ted in France as a Catholic, and married, when veiy young, to 
Ihe dauphin, afterwards Francis 11. She had been persuaded, 
imprudently, to assume the title of Queen of England, — a 
sircumstance which proved fatal to her peace. 

27. On the death of Francis, she returned to Scatland, at 
the age of 18 years. At this period the Reformation, by th<9 
Ktalous labors of John Knox, had made great progress in ihnl 
sountry; and the people regarded their Catholic -;iieen wilh 
sbhorrence, and looked to her enemy Elizabeth for support. 

26 Mary married, for her second husband, her cousin /feiw j 
Stuart {Lord DamUy), who soon became disagreeable to her, 
Biid was, in less than two years, murdered : in about three 
months after this tragical event, she married (1567) the Etaloj 
Botlmell, who was stigmatized as the murderer of Darnley. 
Her conduct excited against her the whole kingdom of Scotland 
Public indignation could no longer be restrained. The noWes 
rose against her and her husband, Bothwell ; she was taken, con- 
fined ID '-he castle of Lochleven and was at length compelled 
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m resign the crown to her infant son, who was prot.iiiTtieiJ 
Janies VI.; and her illegilimate brolher, the -Ear/ o/ Murray 
a friend to tlie Reformalinn, was appointed regent during Uie 
voung king's minority. 

29. In less than a year, Mary, by the assistance of friendR 
effected her escape from Lochieven Castle, and fled into E,'^- 
Iruid, hoping to secure the favor of her rival, Elizabetli. .n 
this, liowever, she was disappointed. After being kepi its a 
prisoner more thfin IS years in Fotheringay Castle, she »js 
Iried on an accusation of having been accessory to a consjiii icy 
oyaiiist the Queen of England, waa condemned, and beheadiid 
ui one of the rooms of her prison, in the 45tli year of her age. 

30. Elizabeth wannly espoused the cause of the Nether- 
lands, in their revoU against the authority of Philip II. of 
Spain; and her admiral. Sir Frauds Drake, had taken some 
of the Spanish possessions in South America, To avenge 
these offences, and to subjugate the leading Protestant power, 
the Spanish " Ineindble Armada," a more formidable fleet 
Chan Europe had ever before witnessed, was fitti.'d out for the 
invasion of England. 

31. This armament consisted of 150 ships, 3,000 pieces of 
cannon, and 37,000 men. It fntered the English Channel in 
the form of a crescent, extending its two extremities to the dia 
tance of seven miles. It was met by the English fleet, con- 
sisting of 108 ships, commanded by those distinguished mari- 
time chiefs, Howard, Drake, Hawkins, Frohisker, and Raleigh. 
Being gradually weakened, and finally overtaken by a storm, 
it suffered an entire defeat. Only 50 vessels, with 6,000 men, 
returned to Spain. 

32. The ageof Elizabeth was fruitful in men of talents, tnd 
she was assisted in her government by eminent statesmen) 
among whom were Bacon, Burleigh, and Walsingham, men 
wholly devoted to the interests of the nation. But her chief 
personal favorites were unworthy. Of these, in the early pari 
of her reign, the prmcipal was Robert Dudley, Earl of Leices- 
ter : after his death, Robert Deeereux, Earl of Essex, a young 
nobleman of accomplishments, talents, and high spirit, pos- 
sessed the first place in her affections. The queen and Esses 
had many quarrels and reconciliations ; at la.st, he broke inlc 
open lebellion, was convicted of treason, and beheaded. 

33. Elizabeth, who had surprised the nations of Europe by 
the splendor of her course, was destined to close the evening 
of her life in gloom and sorrow. Some ascribe the deep de- 
pression and mental suffering which she, at this period, en- 
dured, to the neglect which ehe imagined she experienced or 
account of her ago and infirmities, when, to use her own ex 
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prcssion, " m ti wuulJ imn tlif ir Men-, cm ihe setting, o woi 
ship the rising, lun " , others to Uie ievi\al of iier legret foi 
the dea'h of Essex, whom she hid aiven up for his invmcibU 
nbstiaacy, but who, shf now discovered, had actually thiown 
himself upon hei citmency, while his enemies had found 
moans to conceal his application 'Ihe Countess of Notling- 
liam, now upon her death bed ( iccording to various hisioJians), 
Hi:nt for the queen, lo confess to hor that E'i'^x, while under 
(I B sentence of death, had desired her lo convey to Elizibeiii 
i] ring which she had given him, with l!ie assurance tlii' tlif 
s.ght of It would at any time veciH hei tenderness, but thai 
site had neglected to deliver it The queen, in a fienzy of 
'.«ssion, shook the dying countess, exclaiming, " God may for- 
give you but I never can ' ' From that moment shp sunk in'o 
a di-pp melancholy, rtjected all susteneince, and died (1603) ir 
pi ffund giief in the 45lh year ol her roign and the TOth o 

34 E I zabeth was d stinguishtd for her luiming, ind spok 
fl I ntiv (jKek Litm French and Spanish hhe posses&cd 
\traotdimry taknts lor government, was grfat as a public 
hiricter, and cominandpd the high respect of her subjocta 
T. d of foreign nations Hei three leading maxims ot policy 
«eit, to secure the affections of her subjects, to b» frugal of 
ifi treasures, and lo excite dissensions among her enemies 
She manifested less regard for the liberty, than fcr tfee pros 
pet ity, of the people hi the forms r part of her reign she was 
rompaiatively moderate and humbU hut afterwards hiughly 
and severe. Both hei disposition and her pnnciples were des 
potic. With regard to religion, she persecuted both Catholics 
and Puritans ; but, like her father, she had a leaning lowaids 
Rome in almost everything except the doctrine of papal 
supremacy. 

35. Her private character is less to be admired, being tar- 
nished with insincerity and cruelty, and destitute of the mildei 
and softer virtues of her ses. Her manners were haughty anil 
o\erDeanng, and her conversation grossly profane. Vain o" 
her beauty, which she only could discover ; delighted with the 
praise of her charms, even at the age of 65 ; jealous of eiery 
female competitor, to a degree which the youngest and Billies', 
of her sex might despise ; and subject to sallies of anger which 
no aense of dignity could restrain, — she furnishes a reraarkabls 
e of great nfiral weakn^scs united with high ioiellee 
5upe 'oriiy 

18 
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Thu Stuart Famiiy: — /awws /. ; Charles I.:-— The Com 
mmweallh ; Cromwdl : — Charles IT. ; James 11 ^ William 
and Mary ; Anne. — From A. D. 1603 to 1714. 

1. Elizabetli, on the approach of dea.th, nominated for hoi 
Kiccossoi" the son of her rival Mary, James VI. of Scollimd 
»ho was the rightful heir by descent. He took the title of 
Taiites I. of England ; and in him the two crowns were united 
lie was the firsi of the Stuarts, a family whose reign was om 
cuDtiiiued struggle for power between the monarch and the 
people ; and who were characterized by despotic principles, 
injudicious conduct, and such a want of gratitude and good 
faith as to be proverbial for leaving their friends in distress. 

S. James had scarcely amved in England, when a conspir- 
acy was discovered for subverting the government, and placing 
on the throne his couain, Arabella Stuart. The celebrated 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who had been distinguished in the pre- 
ceding reigti, was sentenced to death on an accusation of being 
connected in this plot. He was, however, reprieved, casi into 
prison, and, 15 years after his condemnation, was, at the insti 
gation of the king, barbarously beheaded. 

3. Another conspiracy followed, of a more daring nature. 
This was the famous Gunpowder Plot, a design of some des- 
perate Catholics to blow up the Pari lament -house, and involve 
in one common destruction the king, lords, and commons. 
hisi on the eve of its accomplishment, the plot was discovered, 
and &Uff Fatekes was taken, having matches for firing the 
mi^azine in his pocket. 

4. It was the characteristic weakness of James to attach 
himself to worthless favorites; such were Carre, Earl of Som- 
efset, and ViUiers, Duke of Buckingluim, — men on whom he 
bestowed his favors with the utmost prodigality, though thej 
were of profligate character, odious to the people, and were 
[fc-tssessed of no merit, except c.rternal beauty and supptficial 
RCcomplishments. 

5. During the reign of Mary, the Pwitans first made then 
eppearance ; and in the time of Elizabeth they became, in e 
considerable degree, conspicuous. They were strenuous ad- 
v.icates for freedom in the state, and a more thorough refortna- 
tion in reiigion. At the accession of James, they cherished 
high hopes 5iat their views would meet with more favor than 
iiiring the reign of the late queen, inasmuch »s he had been 
ed'icated in fleshy terianism , but, of all persons, they were the 
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most disapjiotnted. So great was their dissatisfaclk n, thai 
some of them sought refuge, f'-om their restraints and pemecu 
tions, in the wilds of America, and commenced (1620) the 
settlement of Nevj England. 

6. The leading characteristic of James was his love of ar- 
bitrary power. The divine riglit of kings to govern their sub 
jcfs without control was his favorite topic in converaation, and 
in his. speeches to parliament. The best part of hia chiirscter 
was his pacific disposition; and his reign, which lastel 92 
yc-ars, though ignoble to himself, was, in many respects, haj pj 
to his people, who were enriched by peace and commerce. 

7. In hia private character, his morals were far from being 
pure. He possessed considerable ingenuity, and e good den) 
of learning, but more pedantry. He blended a childisii and 
degrading familiarity so incongruously with a ridiculous vanity, 
insufiirable arrogance, and a vulgar statelineas, that he reminds 
us more of some mock king in a farce, than a real one on the 
theatre of history. He was excessively fond of flatterj , which 
was dealt out to him with an unsparing hand by his bishops and 
pLirasiles, who styled him the British Solomon ; yet, la the 
o]>inion of less interested observers, he merited the ajipellation 
given him by the Duke of Sully, that of " the wisest fool in 
Europe." " He was," says Bishop Bumet, " the scorn of the 
age, a mere pedant without true judgment, courage, or steadi- 
ness, his reign be t d of mean jiraetices." 

8. The inc f mm d consequent inllux of 
wealth; the d ft f f ma the Utile respect cher- 
ished for the p rso 1 h t f tl king ; the disappointed 
hopes of the P th m It pi t of their numbers, the 
controversies h h h y w <ra ed, and the privations 
to which they weie subj cted, — 11 spired to diffuse widely 
the spirit of liberty. The current of public opinion was now 
strongly turned to an extension of the rights of the peoplOj 
and to a retrenchment of the power of the sovereign; anil, 
diWng this reign, the seeds were sown of that spirit of resist- 
Bsce to despptic power, on the part of the poiiple, whk'', in 
the rexL produced a subversion of the monarchy. 

9 Charles I. ascended the throne (1635) in his 25th year, 
unii ir favorable circumstances ; his title was undisputec, and 
the kingdom was in a flourishing condition. But within the 
last fifty years, public opinion in the nation had undergone 8 
great change, and many of his subjects were extremely jealous 
cf their civil and religious liberties, and would no longer bs 
governed liy precedents which had their origin in times of ig- 
s li slavery. He soon pave proof that he inheritee 
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the sainc arbitrary principles wiin riis fathei, and liie aeiiK 
*orthIiss3 favorite, Buckingham, cetaiiwd his nllueiice and 
authority. — He married Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry 
IV. of France, who was a zealous Papist, and whose influence 
over the king ia regarded as one of the principal causes of his 
calamities. 

10. In the latter part of thf reign of James, Charles, ac. 
2Pmpaiiied hy Buckingham, had visited the court of Madjid, 
ID ortlcr (o solicit the hand of the Ivfanta in marriage. The 
IMgot'nlion, however, failed through the misconduct of Bucii- 
iiighum, and England was involved in a war with Spain. Sm it 
after Charles ascended the throne, he was offended with the 
Parliament for refusing to grant him suiScient supplies in 
carrying on this war, aod for resisting his arbitrary designs , 
and, having adopted the resolution to rule without their aid., 
he proceeded to levy money, in various ways, independent of 
their authority. 

11. One of these methods was by a tax on merchai.dise, 
called lonnage and jioKnrfn^e, and another by a tax called skip- 
money. The money raised by the latter was now levied, not 
only on seaport towns, but over the whole kingdom ; and 
Charles claimed the right to command his subjects, without an 
act of parliament, to provide and furnish ships, together with 
men, victuals, and ammunition, in such numbers, and at what- 
ever time, he should think proper, — a claim which struck at 
the vital principle of a free goveramenC This assessment of 
ship-money is the famous tax which firet roused the whole na- 
tion, at length, to fix and determine, after a long continuance 
of an unsettled constitution, the bounds of their own freedom, 
and the king's prerogative. 

12. A noble stand was made against the payment of this 
imposition by John Hampden, a man who, on account of hia 
high character for talents, integrity, and patriotism, possessed 
the greatest influence in parliament, and in the nation. But, 
nlihough the venal judges decided the cause against him, yet 
he obm ned the end for which he sacrificed his qniet and his 
(Hifely. The people, believing that the decision was unjust 
were roused from their lethargy, and became fully sensible of 
he danger to which their liberties were exposed, 

13 The Duke of Buckmgham having been assassinated by 
Fdlon, an Irish fanatic the Earl of Sh afford, the most able 
and devoted champion of the claims o? the crown, and the 
most formidable enemv of the liberties of the people, became 
the chief counsellor of the king and Arckbtshop Laud had 
the principal influence m ecclesiastical aSans The current 
of dip public sentmpnt waa now running strongly tnward* 
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Pun/anUm, in favor of a slmplsr form of worslii[>. BuL laud, 
vo far from countenancing this tendency, had ovt "loaded thn 
:)-hnrch with new ceremonies, which were disgusting to tha 
Dcople, and which he enforced with the most intolerant zeal. 

14. Not satisfied with attempting to enforce conformity in 
England, the king undertook to establish episcopacy i.i Scot 
tnnd also, and to impose the use of the English liturgy upon 
the national church. This measure excited a strong sensation 
among al' ranks, from the peer to the peasant ; even (he 
womcL were not backward in manifesting opposition. In one 
of the churches of Edinburgh, on the day when the inlrcriuc- 
tion of the liturgy was first attempted, no sooner had the ser- 
vice 'legun, than an old woman, impelled by sudden indignation, 
started up, and exclaiming aloud against the supposed mass, 
threw the stool, on wliich she had been sitting, at the preacher's 
head. The assembly was instantly in confusion, nor could the 
minister finish the service. The people from without burst 
apen ihe doors, broke the windows, aod rent the air with ex- 
clamationsof " A pope ! an andchrist ! stone him, stone him !" 

15. The prelates were equally iinsuccessfu!, in most in- 
stances, tJiroughout Scotland, in enforcing the liturgy. The 
National Covenant , which was fii-st framed at the Reformation, 
and which renounced episcopacy as weU as popery, was re- 
newed, and subscribed by all ranks; and afterwards a new 
bond, of similar purport, but still more determined and hostile 
in its spirit, styled the Solemn League and Covenant, was 
formed and signed by many in England as well as in Scotland, 
who combined together for (heir mutual defence. 

16. After eleven years' intermission, the king found it neces- 
sary, in 1640, to convoke a Parliament f but the House of 
Commons, instead of listening to his demands for supplies, be 
gan with presenting the public grievances, under three heads 
those of the broken privileges of parliament, of illegal tases 
aiid of violence done to the cause of reliaJon. Chailes, pet 
te'ving he had nothing favorable to hope fiom their deliht'ra- 
tiDns, soon dissolved the assembly. By anoi'oer pailiiiincul. 
whicii was not long afterwards assembled, Sirajford nvA Lniul 
were sent to the Tower on several charges of endeiivni'iue k 
subvert the constitution,^ and to introduce arbitrary p-mer- 
Sti'Hffbrd was brought to trial on a charge of trea-son, and was 
condemned and beheaded ; and, five years afterwacJs, Laud 
sutTered the same fate. 

17. Charles had, in lfS9, violated the privileges of parlia 
ment, by causing nine members to be imprisoned for the pan 
.vhich they had taken in debate; but he was now b,'raye<f 
nio a still greater indiscretion, which contributed mui.h t, 

IR" 
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wards kindling tiie flame of civil war. This was tile imjiijcl 
inenl of Lord KimboUon, and five distinguished commoners 
P^m, Hampden, Hnllis, Hazferig, and Strode ; and nis going 
himself to the House to seize them, leaving 200 armed men a1 
the door Having entered the House, he ordered the speaker 
Lenthal, to |)oint them out. " Sir," answered the speaker 
railing O'. his knees, " 1 have neither eyes to see, nor toiigafl 
U' speak in this place, but as the House Is pleased to direct me 
nfhoee setTant ! am ; and I humbly ask pardon that I cannot 
give lay oihe.' answer to what your majesty is pleased to de- 

IS- Tlie king withdrew without effecting his object, amidst 
tow but distinct murmurs of " Privilege, privilege." This lli- 
ttdvi=ed and abortive attempt, which was condemned both by 
ilia friends and enemies, eompieted the degradation of the un- 
fortunate monarch. He afterwards apologized to parliament 
for thia conduct, but the day of reconciliation was past ; he 
had lost the confidence of that bodj and they were now pre- 
piired not only to confine his power within legal bounds, but to 
strip him of his constitutional authority. 

19. Both parties resolved to stake the issue of the contest 
on the sword ; and the standard of civil war was now (1642) 
erected. The cause of the king was supported by three fourtha 
of the nobility and superior gentry, by the bishops and advo- 
cates of episcopacy, and by the Catholics ; that of the parlia- 
ment by the yeomanry of the country, the merchants and 
tradesmen in the towns, — by the Puritans, or opponents of epis- 
copacy, comprising the Presbyterians, Independents, and other 
dissenters. The supporters of the king were styled Cavaliers ; 
those of the parliament, Roimdheads, — an appellation given to 
ihem by their adversaries, because many of them cropped 
')ieir hair short 

30. A religious spirit, unfortunately tinctured with fanat- 
icism, extravagance, and paity feeling, was at this period 
widely diffused throughout' Great Britain, and il formed a 
ppHninont characteristic of most of the leaders in parliament 
ind also of those who took up arms in defence of their libera 
ties. The chaise of license and excess fell chiefly on the 
iiyalists, a great part of whom were men of pleasure, dispose* 
to deride the sanctity and austere morality of their opponent?. 
" All the sober men (hat I was acquainted with, who were 
igainst the parliament," says the celebrated Richard Baxter. 
■' used to say, ' The king had the better cause, but the parlia- 
ment had the better men.' " 

31. England had been, comparatively, but little engaged in 
wv sirce the accession of Henry VII., and it had hut few 
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men ot military experience. The chief commnnders i.i the 
roj^l army. (iRsides the king, were the Earl of lAndsey. 
Prince Rupert, and Sir Jacob Astley ; and, in the parUamen- 
lary army, the Earl of Essex had the chief command at first, 
ther. Lord Fairfax, and afterwards Oliver Cromwell. In the 
early part of the contest, each side lost one of their greatesl 
and hest men ; Hampden on the part of the parliament, and 
Lord Falkland on that of the king. In the battles of Edge- 
hill (1642), and Newbury (1643), the royalists had llie advan 
toge ; hut m those ot Marston Moor ( 1643), and Nasehy ( IG-IS), 
they wore entirely defeated. 

22. After the war had raged nearly five years, the king fell 
inlo ^he hands of his enemies, who held him for some time a 
prisoner. At length, a minority of the House of Commons, 
after having expelled their colleagues, being under the influ- 
ence of the parliamentary army, instituted E, high court of 
justice, composed of 133 members, for trying lum on a charge 
of tresison. Of this court, Bradshaw was appointed president. 
The king, having been arraigned before this tribunal, received 
the sentence, that " the court, being satisfied that Charles Stu- 
art is guilty of the crimes of which he has been charged, do 
adjudge him, as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and public enemy 
to the good people of the nntion, to be put to death, by sever- 
ing his head from his body." 

23. Charles was now no longer the man he had been before 
the civil war. Affliction had chastened his mind ; he had 
sought and found strength and relief in the consolations of re- 
ligion ; and his conduct during his trial exalted his character, 
even in the estimation of his enemies. He denied the auihurity 
of the court, but declared that he forgave those who were the 
cause of his death, and submitted to his fate with fortitude and 
composure. Having laid his head on the block, one of the 
masked executioners severed it from his body at a How ; the 
other, holding it up, exclaimed, " Behold the head of a traitor * " 
while the sobs and lamentations of the spectators were mingled 
?'th the acclamations of the soldiery (1649). 

31 Such was the end of Charles I., — an awful lesson 1 1 kiugf 
to watch tile growth of public opinion, and to raoderan- tlieii 
pretensions in conformity with (he reasonable desires of ihe I 
Bubjeets. His execution, however, was contrary to the gei era. 
feelings of the nation, but was the deed of comparative! v a 
few men, actuated by ambition or the madness of the times. 
Even of the commissioners appointed to sit in judgment on 
him, only about half could be induced to attend his trial. But 
the manner of his death has tended to exalt his posthunior» 
re)i 'tatioi) ; for, whiU) it has m'jderated the reproaches of hii 
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adversarif's, il has enhanced the encomjjms of his a(,voeat«i 
ivho have styled .lim " the rayal martyr," and, in sympath} 
for his sufferings and resentment against the regicides, ha^e 
heen disposed to overlook his misdeeds which brought him to 
the Bcatfold. 

35. It was the misfortune of Charles to inherit despotic prin 
ciplea from his ancestors, to be educated in a servile and profli 
gate court, and to be surrounded by wretched counselloi's, 1 le 
was one of the last men to learn the important lesson, whifh 
princes in all ages have been slow to learn, that the influence 
of autliority must ultimately bend lo the influence of opinion. 
But his greatest defect, as well as the principal cause of bis 
cuin, was the system of duplicity and insincerity upon which 
he acted in his public character. Such was his want of fidelity 
in Ilia engagements, that the parliament could never confide in 
his promises. 

26. But, weak and reprehensible as he was as a king, he was 
by no means destitute of abilities. He was possessed of con- 
siderable learning and good talents eis a speaker and writer, 
and, in his private character, was exemplary. In his manners 
he is represented as cold, stifl', and formal, preserving a state 
and reserve, which were calculated to alienate those who ap- 
proached him. With respect to reii(|;'on, he was, says Bishop 
Burnet, " much inclined to a middle way between Proteslan!s 
and Papists." 

97. The proceedings of Charles were at direct variemce 
with every principle of civil and religious liberty; and, had 
they lieen acquiesced in on the part of the people, England 
might now have been a despotism. Mr. Hume, the great 
apologist for the Stuart family, acknowledges the services of 
the PuHians, " by whom alone," according to him, " the pr^j- 
cious spark of liberty had heefi kindled and was prese ved, 
and to whom the English owe the whole freedom of their son- 
Ffitution." 

28. Tab intentions of those who first resisted the despolip 
and intolerant measures of llie king and his court were doubt- 
less u| right and patriotic ; and their exertions to secure lh>^ 
lights of the nation, which had been wantonly violated, emitlf 
ihem ?o the gratitude of posterity. Yet it must be ackocwl- 
cdgfd, that those who opposed tlie intolerance of the king and 
of Laud had themselves no consistent principles cf religions 
liberty In tiie progress of the contest, party spirit and fanat- 
icism were called into powerful operation, and the leaders of 
the pop liar party, in many cases, acted on the principle thai 
(ho end sanctifies the means, and appeared to think themselves 
abs3lveil from all obligations if honor and honesty. Rijuh? 
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and JuMte weic <iu nged liy those n!o rcfesstd (o hafe 
drawn the swoirt in ilifir dtfcnce But si n iif nsib ci cy a 
"haracteiiatic of revolutiitn'i 

29 The death of the kiHg was soon tollowed by the ahcli- 
tun both of tlm monaichv and the House of Lords bj the 
v^oinmons, and a lepublican govt rnmcnl was esiihlislted It 
WIS pubijcly procKiraed, that the supieme authority of the na- 
tion lesided Ln the lepiesentatives of the people , and thai it 
should be accounted treason to give any person the title of 
king w hoii tlie authonty ot parliament 

iO Aftei ihe eieoution of Laud, EpT-upacy had been 
sbjh-lipd, and Pi eahyterumism substituted in its tiead But 
thi Piesbyterian interest soun began to dechne, aod the Inde- 
ptnltiils gained the ascendency , and the power which the 
parhampiit had wrested from the king wis it length by the 
mina^ement of CrormoeU, tnnsfentd to the iimy Before 
thp tiial of Chailes, measures had been tiken to exclude tlio 
PiPsbyteiianH from paihament, and that part of the House 
which remained, distinguished by ihe iiditilous name of the 
Rump, was composed of Independents, under the influence of 
Gioinwfil In fhis manne 1 e P by e lans, who had ovei 
turned the chuich and the I o e f II c ims to the mditary 
power which they had used a he tr ti nt for accomplishing 
their designs. 

31. The parliament of "^ o lani ook no part in the trial of 
the king, and after his dea I 1 ey p o la ed Charles II. fbeii 
sovereign, on condition of I s gn ng he Covenant. Crom- 
well, at the head of 16,000 men a cued into Scotland, and 
defeated (1650) the royal C enan ers n the battle of Thai- 
bar. The royal army, re re ng n o England, was pursued 
by Cr jmwell, and, in the desperate battle of Worcester ( 1651 ) 
afmosl the whole of the troops were killed or taken prisoners , 
and th^ victorious commander returned in triumph to London. 

38, Voung Charles escaped with difficulty. He assume! 
ihe difg lise of a peasant, journeying in the least freq'ionted 
niada, tiaveiling only in the night, and passing the day in ob- 
Kiure cottages, where he was unknown, and where his ftod 
woa generally a little coarse bread and milk. On one oi.>ca- 
Bion he sought safety by concealing himself, for a day, in the 
.op of a large oak. In that precarious situation, he saw and 
heard his pursuers, as they passed by, talking of him, and ex 
pressing a wish that they might discover the place of his i;t,n 
cea!ment. After two months of romantic adventure, he foimd 
«n op"ortunity of escaping to France. 

33 Th^ republican parliament passed (1651) the famoiw 
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Navigatinn Act. which, by prohibiting the imporliilion of ill! 
foreign merchandise, except in English bottoins. or in ihos« of 
the country producing the commodities, tended greatly to pro 
mote the naval superiority of Great Britain. This act, the ob 
jeot of which was to wrest the carrying- trade of Europe from 
Ihe Dutch, was the cause of a war hetween England and ITid- 
land, which terminated in favor of the former, and in wliii b 
the celebrated Admiral Blake distinguished himself, and had foi 
his antagonists the great Dutch maritime chiefs, Van Tromf 
•KnA l)e Rnyler. 

34 Tlie parliament, which had been in session twelve years 
kDown by ihe name of the Long ParUament, had lost the 
confidence of the people. It had been subservient to the view* 
of Cromwell ; but, having at length become jealous of him, il 
formed the design of reducing the army, intending, by thai 
means, to diminish his power. Cromwell, perceiving their ob- 
ject, and bemg secure of the attachment of the army, resolved 
on seizing the sovereign power. While sitting in a council of 
officers, on being informed of an unfavorable reply of parlia- 
ment to a petition which they had presented, lie rose up on a 
sudden, with an appearance of fury, and, turning to Major 
General Vernon, cried out, that he was compelled to do a thing 
which made the very hairs of his head stand on end. 

35. Taking with him 300 soldiers to the door, he speedily 
entered the house with marks of violent indignation in his 
countenance; and, after listening awhile to the debates, he 
started up, and began to load the parliament with reproaches. 
Then, stamping upon the floor, he gave a signal for his soidiera 
lo enter ; and, addressing himself lo the members, " Foi 
shame ! " said he ; " get you gone ; give place to honestei 
men ! I tell you, you are no longer a puriioment ; the Lord 
has done with you ! " Having turned out all the members, he 
ordered \he doors lo lie locked. 

36. Il this manner Cromwell seized the reins ot govern 
ment ; but he was willing to give his subjects a parliamen 
nat, indeed, elected in the usual form, but modelled on pin 
c pies entirely new. The ministers Cook the sense of tlic 
" Congregational churches " in the several counties, and lo- 
tums were made containing the names of such persons na 
were deemed qualified for this high trust. Out of these, iKe 
council, in the presence of Cromwell, selected 163 represent- 
atives, to each of whom a writ of summons was sent, requiring 
his attendance ; and, on the appointed day, 120 of them pre- 
sented themselves in the council -chamber at Whitehall. This 
body, composed of men who were deeply imbued wilh the 
fanit'sism of the times, is known bv Ihe name of the IJitb 
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I'arhamenl, and is ii^so often eallerl Borebone's 1 ar.iamen\ 
from a leading merabei", a leather-dresser, whosfi nume, given 
u<;cording to the taste i>f the age, was Praise-God Barcbone. 

37. The Little Parliament assembled un the 4th of July 
1653, and was dissolved in the following December, \.t the 
time of its dissolution, a new constitution was published, aiid 
Oromwcll assumed the title ajid office of Protector, having 
uow obtained the great object of his ambition, the station and 
autliorily, though not the title, of king. He was assisted br fl 
i-otmcil of 21 members, and, instead of the title of majesty, be 
KCeived that of liig/mess. He afterwards aspired to the title 
of kJEig, which was at length tendered to him, j-et under such 
eircumslances of opposition and danger, that he thought propifi 
tn detjiine it. 

38. 'I'he government which he had usurped he adminislered 
with unrivalled energy and ability, and he was the most able 
and powerful potentate of his time in Europe. Abroad, hia 
fleets and armies were viclorious, and the island of Jamaica 
and the strong town of Dunkirk were taken from the Spaniards : 
at home, he defeated and punished the conspiracies formed 
against him ; granted religious toleration ; caused justice to be 
ably and impartially administered by upright and learned 
judges; made himself to be respected and dreaded by the 
neighboring nations, and his friendship to be sought by cveiy 
foreign power; and the splendor of his character and exploits 
rendered the short period of the protei torate one of the mosi 
orilliant in English history ; nor were the rights of England, 
under the reign of any other sovereign, more respected abroad. 
But, notwithstanding all his efforts, his enemies were numerous 
among botli the royalists and republicans : he passed the Uisi 
part of his life in constant fear of assassination ; wore a-mni 
under his clothes ; kept pistols in his pocket ; and never slept 
more than three nights in the same chamber. At last, atYer 
having iLiurped the government 9 years, he died if a 'rrtian 
agt>e (1658), in the 60th year of his age. 

39 Cromwell was one of the greatest and most extraordi- 
nary Ti^en that England has produced; and, till the rise :f 
Bonaparte, his name was without a parallel in modem Europe 
Men were accustomed to look with a feeling of awe upon the 
indivi.luol who, without the aid of birth, wealth, or connec- 
t:or.J, was able, by the force of his talents, to seizi! the govern- 
ment of three powerful kingdoms, and impose the yoke of ser- 
vitude upon the necks of the very men who had fought in hU 
eompany to emancipate themselvea from the arbitrary ewaj 
sf their hereditary sovereign. 

40 He owed his elevation to his influence with the armj' 
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ward by d resistless foice, by the wishes of the army, by the 
3i«essities of the state, and by the will of Providence ; and, it) 

BsuinJLig authority, he yielded, with feigned reluctance, tu the 
idviee which he had himself suggested. 

41. The name of Cromwell has been subjected to the almost 
universal charge of unbounded ambition and deep hypocrisy ; 
and there is scarcely to be met with, in the annals of the 
ivorld, another man alike conspicuous, and possessed of e(]ual 
merit in his public and private character, who has met less 
favor from history. This is, indeed, a nsttural result, as his 
course was alike hostile to legitimate monarchy and re- 
publican liberty, and rendered him equally odious to the two 
leading parties of the times, the advocates of the privileges of 
the people, and those of the prerogative of the king; and il 
may also be remarked, lliat, by his high professions of religion, 
be made himself liable to the severest judgment. His deser- 
tion from the cause of liberty, and his baseness in subverting 
ihe freedom of his country, proved fatal, at once, to his happi 
oess and his fame. 

42. Cromwell, in private life,. in the several relations of o 
husband, a fa.ther, a neighbor, and a friend, was exemplary. 
Fro'ii his early days to the close of his career, religion, or re- 
ligious enthusiasm, formed a distinguished trail in bis charac- 
ter ; and it frequently manifested itself in the senate and in the 
field, and also in his domestic retirement Some wntprs liavc 
maintained that he was a dissemblei m religion as well as in 
pc'litics ; and that, for mteiested puiposes, he c<mdesi endnJ tc 
ac' Ihe part of a character which he despised " But this si p 
position," as Dr. Lingard justly observes, " la contridicti'd by 
ihe uniform tenor of his life " 

43. Richard CromwelJ, after the death of hi'i father, w^i 
proclaimed protector; bul the contrast between the father anl 
«on was wonderful. Richard w i'! neitliei a statf simn nor a 
wldier, had no experience in public bu-^iness, and possessed 
feeble talents, and little ambition, and, after a few months, he 
resigned the office, and retired to private life A state ol 
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unarcEiy succeeded, when General Monk (afterwards Duke cj 
Albemarle), the military oomniander in Scotland, marched hu 
army into England, and crushed the contending factions. A 
parliament was assembled, and on the 29th of May, 1660, 
CUcrles It, now 30 years of age, ^vas restored to the throne 
"f his father. 

4i The nation, indiscreetly trusting to the general piofes- 
eions of Charles IL, suffered him to assume the crown with- 
mi, im]TOS!ng on him any conditions ; and his reign, and thai 
vC Ja-nes IL, exhibit a disgusting repetition of struggles, similar 
tj those which had occurred under the two first princes of the 
hiviise of Stuarl. The first impressions with regard to the new 
king were favorable ; his manners were easy and familiar, but 
his habits were indolent ; and experience soon proved his 
character to be profligate and worthlesf 

45. The change in the public sentiment, observable at ttJa 
period. Is not a little remarkable. The same people, who, but 
a few years before, were so jealous of liberty, and ex<'laimed 
80 loudly against monarchical government, are now ex'iibited 
as soliciting, witli eagerness, the shackles of arbitrary { ower, 
A number of the regicides were condemned and executed, 
and the bodies of Cromwell, Bradshaw, and Iretoti, were dug 
up from their graves, and hanged upon the gallows, to gratify 
the vindictive spirit of the king and the cavaliers. High- 
chui'ch or Tory principles, and the slavish doctrines of passive 
obedience aJid non-resistance, now came in vogue. An act 
of ■aniformity in religion was passed ( J662), by which about 
2,000 non-conforming ministers were deprived of their livings : 
and another attempt was made to establish episcopacy r 
Scotland. 

46. The prodigality of Charles kept him always in want. 
Dunkirk, which had been acquired by Cromwell, he sold to the 
French for d£400,000, which he soon squandered upon Ifis 
pleasures. He entered into hostilities with the Dutch, which 
were carried on, for some time, wUh spirit. While this war 
.va? ;aging, London was visited (1665) by a tremendcHs 
otague., which carried off about 90,000 inhabitants ; and waa 
fallowed, the next year, hy a. fire, by which 13,200 houses, 
comprising about two thirds of the metropolis, were reduced 

47. In consequence of the unsuccessful issue of the wivr 
(which was terminated by the peace of Breda, 1667)r, and of 
the sale of Dunkirk, the government became unpopular, and 
the celebrated Lord Clarendon, on whom the odium was 
ifhiefly cast was baniahed, and passed the remainder of hi* 
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life in France. After the fall of Clarondcn, the 
beciime more unprincipled ; and the five ministers, ay whora 
it was conducted, have been stigmatized by the tfirm of Cabn) 
so called from the initial letters of their names, 

4ft. The Diike of York (afterwards James 11.), who htic 
now the chief influence at court, was an avowed Catholic 
Charles, so far as he had any sense of religion, was a con 
cealed one, and had the baseiiuss to receive from Louis XIV 
of France a pension of ^200,000 a year, for the purpose at 
Mttiblishing the Catholic religion and despotic power in Erg 
tand. A gGneral consternation for the safety of the Protestnm 
religion and of public liberty prevailed ; and the latter part of 
(Charles's reign exhibits an uninterrupted series of attacks upon 
the lives, liberty, and property of his subjects, and a disgust- 
ing scene of party intrigues, and of plots and conspiracies; 
yet it was at this period that parliament passed the Habeat 
Corpus act, a most important security to the subject against 
persona! oppression. 

49. A pretended Popish Plot, disclosed by tVie infamous 
Titus Oales, occasioned an unjust execution of Lord Stafford, 
and some other Catholics. Another pretended conspiracy, in 
favor of reform, was called the Rye-House Plot, in which 
those eminent patriots, Lord Russell and Algernon Sydney, 
were accused of being concerned, and, on testimony supposed 
to be perjured, were condemned and beheaded. 

50. The character of the court, as well as that of the king, 
was notorious for its profligacy ; and it had a most unhappy 
nfluence upon the nation. A general dissoluteness of manners 
characiej'ized the reign. All appearance of devotion, and all 
regularity of morals, were regarded as puritanical, and ex- 
ploded as unfashionable. CharSes II. was a man of wit and 
good-humor, and p<Bsessed such talents as enabled him tc 
ihine among his gay and profiigale companions, but he liid 
no qualities, as a man or a king, that entitle him to the rcsprict 
ni gratitude of posterity. 

51. James IL, v/ho succeeded (1685) his brother Charles 
WIS inferior to him in talents, but much moi-e devoted lo busi 
«ess : like his predecessors of the Siuart family, he was arbi 
trary anc impolitic ; and his short and inglorious reign wen 
wholly employed in attempts to establish the Catholic religion 
wid despotic power On assuming the government, he ex 
rressed his contempt for the authority of parliament, and his 
Hetermination to exercise an unlimited despotism. He mada 
Romisli priests and Jesuits his chief counsellors ; and though 
llie Catholics, at this time, composed but a very small propor 
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William the Conqueroi , and his bloody caieer was styled bj 
lames, with unfeeling jocularity, " .leiTreys' campaign." 

53. Tlie efforts of James, in favor of the Catholic religion 
wore, for a considerable time, attended with success, Ru 
having caused seven bisltops to be committed to the Towe. 
for refining to read a declaration to suspend the laws agains. 
popery, the passive spii'it of the nation disappeared, and i 
general indignation was roused. WilUam, Prince of Orange, 
who had married Mary, the eldest daughter of James, was in- 
vited over, and landed at Torbay, with an army, in order to 
a«sume the government. 

54. The principal nobility and officers soon joined his stand- 
ard, and James, being deserted by the people, and even by hia 
own children, escaped to France, where he passed the remain- 
der of his life. A Convention-Parliament declared the king's 
flight an abdication, and settled the crown upon William /Tf. 
and Mary. This event is styled by Britisii writers the gloriom 
revolution of 1688. 

55. The British constitution now became, in many impor- 
ant points, fixed and determined. The Protestant successior 
*as secured ; religious toleration granted ; and Presbyterian ism 
reeHtablished in Scotland, A declaration was made, fixing the 
fights of the subject, and the prerogative of the king. Soma 
3f the most important articles are the following ; — 1. Ths 
king cannot suspend the laws or their execution. 5. He can,- 
not levy money without the consent of pa"liament. 3, The 
?uhjecfs have a right to petition the crown. 4. A slamlrng 
urmy cannot be kept in time of peace but with the consent of 
parliament. 5. Elections and parliamentary debates musi be 
free, and parliaments must be frequently assembled. 

56. Archbishop Sancroft, seven other bishops, and a mw 
liiierablf number of the clergy, who held the doctriiws of pal 
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Bivc iibiidience and the divine right of kings and bishops, oot 
mg upon James as still iheir lawful king, refused to take tht 
oath of allegiance to William, and were deprived of their sta 
lions. From this circumstance they were styled Non-jurors 
High- Ckurckmen, and Jacobites. 

57. Ireland still adhered to James, and the parliament of 
Ihat country declared William an usurper. Being assisted bj 
Lome XIV. of France, James landed with some French forcrs 
n Ireland, where he was joined by a large army ; but he was 
defeated by William at the river Boyne, and the coui try sub. 
fflitted to tJie new king. A large fleet, which Louia XIV. haa 
prepared in favor of James, was destroyed by Admiral Rtis- 
sell, off Cape la Hague ; and by the peace of Ryswick, which 
followed (1697), the title of William to the crown was ac- 
knowledged. 

58. William was a man of feeble constitution, but of dis- 
tinguished talents, especially in war, to which his laste strongly 
inclined him ; and he was esteemed one of the greatest com- 
manders of his age. He was rather fttied to command respect 
than affection, as he excelled more in the severer, than in the 
milder, virtues, being wholly devoted to business, and his man- 
ners being cold, grave, and reserved: he was a firm friend to 
civil and religious liberty ; but he was less popular with his 
subjects than some other sovereigns of far less merit. Mary 
Ills queen, and partner of the throne, who died seven years be 
fore him, was a woman distinguished for her virtues. 

59. On the death of William, the crown devolved upoi 
Anne (1702), the second daughter of James II., who was mar 
ried to George, Prince of Denmark. She was respected fot 
her virtues, and she has been honored by the appellation of 
"Good Queen Anne"; though, according to Lord Mahon, 
" she was a ver^ weak woman, full of prejudices, fond of flat- 
tery, — always blindly guided by some female favorite." Hor 
reign was distinguished not only for military achievements, fcul 
also for eminent attainments in philosophy and literature ; and 
ia sometimes styled the Augustan age of England. 

60. In the first year of this reign. Great Britain, Germtay 
(Uid Ho'_ and, in alliance with each other, declared war agaiirat 
France. The Duke of Marlborough, one of the greatest com- 
manders of modern times, was appointed generalissimo of the 
allied army ; and the imperial general was the celebrated 
Prince Eugene. In this great contest, the Allies had greatly 
Ihe advantage, effectually cliecked the ambition and encroach- 
ments of tout's XIV., and gained the splendid victories of 
Blenheim [inOi), Ramillies (1706), Owlenarde (1708), and 
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Malplaquet (1709). The war was terminated by he peace 
sf Utredit, in 1713. 

61, An important event of this reign was tlie eon&tiluiionai 
union between England and Scotland (1706), which put a 
period to the contests which had harassed both countries, and 
included them under one common title of Oreat Britain. 

62. The party names of Whigs and Tories, which are stil 
used to designate parties in England, first became common m 
the reign of Charles il The Whigs were advocates for ihf 
rights of the people ; the Tones favored those of iho crown 
I'he accession of William and Mary was advocated chiefly bj 
thu Whiga. During the reign of Anne, parties ran high ; the 
nation was thrown into a ferment by the preaching of Br, 
Sacheeerell, who inculcated the Tory principle of passive obe- 
dience; and, towards the close of the reign, the Tories sup. 
planted the Whigs in the queen's favor, and came into power 



SECTION IX. 

HonuE OF Beunswick : — George I. ; George II. ; George 
III. ; George IV. ; WiUiam IV, ; Victoria. 

1, On the death of Queen Anne (1714), George I., Elector 
of Hanover, succeeded to the crown, in the 55th year of his 
age. Before he ascended the throne, he had acquired some 
reputation as a politician and a general. He was plain in hid 
manners, and not of elevated character or taste ; but he was a 
man of great application to business ; and his reign was pacific 
and prosperous. Some faults in his government were attributed 
to a venal ministry ; and he was esteemed, to the end of his 
life, in his views and conduct, much more the Elector of Flan. 
over than the King of England. 

3. The two parties which had long divided the kingdom 
now, for a time, changed their titles, the Whigs being styled 
Hanoverians., and the Tories JacoMtes. The former, being 
Btr<muous advocates for tlie accession of George, received in 
rjturn from him favor and support, and were restored to 
power. This circumstance alienated and enraged the Tories 
to such a degree, that many of them took part with the Pre^ 
'etider, son of James II., who was proclaimed king in Scot- 
•»nd, and made an etTort to obtain the crown ; but the rebellinii 
wan suppressed, and the leaders executed. 

3. A pacific reigu, like that of George I., furnishes few 
events of importance in history. One, however, of diaastrou* 
19* 
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conseqti ;nces, occurred, called ihc South Sea Sciieine^ a bail 
imposture, by wbich it was proposed to diminish the buidon of 
the national debt by lowering the interest. It gave a greai 
slioek to public credit, and involved thousands in ruin. 

4. Geivge II., who succeeded bis father in the 4 1th yeiir of 
his age, was an able general, of groat personal courage, bul 
was too fond of war, and delighted in military parade. Hi» 

(mper was violent, his talents respectable, though little culti- 
rated liy education, and his internal administration gonetally 
(tquitable and popular ; but his private character was licentioti* 
and the morals of the court, during his reign, were very cor- 
rupt. His partialities in favor of his continental dominions 
are represented as stil! stronger than those of his father, and 
he has been censured for involving Great Britain in expensive 
wars on account of the interests of the electorate of Hanover. 

5. The most prominent person in the administration, during 
B considerable portion of the reign of George I., and during 
the former part of that of George II., was Sir Robert Walpole, 
a man whose policy was pacific, and who was distinguished 
for his talents, and not less so for the system of corruption and 
venality which he [)raetised while in office. 

6. The military operations of this reign were extensive and 
numerous ; and the British arms were, for the most part, tri- 
imphant. Charles VI., Emperor of Germany, who riiud in 
!740, was succeeded in his dominions by his dau"h[f,r, the 
celebrated Maria Theresa, who was miirried to ft OM.is of 
Lorraine. But Charles, the Elector of Bavaria, ajfeiled his 
claim to the throne, and, by ihe aid of Louis XV., vim elected 
emperor. 

7. This gave rise to a war, which involved tho principal 
states of Europe, called the war of the Austrian Saceession ; 
during which the Allies, under George II., defeated the French 
in the battle of Dettingen (1743); and the French, undei 
Marshal Saxe, routed the Allies at Fontenoy (1745). Great 
ilrilnin was the principal support of Maria Theresa, and bj 
ihij piace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, her claim to the liironn 
less confirmed. 

8. While George II. was absent on the Continent, at the heat! 
of Ihe British am.y, Charles Edward, the young PrcUnd&r, 
Rssiated by Louis XV. of France, made an effort to recovei 
the throne of his ancestors. Having landed in Scotland, he 
put himself at the head of an army, and defeated the royai 
forces in the battles of Preston-Pans and Falkirk; but was 
»fterwards entirely defeated by the Duke of Cumberland, in 
x'e '^isive battle of CuUnden (1746). "niis waa the laal 
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>attie that has been fought on the soil of Great liritim, and il 
.erminated the last effort of the Sitiart family to itasceud tht 
ihrone, which had heen forfeited by the most egregious, folly 
md the most flagitious attempts. 

9. In the latter part of this reign, the war between &rea! 
Britain ana France was renewed, and in its progress the Bi itish 
look Lmiii/mrg, Fort da Quesne, Tieonderoga, Crown Point, 
Niagara, and finally, under the command of General Wolfe, 
ttiey gained possession of the city of Quebec. These succesiica 
were fiillowed by the surrender of all Canada on the part of 
{lie French to the English, in 1763. During these operationf 
,n Ameiica, the British also made extensive conquests in India 

10. During the reign of George II., Great Britain made great 
progress in wealth and general improvement. The national 
debt, however, was more than doubled during the reign ; and 
at the end of the seven years' war, in 1763, it amounted to 
nearly ^139,000,000. This debt was commenced during the 
reign of William and Mary, and, at the end of the reign of 
George III., it amounted to upwards of ^800,000,000. 

11. George 11. was succeeded (1760) by his grandson, 
George III., who was the first king of the house of Brunswick 
Ihat was born in England. He commenced his reign at an 
auspicious period, when the arms of Great Britain were trium- 
phant, and the adininistralion able and popular. The war with 
France was, not long afterwards, brought to a close ; and by 
the peace of Paris, Canada, and other territories in North 
America, were confirmed to England. 

12. William Pits {afterwards Lord Cliatkam) was at the 
head of the administration during the last years of the pre- 
ceding reign ; and, in the former part of this, he was the most 
prominent public man ui the nation. At this period, oppres. 
sive measures were adopted by the British government with re- 
gard to the American Colonies. These Chatham opposed with 
hia powerful eloquence : but they were persisted ir. ; hostilitios 
were commenced ; a declaration of the independence of thf 
United Stales was made, and their independence was firialtj 
ickuovjiedged by Great Britain, in 1783. [See United States'i 

13. The other most important events in the histoty of Eng- 
land, during this reign, are the extension of the British do- 
ninioDs in mdia, the Irish rebellion of 1798, the union between 
ihat country and Great Britain, in 1800, and the various oper- 
ations of the unexampled war which grew out of the French 
Revolution. [See France.] 

14. In 1789, the French revolution broke out, convulsing all 
K»i ipi ; and it was thought to threaten iV « overthrow (a a) 
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established governments. The govenmiani of Great Biit).in 
alarmed respecting its own safety, embarked zealously in th« 
European war, with a view to check the dissemination of dam 
ocratic principles both at home and abroad. 

ir*. The system of operations was devised and manageif un 
der the direction of WiUiam Pitt, ihe son of Lord Chatham 
who was now at the head of the administration. This ca'iam 
itous war continued to convulse the Continent for 25 yenrs 
and, during a part of the time, iireat Britain alone had all 
Europe arrayed against her. But after various fluctuations of 
failure and success, she came off victorious, yet not withoa 
an immense loss of the blood of her subjects, and a vftst in- 
crease of her national debt. Some of the principal victories, 
which the British obtained during this war, were those of the 
Nile and of Trafalgar, by Nelson; and those of Talavera, 
Salajnanca, Vittoria, and Waterloo, by Wellington. 

16. The reigii of George III., who died in 1820, was iongei 
than that of any other English monarch ; and it forms a dis- 
tinguished period in the history of the kingdom, on account of 
its military events, and the progress of the nation in commerce, 
wealth, and the arts. During the last ten years of his life, he 
was afflicted with insanity to such a degree, as entirely disquali- 
fied him for ail business, and the Prince of Wales acted as Re- 
gent. His talents were not brilliant, nor were his views, as a 
statesman, enlarged ; but his private character was exemplary, 
'ind he was much respected by his subjecia. 

17. George III. was succeeded, in 1820, by his son, George 
IV., who was a man of talents and accomplishments, but whose 
life, during both his youth and his manhood, had been marked 
by great prodigality and dissipation ; and there was little in his 
characler or his conduct, while a sovereign, to entitle him to 
Ihe affection or respect of his subjects. While a prince, and 
not in power, he connected himself with the opposition oi 
M'higs; but, both as regent and king, he adhered to ilit 
I' jries, to the neglect of his former friends. 

18. Soon after the accession of George IV,, a bill for di 
(orcmg and degrading the queen, Caroline, on chargiis oi 
misconduct, was introduced into the House of Lords, and, allei 
being carried by a vote of 108 to 99, it was abandoned ; and 
;hc queen soon after died. 

19. The Greeks having for some years maintained a sangui- 
nary struggle for independence against the Turks, an Inter- 
.: — L.^ their favor was made by England, France, and 



titssia; and the united fteets of these three powers c 

1821, a great victory over the Turkish fleet al Navarino, 
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20. In 1828 tlie Corporatioo and Test Act, which .ii.d kng 
•jperated to exclude Cadiolics and Dissenters from all coi-pcrat' 
offices, was repealed ; and it was followed, in 1829, by the slil! 
more important measure of Catholic Emancipation, By thia 
act, the l.ws imposing civil disabilities on Roinan Catliolics 
were rep tM- In addition lo these great national measures, 
many ofl it important alterations and improvements were nmde 
in the laws of Great Britain during the reign of George IV. 
Th3 penal code was improved by rendering punishment mere 
curtain, and much less sanguinary, 

21. George .V, was succeeded, in 1830, by his brother, the 
Duke of ClareLce, with the title of William IV. In about n 
month after his accession, a revolution look place in France, 
which caused the dethronement of Charles X. A wide-spread 
feeling of uneasiness and disaffection was felt in England, and 
the country was alarmed by numerous incendiary fires. Foi: 
many years the subject of a reform of the representation of 
(he people in the House of Commons had been much agitated 
and it was now more loudly called for than ever before. On 
the meeting of the new parliament, the Duke of Wellington, 
the prime minister, unexpectedly expressed himself strongly 
against any reform ; but the duke and his colleagues, not find- 
ing themselves supported by a miijoriiy of the House of Com- 
mons, resigned, and were succeeded by a Whig ministry, with 
Earl Grey at the head. 

22. On the Ist of March, 1S31, Lord John Russell, as the 
organ of the. cabinet, brought into parliament the first Reform 
Bill ; but this bill, and also a second one, the ministry failed lo 
tMirry through both Houses ; but a third bill was, after a violent 
struggle, carried and enacted into a law, in June, 1832. Thia 
important measure, which renders the House of Commons a 
body much more effectually representing the people, occupied 
tlif greater part of ihe fifstiwo years of the reign of William, 
io liie exclusion of almost all other measures. 

23. I'.ic -i.-s parliament, elected under the new system, as- 
Minli.ed in Jsnuiry, 1833 ; and the reform of the represeiita- 
.iun was soon followei by the reform of the irish chmah, tho 
ftbolilion of slavery in the British colonies, with a coii.peiisa 
tion of ^30,000,000 paid to the planters; the reform of tU 
pooi laws , and the renewal, with in portant prov'sions, of ihe 
EasI India Charter. 

24. William IV. was succeeded, in 1837, by Queen Vic 
toria, the daughter of the Duke of Kent, the fourth son of 
George III. ; and she was married in 18^ lo Prince. Albert 
of Ciburg. 
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25. The principal military operations of the Britisli in the pres- 
ent rei»n iiave been the wars with Gkina, the Tarhish wars, and 
the wars in I.%d{a. The Cliinese wars have origioateil mainly 
in commercial difficnlties. Tho importation of opium was for- 
bidden by the Oliineae Gkivernmeut, bat English merchants 
emnggled the drag over the frontier. Its seizure led to a war, 
by whi^h China was compelled (1842) ii)i^A.&B<mg K<mg,iaiA 
pay $21,000 000 to Great Britain, and to open jive seaports to 
Biitish commerce. In 1857, the Chinese were ehavged with 
ha»m<5 broken tUeir treaties; but it was not nmil the Sepoy Re- 
bellion in India vias quelled, that, some massacres .having oc- 
curred in Ohinese waters, France and England formed an alli- 
ance against the aggressors- They captured Canton, and ne- 
gotiations were begun ; hat in 1859 the war was renewed. The 
allies were at first repulsed on the Peiho Eiver; but, the nest 
year, the forte and Tim-tsin were taten, and the Chinese, being 
defeated near PeUn, came to terms, and this inglorious war was 
ended by a commercial treaty. 

26. To support the tottering empire of Turkey, and thereby 
limit the encroachments of Russia, has long heen the policy of 
England and France, in the pursuanoe of which they have en- 
gaged in two wars during this reign. The first was in 1 839, 
w^ien the atlie<( assisted Turkey in putting down the revolt of 
Mohammed Ali in E^pt. The other was the Crimean War. 
wh ch began in 1853 Russia had demanded to be named pro- 
tector of the Greek Christians in the Turkish Empire. By the 
advice of England and France, this demand was refu<!ed; and 
ihe (kar at once ooeiip'ed the Danubian Principalities where 
these Cliristians lived Tbe Russians, fading to take Sllistria, 
were defeated on the Danube, and withdrew from Turkish ter- 
ritory. Meantime, the allied fleets blockaded tho Ba:«ian fleet 
in tlie harbor of Ssbastopol; and the reduction of this strongly 
fortified city became the main purpose of the allies, whom Sar^ 
dinia now joined. In the course of this siege weie fonght the 
battles of the Alma; o? Balaklava, where the " Sis H'mdred " 
madofheirfamous charge; o( Ifi&ermann ; and of the Tchemaga I 
and furious assaults were made on the Russian works, especiii ly 
upon the battery of the Malakoff, which was captured by the 
Prencli and that of the Sedan, upon which an attempt of the 
English failed. After sustaining a siege of eleven months, So- 
bastop^.l was evacuated Sept. 9, 1855; and a treaty of peace 
was signed in the following year. 

27. England un ler;ook some naval oparations against Russia 
in tho Baltic Sea, but with very small results. The losses to 
rH .parties in this war were immense. The allies suflfered tei> 
ribiy from disease ; and it was by her egbrts to improve the ho* 
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pital service, au(l rcliove tlie wants of tbe aoldinrs in the Crimea, 
that the name of Florence Nightingale became so meraoraWe. 
The Order of the Victoria Gross, open to all ranks, was insti- 
tuted bjthe Queen as areward for special heroic setviees in thla 

28, The Afghan war was between 1833 and 1842. Eti^- 
land undertook to support tlie Afghans against Persia, and fiaai- 
ly to place on thoir throne a prince of a former reigning Uouse, 
to maintain whose authority a small English force was left \a 
Ckthul. Violent opposition to the new rule sprung" up : these 
hoops, seeing their danger, attempted to cut their way to Jella- 
lahad, and were nearly destroyed. A fresh English foree in 
turTi destroyed Cabul, but Afghanistan was abandoned. Dar- 
ing this war, Sinde was annexed to British India. The Sikhs 
invaded the British ferritoriea in 1845; and a war followe.l, 
which ended in the annexation of their country, the Pimjaab. 
In 1852, a war with Burmah resulted in the aocjuisition of 
Pegu; and, in 1856, the kingdom of Oude, longjinder British 
proteciion. was formally annexed on the ground of extreme 
misgovern men t. 

2 J. The English army in India is largely composed of sepoys, 
or native soldiers. Early in 1857, there were signs of a muti- 
nous spirit in the Bengal division, which was by far the largest, 
aad contained many high-caste sepoys. The government had 
resolved to arm the troops with Enjield Rifles, in the use of 
which greased cartridges were employed, A belief spread 
aTioug tlij native ti-oops that this wa* an attempi to make them 
givo iip their religion by compelling them to bice the fat of swine 
and cows, the use of the fjrmer being deSlemeiit to the Moham- 
medan, and of the latter anorilege to the Hindoo. Although 
fch? olJ cartridges were still dsed, the greatest excitement pre- 
vailed, and the discontent spread like wild-fire. 

3 J. Tlie first outbrealca were quelled; but in May, several 
i-a.i^imBii^ mutinie*! at Meerwt, kilted their English officers, and 
marched to Ddhi, where the garrison j )ine 1 tliem. The Euro- 
peans were uiassajred, and Delhi became the rallying point of 
he rebellion. Several thousand sepoys also revoked at Oitwn- 
(•oi-e, and placed themselves under the Netia Saldh. Few oa- 
Live regiment* could be trusted ; and the European troops were 
too few to c^eck the mutiny, which now spread with friglitful ra- 
pidity. The soenes at Delhi were repeatud at Benares, Alhtha- 
bad, FattehpooT. and all over Oude, where many Bengal sepoya 
ii^id been recruited. The rebels eradually gathered around Lw:h- 
tiau!, and began *o besiege the Europeans there about July 1st. 

31, Toe first movemsnts of the Ei^liah were against Dellii. 
Tile meoioraUe siege of this city lasted from June till 8ept«m' 
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bor, and it waa ta'ien only after tlie moat desperate figliting with 
in, as well as without, the walls. Meantime. Gen. Havelocl 
moved with a small force from Allahabad towards Cawnpore, 
whofQ a few English were besieged by the Nona Sabib, who, 
on ttio approach of Havelock, mui'derecl them all with horrible 
atrocities. He, afiier defeating the Neaa in ecyeral battles, 
marched to I'elie^'d Lucknow, where a garrison of less than a 
thousand was holding ont against 10,000 rebels. He fought 
his way in.o tha city with dreadful loss, and stayed with the be- 
lioged until November, when Sir Colin Campbell re ieved 
thnm, and witiidrew his troops to Gawnp *e, which, after a 
great battle ffith the Nona Sanib, was made a centre of operar 
tiottS aga.nat Oude. Troops had now arrived from England, 
and the rebels were followed np with great vigor. Early in 
1859, the revolt was at an end. The horrible outrages on men, 
woiaea, and children, and the relentless punishment of their 
pjFpafcrators, have no par^leL in modem history. One of the 
most iinporta,nt results of the mutiny was the transfer by Par- 
liament of the governmant of India from the East India Gam- 
prmy\a the B.ihish Queen, the ooinpany remaining simply a 
commercial corporation. 

32. The allisionj male to the Indian possessions of Great 
BiriDd,in. alreidy miSttf.ioned, are her principal territorial aoquisi- 
tiotts daring tiiis reign. Thi moat iinportant event in the his- 
toi-y of the Oanadas is the Union of tSe two provinces, in 1840, 
nnder a eon* itutlonal government. The sti-uggles to obtain this 
result had long kept the country in a disturbed i-tate ; and, in 
18i!7, an insurrection broke out, which was put down after 
B'tme bloo.lshed aud great alarm The discovery of rich gold 
min^s in New South Wales and Victoria, in 1850. formed an 
era in the history of the Aitstralian colonies. Liberal constitu- 
tion! were granted to them at about the same time, since wriieh, 
they hive enjoyed a rapid and prosperous growth. 

8-3. The Oatholie Emancipation Bill waa followed by various 
minor cneasures calculated to improve the oondition of Irdand; 
but that isUnd waa disturbed in 1843 by the citation of the 
ques'.iou of the Repecdof the Union. Jianiel 0' Gonnell, then 
in Parliament, was the leader of this movement, wh'ch ended 
with the prevention by govarnment of a monster Repeal Moot 
ing, and with the arrest and imprisonment of O'Oonnell and his 
friends. In 1846 and 1847, occurred the great Famine. In 
1843, the Irish agitat«ra appealed to France for aid in estah- 
lisfiin-j; the independence of Ireland. Attempts at revolt failed, 
and the leaders were sentenced to death, but wore not executed. 
The ooaot cy baa since remained politically quiet until now (1866), 
'vhen the " Fen%an$," a secret organizaUon, is causing great 
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ftlam to England by tlireata of rebellion and indepQudcnce. 
— In 1843, four hundred and seventy-five out of more thau 
twolve hundred miaiiters of the JEstaUished Okurch of Scot- 
land seceAei, "in order to free tlierasolves from the interference 
of the civil courts in ecclesiastical mattera," and now, with 
their eonwregations, form tte "Free Church of Scotland.'" 

34. Tbe leadinj political parties in England are the Con- 
tervativei and the Whigs, the latter repraseuting the liberal or 
veform principles. TQat division of the Liberals which demanded 
the most radical and extensive reforms, especially in respect to 
Kiifffage and Parliament, were called Oharlists. This name came 
hnally to iuclnde the workingmen's leagues and the various advo- 
cates of the poorer classes, whose discontents have several times 
talien the form of riots, or of organizations which force has been 
employed to put down. The last serious disturbances of tliis nan 
ture ware in 1848. Tlie most irnpoitant legislative enact nents 
aie the Penny Postage Law ; the BlU providing that Parlia- 
ment may dispense with the Christian oath in favor of Jeios 
eleoied to its membership ; the Repeal of the Oorn Laws, or 
dut.ies on the importation of grain, a measure which the Anti- 
O.iiU-Ij^iw Laagay, and the Liberals generally, had for ton years 
sieiid.iy labored to bring about ; and the repea.1 of the Naviga- 
tion Acts, and of the Propertu Qvalification for members of 
Paiiia.nent. 

35. Sume threatening difficulties with France arose in 1859; 
and the defdnceiess state of BviglanJ oxoited such general alarm 
that a " Volnaceer " movement was started, by which a large 
force was ritined to meet the anticipated emergency, and is etill 
retained. Estensive works of defence were begun in thd har- 
bors ; and the '" Warrior," iha fifst English iroa-olad vessel of 
war, was launched in 1860. 

36. A.nong many events of interest, of which only mention 
Dan be made, are tha laying of the submarine cable across the 
Straits of Dover in 1851 ; the proof of the existence of the 
North-west Passage in 1854, by the meeting of two ships 
which hid entered fhe Polar Sea respectjvely from the eist 
and the west ; and the Great International Exhibitions of 1 851 
and 1362. Sit Robert Peel died in 1850, the Duke of Wel- 
lington in 1852, Prince Albert in 1862, and Lord Palmerston 
in t865. The different Prime Ministers of this reign have 
been Lord Melbourne, Sir Robert I'eol, Lord Aberdeen, the 
ISurl of Derby, Lord Palmerston, and Lord John RusselL 
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Remarks on tub Tab .b5 of Ekglish History and Lite 



1. ^omeoftliemDBlenineiitsovereigns wlio have occupied the lhr.iiu 
of Englnnd are ihefrillowrng: — Alfred, William the Conn ueror, Henvj 
II , Ejwitrd I., Edward III., Henry VII., Elizabetli, and Willlaiii III. 

2. The cause of English freedom Jiss tieeii must eDeciually promotea 
6 iriiig some of the weakest and leuat proaperous reigns; as those of 
J dm, Henrj III., Charles (., and James II. 

3. Soma of the mnet imporCunt political chgngsB, or TRTolu^ons, tbnl 
Ijivu taken place in England since tha Norman ConijueBl, are the grant' 
iig of the Magna Clturta, or the Great Chmler, in tlie time of King 
Julm ; tho asIatlislimBnt of the House of Commons in (he lime of Henij 
III.; the Reformation in religioti in the reign uf Henry Vill.; the union 
of [fie crowns of England and Scotland at the commencement of the 
reign of James I. ; llie civil war balween Charles 1. and the Enalish 
Purliujuent, which ieaued in the deleat and execution of the king, and the 
establishment of the Commonwealth under Cromwell ; the restoration 
of the monarchy under Charles II. ; the delhronamenl.or abdication of 
J^mss II. ; Ihe accession of William and Mary, and the establishmea> 
iif tiiB principles of the Constitution (1686) ; the legislative union ho- 
tween England and Scotland in tlia reign of Queen Anne ; the union 
ur Ireland with Great Briton in the reign of George III. (1800} ; and the 
Reform of ParUamenl in the reign of William IV. (1833). 



1. Chaucer, the moat celebrated of the early EngUsli poets, flourished 
in the latter part of the 14lh century, in the reigns of Edward HI. and 
Richard 11.; bm Engl iab classical literature mayTia considered as begin- 
ning in the latter half of the 16th century, during the reign of Elizabeth, 
with Hooker, a learned divine, Speniiar and SiSc^eare, eminent poets, 
and Boom, the philosopher, who also lived through the reian of Jaiuea I 
The reign of Queen Anne was particularly distinguished for men of ge- 
nius, among whom ware XfeiBtaa, Addison, Pope, and Stoift. 

9. Wolsey and Gardiner, whn are placed in Iha left-hand column, were 
both ecclesiastics and bishops, though more dislinguiahed as statesmen 
than as divines. Of those who are piBced in Ihe righl-hand column, Sir 
niomas More, the author of " Utopia," &c., and Lord Bacon^ the phi- 
li30|)her, were both chancellors of England ; Sir MattkitB Hale was an 
eminent judge ; Sir Edward Coke, t ' "' "' '" "' ' 

■*- "thor of " Arcadia," &c.. Hi 
ir Henry Cotton, John Selden_ 
t-. h'dars, were also distinguished in politii. 

a. Some who are classed in tho Table among statesmen and n .m 
minJerti are also dialinguishad as authors, as Raleigh., Clarmilon, Bohiig 
iroki, Lyttleton, Temple, Marvdl, Algemim Sijiinei/, Burke, &c ; soma 
class<.>l among the divines and miscellaneous ^mlhors ire also noted a, 
pofltB, as Mdisira, Watts, Sutift, &«. ; and some of the poets are also em- 

4. ^akspeare, the great English dramatist, is eminently dialinguished 
."or genius ; Mitlon is regarded as the greatest epic poet jf modern limes 
Lord Baeon pointed out the true mode of philosqphiziTig ; the works ol 
flr.,-tlon formed aji era in nnlural philosophy and astron my, as did thoM 
of l.mke in the philosophy of tha human mind. 

g. There are many names of Tnur.h merit in English liMratur", .n nf 
tilv'R to thnsp rontamcd in llie Table, 
20* 
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tUROl'EAN STATES, 



EUROPEAN STATES. 



The hislorj of ihe other States of Europe is less i^lereaIin| 
ind important, especially to American readers, tliau thai of 
England and France. A brief sketcli is here given of tlie 
h^slory of several of the other states ; and also a tabular view 
(if the successidn of the sovereigns of some of the most ira- 
poilan of them. 



SCOTLAND. 



I. The pretensions of Scotland to a regular 
kings, from so remote a period as the time of Alexander the 
Great, are not supported by any credible evidence. — When 
Britain was abandoned by the Romans, A. D. 410, Scotland 
waa divided among a number of hostile tribes, the principal 
of which were the Scots and Fids ; but, between the yeara 
B38 and 843, Kenneth II. subdued the latter, and became kina 
cf all Scotland. 

3. Various contests took place between Scotland and the 
kings of England, the most memorable of which happened in 
itie reign of Edmard I., who conquered the country ; but he 
found able antaffonials in the heroic Sir William Wallace and 
Robert Bruce, the latter of whom defeated the English in the 
decisive battle of Bannockhtm, and established himself on thp 
'hrone. 

3. James VI., the infant son of the celebrated Quern Mary_ 
was pr cla* led king, after her resigoation in 1567, and sue- 
reed d o V crown of England in 1603; since which period 
he wo CO ilfies have been governed by one and the same 
n arch and this connection was rendered perpetual by the 
K o of ll e two kingdoms, in 1706, during the reign of Queen 
A S nee that period, the representative peers of Scotland 

have formed a part of the British House of Lords ; and Scot- 
%a \ ■mt aU" sent members to the British House of Commoiui 
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GERMANY 



1. In 84^, the Empire of the West was divided in o threa 
ciiiiiarchies, France, Germany, and Italy ; and at the close cf 
Iht reign of Charles the Fat, in 887, the imperial dignity was 
li'iiniferrpii entirely to Germany, which, in European history, 
is styled, by way of eminence, the Empire, and its subjects, 
the Irr.perialisls. During more than half of the 10th century, 
it was governed, successively, by two able sovereigns, Henry 
the. Fowler, and his son, Otho the Great. The latter roiinited 
Italy to the empire, and was the greatest sovereign of the 

°2. The reign of Henry IV., sometimes called IM Great 
during the last half of the Uth century, is memorable for hig 
quarriil with, and humiliating submission to, pope Gregory VII. 
{Hildebrand). The election of Conrad III. gave rise to two 
celebrated factions, t!ie Guelphs and Gkibelines, which harassed 
Germany and Italy during three centuries ; and during this pe- 
riod the imperial authority declined, and the papal increased 
Tlie Ghibelines were attached to the emperor ; the Guelphs to 
the pope. 

3. The reign of Frederick I., sumamed Barbarossa, or Red- 
beard, was signalized by his contests with Pope Alexander III., 
and by a crusade to the Holy Land, during which he waa 
drowned in a small river in Cilicia, in 1190. — After the reign 
of Conrad IV, succeeded a period of contention and confusion, 
called the Great Interregnum, which, after continuing 19 years, 
was terminated by the election of Rodolph, Count of Hipsburg, 
ill Switzerland, to the imperial throne, in 1273 

4. The principal events in the history of the littei emperors 
of the Friiju'onian line, and of all the piinces (f the Suabtan 
line, were produced by contents befween the popes and the 
emperors. The grounds of these contests were, l=t, the right 
?laimed by the emperors of nomma'm^ to vacant bibhoprics, 
an I the form of investing the bishops vvith the temponi pos 
*■ tions of their sees ; 2d, the claims of the popes to hold tlipii 
prisessions in Italy, independent of the empeioi-s, td, the 
c iiim of the popes to supieme dominion both tempoi il ond 
spiritual, in every part of the Christian world 

5. The reign of Louis IV was much disturbed by contests 
with pope Johi XXII. The emperor was excommunic ited 
by the pope, and his election doclaied void , and the fope was 
ttlso deposed by the emperor The princes of the empire as 
sembled at Frankfort, in 1338, and established the famous ron 
itilul'on called the Pragmatic Sanction, by which it was de 
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lermi lod that the pope had no right to approve oi ree*. thi 
e'ectioii of an emperor. 

6. The reign of Siglsmund \s memorable for the meetinji; of 
Ihe famous Council of Constance, in order to delennine the 
contest respecting the papal authority. John Huss and Jeromt 
n/ ProgT/e were condemned (1415) by this council, and de- 
livered over to the secular power to be burnt as heretica, 
Tlieir adherents in Bohemia took up arms in defence of thei 
leligion, and, imder their famous leader, Zisca, resisted Sigis 
niund in a war of 16 years. 

7. Maximilian I. (1477) acquired by marriage the sov 
ereigoiy of the Neilierlands, divided Germuiiy into circles, in. 
slituted the Imperial Chamber and tlie Aulic Council, and by 
ibcse means established a perpetual peace among the separalfl 
Slates, and laid the foundation of the subsequent grandeur of 
(he empire. 

8. Charles V. [Charles I. of Spam], grandson of Maximil. 
ian, was the greatest and most powerful sovereign of his age 
After a reign of nearly 40 years, during most of which he was 
engaged in war, chiefly with his great rival, Fh-ancis I. of 
France, and raised the house of Austria to its highest splendor, 
he voluntarily resigned the crown of Spain to his son, Philip 
II., in 1556, left the throne of Germany to his brother, Ferdi- 
nand, and retired to the monastery of St. Just, in Spain, in 
order to devote himself to the privacy of monastic life, and 
forget the cares of government and the temptations of the 
world. During his reign, the Reformalion made great progress 
in Uermany, which, however, Charles strenuously opposed, 

9. The reigns of Ferdinemd II. and Ferdinand III. wen; 
signalized by the Thirty years' war, which commenced ir 
1618, and was terminated by the peace of Westpl.-ilia, ii; 
1648. This war grew chiefly out of the religious disai. nsions 
of the 16th century r on one side was the Protestant confed- 
eracy, styled the Evangelical Union, and, on ihe other, lh( 
Catliolic League. It issued in securing an equal eslablisiimenl 
,)f the Protestant and Catholic religions. 

10. By the death of Charles VI., the male tine of the house 
of Hapsburg became extinct ; and the circumstance of there 
be og two claimants to the throne gave rise to a war, styled 
the war of the Austrian Succession, which was terminated by 
Ihe peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, by which the claim of 
the celebrated Maria Theresa was acknowledged, and bei 
consort, Prands oj Lorraine, was invested with the imperial 
dignity. 

11. In 190G, Francis f/., who had two years before assumed 
Jms title of h-reditary Emperor of Aitstria, solemnW re?'gne<( 
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his title as Emperor of Germany. Thus eniieii ihe Ger»,»n 
enijjire, after having lasted, from the commeucemei t of tlie 
Wastern Empire under Charlemagne, 1006 years, 

12. The imperial government was Jiereditary during the 
Larlemingimi dynasty; afterwards, always elective; but 'ho 
mode of ehction was different at different periods. At first, 
the emperor was chosen by the people at, large ; then by the 
nol)ility and principal officers of state; afterwards, by the fi'e 
•bllowing great officers, namely, the chancellor, the great mar- 
slinl, the great chamberlain, the great butler, and the great 
master of the [uilace. At first ihey assumed the right of only 
proposing candidates to the general body of electors ; but at 
length confined the whole right of election to themselves. — 
After much discontent, this was finally settled in the reign of 
Charles IV., by the celebrated constitution, called the Golden 
Bull, which fixed the right of election in four spiritual and 
three temporal electors, namely, the Archbishops of Mentz, of 
Cologne, and of Treves ; the King of Bohemia ; the Count 
Palatine, the Duke of Saxony, and the Margrave of Branden- 
burg. At subsequent periods, the Dukes of Bavaria and of 
Brunswick-Lunenburg were advanced to the electoral dignity. 

13. In 1S48, a grand national congress, composed of 500 
deputies from all parts of Germany, assembled at Frankfort' 
on-lhe. Maine, with the design of framing a constitution, and 
uniting all the German stales under one confederated govern- 
ment ; but the object was not carried into effect. 



AUSTRIA. 



1. iiislTia, which was erected into an hereditary empire in 
1S04 5 one of the leading states in Europe ; and it has been 
one ot the great pillars for sustaining arbitrary or absolute 
ffo» eniment. Prince Mettemick, an able statesman, late prime 

r of the empire, had for about tO years the principal 
1 of the public affairs, and //as a zealous s(i]iportei 
if iirbitrarj' power 

2. The revolution which, in 1848, drove Louis Phitippi from 
the throne of France, immediately caused an insurrection at 
Vienna, and swept Metternich from the seat of power which 
he had long held. The emperor Ferdinand soon fled from 
Vienna, and, not long after, abdicated in favor of his nephew 
Francis Joseph. 
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3 rhs Austrian dominions in the north o' Ita^y soi n rf. 
loltc-d against Austria, and were assisted by Charles Albert 
King of Sardinia. A sanguinary contest ensued ; but the Aus 
triana, under the command of Marshal Radetsky, were tri 

4. The kingdom of Hungary, which forms a largo fart oi" 
the Austr an empire, though it has long had a distinct consliiu- 
tiiHi, soon afterwards revolted from Austria, on account of its 
■onslitution being violated by the latter, declared independence 
( 1849), and established a provisional government, with Kossuth 
at its head. 

5. The emperor Nicliolas of Russia interposed in favor of 
Austria, sent a powerful army into Hungary, and, after a san- 
guinary and desolating war, the main division of the Hungarian 
army, under Go-^gey, was compelled to surrender to Prince 
PceekiewUcIt, the Russian commander, in August, 1849. 

6. In March, 1849, the emperor of Austria issued a liberal 
constitution, which guaranteed political and religious liberty, 
freedom of the press and speech, aad a legislative body, 
composed of two houses ; but in 1851, this constitution was 
abolished by a decree of the emperor, and despotism was 
rj(''tabli3hed. 



SPAIN. 



1. In the early part of the 5th century, Spain, after liaving 
long been in tlie pos.session of the Romans, was invaded by 
the Sueoi, Vandals, and Alans, who were, ere long, subdued 
by the Vitigotka, or Western Goths. In the early part of tho 
8th century, the country was invaded by the Moors or Sara^ 
cens, who, under their commander Mitta, gained, in 713, tho 
great battle of Xeres, in which Roderick, the Gothic king, 
was slain, 

2 In a few years, the Moors overran the most of the couH' 
try, which, for some time, was governed by viceroys oC ilit 
Saracew Caliphs ; but, in 755, Abderrahman, of the house ol 
Ommiades, established an independent sovereignty, and im 
Bumed the title of Caliph of Cordoea, which city he made th. 
seat of his empire, and also of arts and magnificence ; and hi' 
posterity kept possession of the throne nearly three centuries 
B'lt the territories of the Miiora wore soon divided into a num- 
bt'i of siiparate sovereign lies, of which the most consider; iblu 
in the earlier part of their residence in Spain, was the calip\iat« 
nf Cordova, and, in the latter part, the caliphate of Granada. 

3. When Spain was first invaded and conquered by dit 
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Moots, the ('oihic, ot, its they were now stylid, the ('.rtiiaa 
^orcea, re'ircd iiiiu iliu Asturiaa, and, under lliejr leader Pela 
gio, founded a kingdom in 718; and they gradually recoveied 
other parts of the country. For several centuries, llie Instorj 
of Spain presents a continued stiugglp belnecn the Chriutians 
and Moors; and tho latter pan of the 11th cei tury whjs llus. 
traied bj the exploits of the famous Spanish hero, Don Bod- 
rigo Diaz, Count of Bivar, sumamed the Ctd 

4. Several distinct Christian kingdoms, which subsisted fur a 
long period, were established, the most considerable of which 
«'ere Castile and Leon, Arragon, and Navarre. In 1479, Fer 
dinand II., who had been previously married to Isabella^ 
Queen of Castile and Leon, succeeded to the throne of Arra 
g-on, and their kingdoms n wbe-irae united Cranada the 
only possession now he ^ Sp 

after taken (1492); N 

and all Spain became lh firs. d 

monarchy. 

5. The reign of Ferd Isi be m 

period in the history of p ry ts 

the expulsion of the Moors, the union of the country into one 
kingdom, and the discovery of America (1492), which brought 
an immense accession of wealth to the Spanish crown, and laid 
ths foundation for vast colonial possessions in this continent. 

6. During the long reigns of Charles I. [Charles V. of Ger- 
many] and Philip 11., Spain acted a conspicuous part in the 
affoirs of the world, and, on account of her extensive posses- 
sions in both continents, whs regarded as the most formidable 
power in Europe ; but, since that period, her comparative con- 
sequence has declined, and she has long held only a secondary 
rank among the European states. The most flourishing period 
of Spanish literature was during Ihe time when the kingdon- 
WHS governed by princes of the house of Austria, in the 16ih 
and 17th centuries. 

7. In 1808, Charles IV. was dethroned by Bonapnrle, ivho 
placed on the throne of Spain bis brother, Joseph Bonaparte. 
A sanguinary war ensued, which lasted till 1813; and Ferdi- 
naiul VTL, the son of Charles IV., was established .n ih.i 
throne. 

8. ^Viihin the space of ten years, from 1811 to 1821, aU 
the Spiinish colonies on the continent of North and Soolli 
America revolted from Spain, and declared their independ 
wnce. Since that time, the kingdom of Spain has been mticl 
liarasscd by civil war and political con 
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PORTUGAL. 



1. Thislingdom forms the greatest part of wl.at.w^ an- 
eiently called Lvsitania; and its early history is involved witii 
that of Spain, it having been successively in stibjeetion to the 
RiMnnns, Sttevi, Visigoths, and Moors. 

2. In the contests between the Moora and Christiana, Uairy^ 
Iluko of Burgundy, having rendered important services to Al- 
pJuinso, or Ahnzo, King of Castile, was rewarded by him, ii 
1094, with iha nart of Portugal which was not in possession 
of the Moors, to be held with the title of count, or earl. He 
was succeeded by his son Alpltonso, who gained a signal vic- 
tory over the Moors, at Orique, threw off the Castilian yoke, 
and assumed the title of king, in 1139, 

3. The reign of John I., which began m 1385, is famous for 
his victories over the Castilians, and his expeditions against the. 
Moors ; but still more so for the impulse given by Prince Hen- 
ry, Ihe Mariner, to navigation and the progress of discovery 
a department of enterprise and skil! in winch tlie Portuguese 
were, for a long time, unrivalled by any other nation. 

4. The reigns of John II. and Enumuel were distinguished 
for important discoveries. During the reign of the former, 
Bartlwhmew Diaz reached the Ca'pe of Good Hope, in 1486 ; 
and during thai of the latter, Vasco de Gama, in 1497, doubled 
the same Cape, and sailed to India. From that period, the 
trade between that country and Europe was diverted from its 
former channel through the Red Sea and Egypt ; and for many 
years the navigation of the Cape was considered as the exclu- 
sive properly of the Portuguese, on tlie ground of first discov- 
ery ; nor was their monopoly effectually invaded till the rise 
of the Dutch. 

5. The space intervening between the commencement of 
the reipn of John I. (1385), and the conquest of Portugal by 
Phiiip II. of Spain ( 1580), forma the golden period of the mon 
archy — a period which was illustrated by the exploits, hot*:, 
iji discjvety and conquest, of a succession of distinguished 
oe-ics, and also by the productions of several men of genius 
and learning, among whom the poet Conioens, the author of 
the Lusiad, who died in 1679, holds the first rank. 

6. In 15S0, the male line of the royal family of Portugal 
having become extinct, and the kingoom having stiffered a 
series of misfortunes, Philip II. of Spain seized upon it, and 
united it to his crown ; but, in 1640, the Spaniards were ex 
pelled, and John, Duke of Brnganxa, the presumptive hel» 
vas raised In the throne, in whose family it still 
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7. Two y<ars after the discovery of iho Cape ol Gooa 
Hope, Cabral., a Portuguese, discovered Brazil, which was 
colonized ahoitt the middle of the 16th century, and, till lately 
formed an important part of the territories of the kings of 

8. In 1807, Portugal being invaded hy (he French, the roya 
family removed the seat of government to Brazil, where ihej 
remained till 1820, when Ihey returned to Lisbon, with the ex- 
ception of Pedro or Peter, the king's eldest son, who was left 
regent. In 1823, Brazil was declared an independent empire, 
imder Pedro, who took the title of emperor ; and, in 1835, ita 
indejiendence was acknowledged by Portugal. In 1826, the 
throne of Portugal became vacant by the death of Jolm VI. 
Pedi ), the Emperor of Brazil, resigned his claims to the crown 
in favor of his daughter, MaHa da Gloria (Maria II.), who 
was proclaimed queen ; but Miguel, a younger brother of Pe- 
dro, aspired to the throne. After a long struggle he was ex- 
polled, in 1832, from the Pottugues ' 



THE NETHERLANDS. 

1. This country, during the Middle Ages, comprised variom 
<mall states, governed by counts or earls. In the 15lh cen- 
tury, most of the country, which had then become the seat of 
extensive manufactures and the centre of European commerce, 
was possessed by the Duhe of Burgundy ; but, in the ialtei 
part of the ceMury, these provinces were transferred, by the 
marriage of Maximilian, to the house of Austria. 

2. In 1555, they were resigned by Charles V. lo his son, 
Philip II , King of Spain, In 1579, the Seven United ProV' 
hices of Holland revolted from the tyranny of Philip, and es- 
l.iblished their independence: part of the others continued in 
I'lo possession of Spain till the peace of Utrecht, in 1713, when 
tney were again ceded to the house 'of Austria, which held 
(hein till 1794, when they were conquered by the French. 

-■f. Soon after the Dutch Provinces had emancipated them- 
nelves from Spain, and established their independence and a 
free government, they rose, by industry and enterpr'se, lo a 
iiigh degree of prosperity, and became one of the most for- 
midable maritime powers .n the world. They stripped iha 
Spaniards of some of their most valuable establishments in th« 
East Indies and America, and extended their commerce in aB 
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4. In 1815, tho Seven Provinces, or HolLancI, and tht, tea 
Boutham or Belgian provinces, were united by the Cnnj^reas of 
Vienna, and erected into a kingdom, by the name of tlie Neth- 
erfands, under the government of the Prince of Orange. This 
union continued 15 years. 

5 Ii. 1830, encouraged by the revolution which expelled 
Charlos X. from France, the Belgians revolted, and established 
n separate kingdom by the name of Belgium ; and Pn'ni^ 
[.'•uptilJ of Saxe Coburg, widowei of Prmcess Charlotte of 
hiiigland, was raised to the thione. 



POLAND. 



1. Miceslaus, Prince of Poland, introduced Christianity into 
:he country in the lOth century. The most flourishing period 
of the monarchy was duviog the 15th and 16(h centuries, when 
Poland ranked among the most formidable states of Europe, 

2. Casimir III., sumamed the- Great, in the 14th century 
founded the University of Cracow, patronized learning, en- 
couraged industry and commerce, and furnished the nation 
with a code of written laws. In the latter part of the 14th 
century, Jagdlon [Ladislaus F.], Duke of Lithuania, by his 
marriage with Hedwiga, Queen of Poland, united the two 
countries. 

3. Under the reign of Sigismund I. {begun in 1507), the 
kingdom reached its highest pitch of dominion and splendor. 
It afterwards declined, but its falling glory was, for a time, up- 
held by John Sohieski, the last great man among its sovereigns 

4. Poland was conquered by the sovereigns of Russia, Aua 
(rta,and Prussia, and subjected by them to three different jiar- 
titiotw: the first in 1772; the second in 1793; the third in 
1795, when Stanislaus was deprived of regal dignity, and his 
ill fated country, by an act of tlie vilest tyranny, was bkilled 
;> it from the list of kingdoms. 

5. After the peace of Tilsit, in 1807, the most of Polaid 
that had been taken by Prussia was erected into a sovereign 
Blatc, under the title of the Duchy of Warsaw. In 1815, H 
part of the duchy of Warsaw was given to Prussia, under th< 
name of the duchy or province of Posen. Most of the re 
mainder was erected into the kingdom of Poland, a const'ia 
lional monarchy, vested in a viceroy, appointed by the Em 



of Russia. 
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6. The Grand-Duke Constantine, brothf^r if the Enipeio; 
jf Russia, being appointed Viceroy of Poland, adiiiinistereii 
,he government in the most oppressive manner. In iSJJO, an 
insurrection broke out, which terminated, after a sanguinary 
Glruggle, in the entire subjugation of the Poles ; and tlie king 
dom of Poland was incorporated into the Russian empire. 

7. The emperor Nicholas exercised the utmost severity 
against the Poles. The Universities of Warsaw and Wilna 
and many minor schools, were aboiishod, and public I'brjinei 

s were carried to St. Petei-sburg. 



SWEDEN. 



1. This country, together with Norway, formed the Scan- 
dinavia of the ancients, long the seat of the Goths and Van- 
dah. — In 1388, Sweden became subject to Margaret of Den- 
mark, styled the Semiramis of the North, who joined the three 
kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway in one, by the 
Union of Calmar, in 1397. But her successor being destitute 
of her great abilities, this union fell to nothing, and Sweden 
was, for n long time, disturbed by insurrections and war. 

2. In the early pari of the 16th century, the Swedes were 
delivered from the oppression of Christian II., King of Den- 
maik, styled the Nero of the North, by. Gmtavus Vasa, a 
descendant from the ancient kings, and an enlightened prince, 
who was raised to the throne in 1523, and who promoted the 
welfare of his subjects, and introduced the Protestant religion^ 

3. The reign of Gvatmm Adolphus, sumamed the Great, 
forms a distinguished era in the history of Sweden. He was 
pminent as a statesman and a sovereign, and is ranked among 
l!ie greatest commandei-s of modem times. He took part with 
ihe Protestants in the Thirty years* war, and was their most 
'lisliuguished general. After having gained a scries of advan- 
tages, he was slain in the battle of Lutzen, in 1632. 

4. Charles XII., who possessed an enthusiastic passion foi 
glory, and a romantic spirit to a degree of infatuation, is bj 
M)me styled the Alexander, and by others the Madtnart, of thi 
North. After a brilliant career of victory in his wars witl. 
the Danes, Poles, and Russians, he was, at last, entirely de 
feated by Peter the Great, in the battle of Poltava, in 1709 
since which, the Swedish territories have been exposed to a 
progressive redaction by the rising power of Russia. 
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6. Gustavus IV., having lost Finland, wliicli was conquered 
in 1808, by Russia, and, by Ills mad schemes, brought his king 
dom to the brink of ruin, was, in 1809, deposed, and Bei-na 
dulte, one of Bonaparte's marshals, was elected crown prince 
In 1814, the loss of Finland was repaired by the iicquisitiou of 
N'tnvay. ■-•■.'• ■ ' 

6. On thfi death of Charles XIII., in 1817, Bernadotte wai 
niised (o the throne by the title of CItarles XIV., and, after a 
pucilic and prosperous reign of 26 years, was succeeded, in 
IS 11, by his son Oscar. 



DENMARK. 



1. In 1448, the crown of Denmark fell to Christian I., of the 
house of Holstein or Oldenburg. The monarchy was origi- 
nally elective, and great power was possessed by the nobility 
until the year 1660, when, partly in consequence of the un- 
favorable issue of a war with Sweden, and partly on account 
of the oppression of the aristocracy, it was changed to an 
hereditary absolute government. 

2. In the beginning of the 18th century, Denmark, during 
the reign of Frederick IV., waged an unsuccessful war against 
Charles Xtl. of Sweden, which waa ended in 1720 ; from which 



time the country enjoyed alrnost uninterrupted peace till 1801, 
3. During the pacific reigns of Christian VI. and Frederick 
V. (1730 to 1766), the kingdom was in a prosperous condition. 
The latter was assisted by Count Bemstqf, a dislingitished 
statesman, whose nephew, of the same name, acted an impor- 
tant and conspicuous part in government, during the reign of 
Christian Vll. 

4 Christian VII. (1766), a weak and dissolute prince, miir- 
ried Caroline Matilda, sister of George III. of England, who 
was accused of having had improper connection with Count 
Stniensee, the minister and favorite of the king. Struensec 
niis condemned and executed, and Matilda, after being impris- 
onediwas permitted to pass the remainder of her life at Zell, 
T. Hanover. 

5. In 1801, Copenhagen was attacked by a British fleet un- 
der Lord Nelson ; and in 1807, when the country was at peace, 
the city was bombarded by a British armament, under. Lord 
Catheart and Admiral Gmnbier, under pretence that informa- 
Son had been received that Denmark intended to throw herself 
mo the aojle of France, The whole Danish fleet, consistii^ 
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af 18 ships of tl 3 line, and 15 frigates, were smiendered t» 
Ihe British. This unjust transaction has lieen generally ana 
loudly exclaimed against, 

6. In January, 1848, Frederick VII. succeeded to the throno 
of Denmark ; the duchies of Slesmck and Holstein soon re 
volied ; but, after a severe and sanguinary struggle, they werfl 
reduced to their aiiegiance. 



PRUSSIA. 



1. The foundation of Prussian greatness was laid by Frea- 
erick WiUiam, surtiaraed the Great Elector, who succeeded to 
the government in 1640, and had a long and prosperous reigo. 
His successor Frederick, a weak and vain prince, was raised 
to the rank, and received the title, of king, in 1701. 

2. Frederick II., surnamed Ihe Great, after suffering much 
hard treatment from his father, ascended the throne in 1740 ; 
and, being ambitious of conquest and miiilary glory, he imme- 
diately invaded Silesia, with a fine army, which had been lefl 
to him by the late king, and was so successful as to obtain the 
cession of that valuable province. 

3. In 1756, Frederick published a declaration of war against 
Maria Theresa, Empress of Germany, who was aided by the 
French and Russians. The contest, which was carried on with 
great spirit on both sides, and was signalized by many hard- 
fought and bloody battles, was terminatei by the peace of 
Huhertsherg, in 1763 : " and thus, after a seven years' sangui- 
nary siruggle, to which his unpriucipled projects had given 
rise, nnd in which, independent of other sufferers, more than 
half a million of combatants had fallen in the field, everytliing 
was replaced on its ancieut footing, and the only gainful resull 
was simply this, that Frederick of Prussia had been furnished 
with an opportunity of proving himself a consummate aom- 
mandor, animated by an unconquerable spirit of military her- 
oisni, and endued with one of the coolest heads and hardesl 
hearts in Christendom." 

4. Frederick afterwards applied himself to the internal im- 
provement of his kingdom ; rebuilt towns, encouraged agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and commerce. In the first partition of 
Poland, he was the prime mover and the principal agent. Ha 
IS esteemed one of the greatest commanders cf modem timos, 
And was, perhaps, the most indefatigable sovereign Ihal evei 

21* 
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^xislfid. He was fond of literature, and posaiissed oxtunsiv* 
literary acquirements, and coasidcrable merit as an aulhur ; 
out he was despotic in his disposition, and liad little sense of 
justice or (lumanity. 

5. In the European war which followed the French revoiu 
tion, Frederick William III. suffered a great defeat by the 
French, under Bonaparte, at /ewo, m 1806 ; and at the peace 
.)f Tilsit, in 1807, he lost nearly one half of his territoi ies 
ji 1813, he joined the coalition against France, and his army, 
under Blucher, contributed a powerful aid in the overthrow M 
Bon!iparte at the battle of Waterloo ; aod by the treaty of 
Vienna, in 1815, he gained a large accession of terriii.rj- 
Since the treaty of Vienna, the condition of Prussia has t'eeu 
in various respects much improved, espec'ally in regard to 
education ; and it is now one of the best educated states in 
Eui-ope. 

6. In 1840, Frederick William III. was succeeded by his 
fion, Frederick William IV., whose reign, especially during the 
years 1848 and 1849, has been characterized by political agi- 
tations and convulsions, Earnest and repeated ("emunds were 
mside by tlie people for a more liberal form of government, 
and, in 1848, a new constitution was proclaimed,' which guar- 
antees political and religious liberty, the freedom of the press, 
the abolition of all aristocratic privileges, and a legisla-'ive body 
of two house's. 



RUSSIA. 

1. The importance of Russia, which is now oni of tht' most 
powerful sovereignties of Europe, is of recent origin. The 
foundation of its greatness was laid by Feter ike Great, whii 
tuigned from 1696 to 1725, and who was one of the most ex- 
tiaofdinary princes that ever appeai'ed. He joined In a ctjali' 
t^on againsi Charles XII. of Sweden, and, after suffering somt 
defeats,, gained the great battle of Poltaua (17095, """^ •'"■ 
'arged ana a-trengthened his empire. 

2. Catltarine II., who obtained the sceptre, in 1762, by the 
detlironement and murder of her husband, Peter III., had a 
long and splendid reign. She displayed extraordinary talents 
for government ; carried on the system of ijnprovement which 
had been begun by Peter the Great ; employed able minisien 
and generals, among the most celebrated of whom were Si* 
varrov) an! Votemkin ; and enlarged her empire by the ojd 
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A\l\oa of a part of Poland, the Grimea, and other lerr I iri"* 
— but her public character was sl'iined by unprincipltd am 
oition, profound dissimulation, and diaiegard to justice , and 
her private character was extremely licentious 

3. Catharine was succeeded, in 1796, by her son Pmtl, « ho, 
after a short and distracted reign, was assTSsmated in IttOl, 
and succeeded by his son Alei.andPi , a popular and prosperous 
Boveriiign, during whose leign the power and dominions of 
Russia were extended, ind objects of public improvement pro 
raoted. In 1813, Bonaparte made liis disastrous mvasion of 
Eussia and here met with the first effectual check to his caroei 
of victory and conquest. 

4. In 1825, Alexander was succeeded by his brother Nick 
olas, the present emperor, whose reign has been distinguished 
for the wars carried on against the Turks, Persians, Circas- 
sians, Poles, and Hungarians. The war against Turkey was 
declared in April, 1828, and the Russian army sooa after in- 
vaded the Turkish dominions, took Brailote, Varna, and vari- 
ous other important posts. During the campaign of 1829, tlie 
Russians, commanded by Count Diehilsch, after having taken 
Silislria and other places, crossed the Balku.n mountains, took 
the city of Ad a ople and co npell 1 1 o Tu ks o accede to 
their conditions of j e ce nd S | embe 18 9 a -eaty 
was signed al Ad a ople 

5. In 1830, a gene al ms ec on of the Poles who were 
goaded and o| p ed by he y an y of the r v ce oy. the 
Grand-Bulce C n att a va c ush d by he cap u e of War- 
saw, in 1831, Ma y housa d Poles e e bauisl d S beria j 
the kingdom of Poland was incorporated with Russia, and gov- 
erned as a conquered province. 

6. In 1848, the Emperor of Russia sent a powerful army to 
ussist the Emperor of Austria to put down the insurrection of 
the Hungarians. Russia is a powerful military despotism, with 
li, standing army af 800,000, a most formidable enemy to fre«) 
^verameat. 



ROME. 

1. The temporal power of the pope [Stephen 11.] com 
ni''j'ced in 755, and it attained lis zenith in the lllh century, 
duki'ig the pontificate cf Gregory VIJ. [Hildebrar.d], who bs' 
I'lmb i au'.hority over "^ings and potentates. 

2, T.rie first half oi ihe 16ih century is a memomble era in 
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he historj' of 1 e ] pacv Pope T I II ! e i oje or of 
ihe League of C bray vaa dia ngu hed as a i and 

ii d h h successor Leo \ 1 e on of he I r 



Lorenzo de Med c vas a bberal pa ro of le n n„ During 
his pontificate tl e Rf forma o vis beg by Lu ht 1517. 
Since that eve the po ver of the Roma) fon ff 1 s beeJi 
greatly dimin si ed 

3. In 1809 Bonapar e ed tl e Ec lea a al S a e to the 
French empire a d (he te nporal po ver of 1 e pope as for 
R wlislo suspended , but, by the Congiess of Vienna, he was re 
Instated in nearly all his former possessions. 

4. The Roman government has long been one of the nio«t 
despotic in Europe. In 1846, Pius IX. was elected pope ; and 
he soon manifested a disposition to promote reform, and to 
grant to his subjects a more liberal government than they had 
before enjoyed ; and he was for a time highly popular. 

5. But the revolution in France, and the political movements 
m other parts of Europe, in 1S48, were soon felt at Rome, and 
t!ie people made more demands on the pope than be was dis- 
posed to grant. At lengih they deposed him from his temporsi 
power, and established a republican government. Pope Pius, 
disguised as a servant, (led to Gaeta, in llie kingdom of Naples. 

6. The French government senl an army, which, after a se- 
vere bombardment, entered Rome on the 3d of July, 1849, put 
dow J the republican government, and prepared the way for 
the pope 10 return, and be reinstated in his former authority. 



TURKEY. 



1, The Turks are a Tartar nation, originally from Asin 
The first notice of tJiem in history is about the year 800, 
when, Issuing from an obscure retreat, they took possession 
i)f a part of Armenia, called, from them, Turcomania. Theii 
dominions, divided for some time into petty states, were united 
under Olhman. Ottotitan, or Osman, who assumed the title of sal- 
fan, and established his empire at Prima, in Bilhynia, in 1298. 

2. In 1360, the most of Thrace was conquered by them 
under Amurath J., who made Adrianople the seat of hia gov- 
Ernment ; his successor, Bajttxei, conquered most of the East' 
Brn or *lreek empire ; and, in 1453, Maliomel 11. look Gin- 
»/(iwiMopfe, which has ever since continued to be die seal of 
tiw Ottoman or Turkish empire. 
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3. The Turka afterwards widely extended their empire in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, and gained possession of the grealei 
part of the countries most celebrated in ancient history. Dur 
ing the reign of Seiim I., Syria and Egypt were conquereA 
The reign of Solyman the Magnificent, which began in 1520 
was more illustrious than that of any other of the sultans. Ho 
look the island of Rhodes from the Knights of St, John be- 
sieged Vienna, made the King of Hungary his tributary, re- 
diiccd Bagdad, conquered the whole of Assyria, Mesopotair ia, 
and Tunis, and established excellent laws in his dominions. 

4. Since the reign of Solyman, (he Turks have been engaged 
in various sanguinary wars, particularly with the Austrians, 
Russians, and also with the Persians under Kouli-Khan. 

5. The Turkish power has lately been much weakened, in 
Roneequence of the revolt of the Greeks, and also of the ca- 
lamilous war with Russia, which was terminated by the peace 
of Adrianople, in 1889. 

6. The Greeks commenced an open revolt in 1821. After 
a war had been for a considerable time carried oti,with savage 
ferocity, between them and the Turks, several European na- 
tions interposed in their favor; and, in 1827, the combined 
fleets of England, France, and Russia, almost annihilated the 
Turkish nava! force in the battle of Nmarino. In 1828, the 
Morea, and a part of the Greek islands, being liberated from 
Turitish thraldom, were formed into an independent govern- 
ment, under Count Capo d'Islria as president ; and, in 1632, 
.hey were erected into a kingdom, attd Oiko, son of the late 
King of Bavaria, was placed on the throne of 'he liingdom oj 
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»S Philip lit. 


99 Claris IX, 


Fredeiiek 


n™ 


1600 


















11 Gu9ta.gs 








13 FerJloand 


21 Philip IV. 


_ Adolphus 


19 QaorgeWm. 












lOFrertsrtck 


Theodo™ 




S Ferdinand 






Wm. 


46 AleKia 








CO Charlea XI. 




70 Theodore 




IS Leoi^ld 


65 Charles II, 


97 Charles XII 


aEWsrkk 


fi^«-* 


1700 


























Philip V. 




ffiTiga. 






S Joasph 1. 






1 PrjdsricH 1. 












13 Frederick 


27 Peler 11. 






a Louh 


41 Fredericti 




30 Anne 




42 ChatlES VII. 




51 AdolphUB 




10 Jotin 




46 F«nci. 1. 




FrSlerick 








as JoBoph II. 


59 Chatiss 111, 


71 Qusmvua 


Se Predorlck 


12 Pour iV 








[II. 


W,n, II. 


62 CaHiorino 




'Kl Luoiwld 11. 


S8 Charlea IV. 










93 FrHn"l» II. 




IV, 


Wm. III. 


96Paui 


1800 


AusmiiA. 


S Ferdinand 


9 Chatlee 




1 Alesandor 






VII, 


Xlli. 
















25 Niclwiaa 


19!4 


3j Ferdinand 
4.1 Francis Jo. 




(B^ildo/if 


Wm.'iv, 






^ph 




44Ck^ 


1 



Gmaaay — Germany formed a part of the Baipire of the. West, anAe\ 
Oiarleiuoi/ne in 800. In 887, the im[)eriftl dignity was trarj.sfcrrec! to iler- 
mmy \thnh coucmncd to retain tlie titlo of Empire till ISOfl, wlien it xiaa 
iiBidived ^Voncis II.,Bniporor of Germany, assamed, in 1804, 
KiBperor ot Austria; ami this title is retained by '■-- 



a Spnin, 

Sweden. — (raalaB'ia Fiun, wiio was descended from the ancient kings 
of Sudden, was, attor a revolution, proelaiitied king. In IS18, liernailotle, 
% French marshal, was Kused to tlie tlirone, by the title of Charles XIV. 



a erected ii 



I 1415, and ii 



Prussia. — 1 
Unborn in 1701. 

Bussia. — The sovereigns were formerly sM-led oars ; and the a 
litla is still often i^ipiied to them. Peler the Great, who sw ceeded to 
UiE-ve i;i 1696, assunioil tho tltla ol Emperor. 
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Names DisTiHonisflKD m Iiauas, French, Spanish. Gbbuah, | 




&0., LlTERATCHE. 






A. D, 


i,^ia„. 


1 


French. 


1 


n'r^,'?. 


1 


Gernian, Dul 


'•1 


1300 












































*Lnt.cira 








14;;, 


BoccAoc™ 


71 


K'. Bun™ 


33 


JuanManusl 


62 






1400 




































§Pofieio 




SFroiBsan 














^hAs Sylv. 




Juin Gerson 


21 


»v;ilona 










'Pulci 








*JuandeMeaa SS 


Th.d Kempt 






Mirandola 


W 






*L, da Menda 




Kagioniontin 




1500 














































Relichtin 






ILOPH PE VlN 








^OaKlLaras 




tAlb. Dnrar 






U.eH.»™. 














31 








Kabalais 




Loy^a" 




Erasmbb 


3fi 




HjJrreggio 




J. C. ScalLger 




»aaada MltandaSS 






IBlh 


Otiicclardini 




R. Stephens 




*Monieina)'o 






43 






















M.^Angelo 








tMnrales" 










tTilian 








tVargas 










Palladlo 






K 


*Lui3deLeoi, 


91 


jWrfant(»BB 












*Ercilk 




MareatM 


9i 


IGOO 








































Bfia 






i; 


Tyctio Erahe 










STtaianua 




Cervamteb 










5ni;ft(r i\Brf 




*MaLh»l» 


2e 


SMarlaaa 










Ds'lLa 




/oiMHliuS 




§Herrem 


















•Gfingora 




tRubena 






GAUtBO 


« 






"LopedeVega S5 


tVandyck 




IT/A 


tGiiido 




Faecai, 


62 


■tQuBVBdO 


« 


£;iiscopii« 




SSoKCMSiis 








SlXT 




Grotius 






Torriulli 




*MoLimiE 














tBernlni 


« 


a-s,s 


1 


rM'4iX° 


i 


^S, 


38 




Borromai 




»La Fontaine 




SSolie 


8S 


PuffaniJotf 






Malpifhi 










% 


Huyghens 




1700 




































F, Socinmi 




SSossua 




"CaiidBini. 










Caasini 




SBayLe 




SFarnras 




Kmsfa 






■HaralU 




•BOILEAD 


11 


*Ereiceyra 


4; 












*J%ic/an 


le 


"Mofliiano 




'liCUtc 










Massillan 


43 




&! 








»Maffei 




USag* 






« 








Goldoni 




ilonlesquieu 




*Husrla 










*Melaa»dO 








:& 






BS 






















» 






:i«n:alai 




Haller 






Jalvan* 


96 


BulTon 
Condorcel 


« 


•Fomar 


9.-; 




SI 


1800 


Spali™«.«l 


^ 


Lawirier 


H 


Cmz^Cam. 




liubr 


63 


'Alflsn 


~ 


Foureroj 




*CieafiiegM 


9 


Lataler 


1 




IDsnln 


■f 


"^^^r 


i; 








a 


1** 






I.*PL»dB 


27 




















•Wlaland 




















iBoiia 




ia:Es.niq«i, 





Bsrzellus 


48 



I: tP^nien; IHUucJana: Ibossin 
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EUROPEAN STATES. 



Remarks on the fi:ecedimg Table. 

H^. In the roviTal of leaniing in modem times, Italy das l1ie hooM 
of liavlng taken the leaji. The 14th century waa illosirateii by the cele- 
biated poets, Dante and Pclra'vh; and bv Bnccacdo, an emir.ent pros* 
nriter; and, in the ISth and 16di rantunes, Italian genius in literatoN 
and the fine arts ehono foith with great Inatre, under tlie liberal patron- 
tgc of the wealthy houses of Medici ajid Esle. Tliis period was ill natraled 
bj the poeta, Anoato and Tiisso ,- by the arUsts, Raphii^, Da J'iiici, Alkkad 
Aiigelo &C.; by the historians, JSlacckiaiiel, Guicdai'dim, and many othet 
men of genius. Of the Italian aetronomers, the most eminent is GfalSto. 

Ji'mnee, Literainre began to flonriah in France in the early part of iht 
16th century, under the patronage of Franeis L Tbis conturj; ■mis itlns- 
Imtad by the names of (Mvbi, Soaiiger, Stephens, Baaiia, Moitlaiytie, &C, 

The most brilliant period of French literatnre was during the long reign 
ofLouisXIV., in the hitter half of the 171h and the early part of the I8tb 
centuries, during nhich France produced more men, eminent in literature 
and the avta, lliaii any otber country, some of whom arc Pascal, distin- 
guished tor genius and att^nraenls in science ; Mo/iire, CoTiieitle, Radite, 
and Boileau, eminent poets ; FcTielon, author of the Teiemachiis ; Bossuel, 
Boardoioae, and Massillon, eloquent preachers. 

The most eminent French poet, since Boileau, is Voltaire. Some of he 
^■eateat French mathematiciiins aAd astronomers are Descartes, Gossendi, 
TyAlenibat, Qmdoivd, La Graage^ and La Place ; some of the naturalists, 
Biiffhii and Qmier, 

Spain. The principal poetical prodnctiona of Spain, before the com- 
mencement of the 16th century, were the romances of the Cid, a renowned 
Spanisli hero. The earliest of the classical school of Spanish poets are 
GanUaso and Boscaa ; the most eminent dramatic poets, Li^ de Ve^ and 
Calderoa; the moat diatii^uished name in Spanish literature, C'enatilei, 
anthor of Don Quixote; tlie most eminent historians, Mariana, Eerrera, 
and Solis. — Cainoena, the author of tJie Lusiad, is the moat distinguished 
poet of Portagal. 

Germany. Germ^iy haa sJven birth to a succession of eminent scholars 
uid philosophers since the Reformation ; and has, for some lime past, ^ti- 
duced a greater number of leamed authora than any other country. Tha 
Germans clium the merit of manv important inventions, aa gunpowder, 
printing, watches, the air-pump, and the telescope. Q^emicas of Thorn, 
near flie borders of Germany, was the restorer of the true sjsiem of tht 
Korld. Latlier is noted as the great reformer. Some o." the most etmneni 
Oerman philosophers and men ot sdence, are Kefier, Leibaitx, Wolff, and 
IQait; some of the most eminent poets, Klmsloek, Schiller, and Goethe. 

5iw(&B. Some of the eminent man of Sweden may ho mentioned, — 
Limmifs, distintruished for his attainments in botany ; Swe.iei^«^, in 
tcience and theology ; Scheele and Berxdias, in chcmistiy. 

Holhiiid, Holland lias prodticed many men of learning, among wh'^m 
tre Eratmws, the most celebrated scholar of his age, and one of the prin 
cipal restorers of learning ; Grotiiis, Vossiiis, and Le Clerc, eminent schol 
tre; Bufijhens, a great mathematician; and Buerhaave, a distint^nhed 
ihysician. 
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[>is:f)VERY AUD Settlement :—- Co/i'jn.'«t!, Am^rims, Cabal 
^t. ; Conquest of Mexico and Peru ; — Cortes, Pizarro 
Sfc. — From A. D. 1492 i.o 1600. 

1. The discovery of America was the greatest nchievomenl 
of llie kind ever performed by man ; and, considered in con' 
Qfiction with its consequences, it is the greatest eveni of mod 
em times. It served lo walie up an unprecedented spiiit of 
enterprise ; 't opened new sources of wealth, and exer.ed a 
powerful influence on commerce, by greilly increasing many 
important articles of trade, and also by bringing into generdl 
use many others before unktioivn : by leading to the discovery 
of the ricli mines of this continent, it has caused the quavitiiy 
of the precious metals in circulation throughout the wr.rl'J to 
be exceedingly augmented ; it also gave a new imf-u'se to 
colonization, and prepared the way for the advantages of civil- 
ized life, and the blessings of Christianity, to be extend'.d over 
vast regions, which before were the miserable abodcn 'A bar- 
larism and pagan idolatry. 

2. The man to whose genius and enterprise the world is in- 
debted for this discovery was Christopher Cobmtlma, of Genoa. 
He was tlie son of a wool-comber ; was engaged in a sea- 
faring life from the age of 14 ; was well versed in the sciences 
of geometry, astronomy, and geography ; had more correct 
ideas of the figure of ihe earth than were common in his time ; 
was singularly qualified for executing an arduous expedition, 
being well skilled in naval science, fertile in expedients, pa- 
tien -.nd persevering, grave and dignified in his deportment, 
master of himself, and skilful in the government of other men 

3. He conceived, that, in order to complete the balance of 
ibc terraqueous globe, another continent necessarily existed, 
which m ght he reached by sailing to the west from Europe; 
bjl ho erroneously connected it with India. Being persuaded 
of the truth of his theory, his adventurous spirit made him 
^ger Ic viirify it by experiment. 

4. The passage round the Cape of Good Hope not being 
then known, the merchandise of hdi-a ivns, in order to be cou- 
ireyod to Europe, brought up the Red Sea, and transported 
ttcro-is l!ie land to Alfxandria. To find a passage to China 
and the East. Indies by sea, had long been an object of invest!' 
gati:)n, and it was in quest of a shoiter and easier route bj 
Ihe west that Columbus undertook his voyage of discovery 
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T!ie richi;s of the East were the bribe and inducement which 
he held out lo the sovereign or tlie stale that should enable hiir. 
to execute his design. 

5. He first applied for assistance to hia countrymen, the 
Genoese, thea to the Portuguese, then to Ferdinand of Spain 
and then, by means of his brother Bartholomew, to Heniy VII. 
cf England, but all without success ; and he had the moriifioa' 
lion to be considered a visionary projector. At length, afiei 
ii'veo years of persevering and anxious solicitation and con 
temptuous neglect in Spain, and 18 years after he iind iirsl 
conceived the enterprise, he obtained a gleam of royal favoi 
from Queen Isabella. By lier means he was provided with 
three small vessels, victualled for twelve months, and having 
on board 90 men. The expense of building and supplying 
the whole was only about ^4,000. He was appointed ad- 
miral of all the seas which he should explore, and governor 
of all the islands and countries which he should discover and 
subdue. 

fi. With the small and ill-appointed fleet which had been 
furnished, he sailed from Polos, in Spain, on the 3d of August, 
1492. He steered directly for the Canary islands, where, hav 
ng refitted, he proceeded on his voyage, on the 6lh of Septem- 
ber, passing into seas which no vessel had been linown to have 
ever explored, and without a chart to direct his course. 

7. He had soon occasion to make use of all bis talents and 
address. After having sailed about 200 leagues from the 
i!)dnaries, tlie variation of the magnetic needle from its direc 
lion to the po[ar star, a phenomenon which had never before 
been observed, excited alarm in his own breast, and filled the 
«aiiors with terror and dismay to such a degree, thai thoy were 
ready to rise in open mutiny. But, with great presence of 
iniiid, he made a solution of the phenomenon, which served to 
lilence the murmurs of his crew, though it was unsatisfactory 
to himself. Having pursued their course for 30 days longer, 
w.'thoiit discovering land, the murmurs of the crew again broke 
9111, and with increased violence Columbu'' made u''e of en- 
couragement and exhortation , but, aecoiding to CHiedo, wai 
compelled to yield so far to their importunity as to piopooo, 
that if, after proceeding three days more, no land wcie di3 
covered, he would instantly return 

8. Strong indications of Hnd had alieady begun to ipprar 
aid, in the night of the Ihh of October, Columbu" who was 
ita:.ding on the forecastle, discovered a hght ihead The 
ir.orning displayed the jjyful sight of land' A h^mn of 
ihanksgiving to Almighty God was sung by the wlolc crew 
who immediately united in the most ardent expressions of ad 
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m'.alion for their commander, with acknon, ■demeriii i>i theii 
mshness und disobedience. 

9. U'lie island first discovered was S!. Salvador, or Cat 
tsland. one of the Bahamas. He afterwards discovered Cuba 
lind Hayli, or Si. Domingo, which lie named }Iisj)anwla, on 
wiiich he landed, and left some of his mnii to form a c::'loiiy. 
[n conformity with the llieory which he had adopted, he con- 
nected these islands with India., believing them at no great dis- 
lance from that unexplored region; and, as they had been 
rratdlied by a western passage, they were denominated tiie IVesi 
InJies. And, in accordance wilii this theory, the aborinhiCH 
i)f America, from the time of the first discovery, have lieen 
ilcsignuted by the appellation of Indians. 

10. Having obtained a quantity of gold and some of the na 
lives, he set sail on his return to Spain. During the voya're, a 
violent tempest arose, which lasted 15 days, and exposed Uwi 
fleet to extreme danger: and, in order lo afibrd a small chancfi 
that the world might not lose the benefit of his discovery, he 
had the presence of mind to write a short account of his voy- 
age, which he wrapped in an oiled cloth, and inclosed in a 
cake of wax ; and, putting jhis into an empty cask, he com- 
mitted it to the sea, in hopes that it might fall into the hands 
of some fortunate navigator, or be cast ashoi^. But the storm 
happily abated, and Columbus entered the port from which he 
had sailed about seven months befoi'e, amidst the acclamations 
and wonder of the multitude. He proceeded immediately to 
the court, where he was received with respect and admiration. 

11. Columbus afterwards madeasecond and a third voyage, 
in the latter of which he discovered, m 1498, the Conimerd of 
South America , but his successes and honors did not fail tfi 
excite envy and intrigues against him in the court of Spain 
In consequence of false accusnnons, he was depined of the 
government of Hispaniola, and sent home in chains The 
cnptain of the vessel ■which earned him, impiesstd with the 
liigjiest venuration for his captive, and feeling the deepest lo- 
{^ei fbi the indignity ivhich he suffered, offered to release h'ln 
from hib fetters. " No ! " said Columbus, in a burst of gener ■ 
ous iiidignutioB ; " 1 wear these irons in consequence of an 
o!'ler from their majestic,'!, the rulers of Spain. They shall 
fin J me as obedient to this as to their other injunctions. Ily 
their command I have been confined , and their command 
alone snail set me at liberty." 

12. But he never forgot the unjust and shameful treatmenl 
which he had received. Through the whole of tiis after life, 
he carried his fetters with him, as a memorial of the jigiati- 

udo which he had experienced. He hung them np in hi< 
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iliamber, and gave jrdera that they should hp, buried with him 

13. Upon the arrival of Columbus ,o Sf ain, a prisoner and 
1 fetters, the indigna f 11 1 gh! d 
' ■■ ■ :old,distaii d h y 1 f 1 f w 

& of shame B f d h f la 

lime, in a fatiguing ad d 1 f[ d 

anollier person govern f H p I 1 d S h 

was the reward whici 1 g d sc f I 

world received, for hav g d 'jed d d sa 

ful issue one of the nob d os d p se 1 

evi^r entered ia'o the m d f d 1 1 

whicli impartial history S ^ ^ 

gratitude of kings ! 

14. Columbus, ir\'en fid P g I d b ha 
west, afterwards ma.Je f y g m d af, f 
Darien, and was ship k d h oa f 1 1 d f 
Jamaica. He here ob d f m h g 
mand over the Indians y p d ig I j f fh m 
After having endured agre yffi d mty 
from the mutiny and tr I y f m , f fl h 
the natives, from scarcity of provisions, and from sickness, in 
this his last and most disastrous expedition, he returned to 
Spain ; and, worn out with fatigue, disappointment, and sor- 
row, he died at Valladolid, in 1506, at about the age of 70 
years. His funeral, by the order of Philip II., who had recently 
ascended the throne, was extremely magnificent, and the fol- 
lowing inscription was engraved on his tomb ; — " To Castile 
and Leon, Columbus has given a new world." 

15. But this great man was unjustly deprived of the hoaor 
of giving his name to this continent by Americus Vespucjas, a 
native of Florence, who accompanied Ojeda in a voyage, in 
1499, and discovered a part of the coast of South America^ 
the next year after the continent liad been discovered by C'o- 
[umbi'.s. He wrote an account of this voyage, claiming ihe 
honor of 'jeing the first discoverer of the main land ; and from 
a m the continent has been named Am^ica. But this act of 
injustice, how much soever it is to be regretted, has done no 
real injury to the reputation of the one, nor benefit to that of 
the other ; our feelings rather incline us to enhance tne msTil 
of Columbus, as one whose noble achievement has been ill re- 
quitod, and to detract from that of Americus, as one who woulj 
Dsurp the honors of another, 

16. In 1497, Vasco de Gama, a Portuguese, first doubled the 
('ape of Gn-id Hope, and sailed to India. By this, he effected 
wlwl was a leading obioct with Oolumbus in his enteipiiwe 
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tnd what had been, during the preceding century, an onjeff 
of invest' gation, namely, the discovery of a mora expeditioui 
and convenient passage to the East Indies than through EgypL 
111 1519, Magellan, a Portuguese in the service of Spain, 
passed the straits which bear his name, and launched into the 
viist ocenn, which he called Pacific ; but he lost his life at one 
of ihe Philippine islands ; yet his officers proceeded on the 
voyage, and accomplished, for the first time, the circumnnoi- 
gition of the globe. 

17. John Cabot, a Venetian by birth, but an inhabitani ol 
Biistol, in England, received a commission from Henry VII., 
and sailed in the beginning of May, 1497, on a voyage of dia- 
caveiy, accompanied by his son, Seiaslian Cabot ; and one or 
both of liiem discovered the continent of North America, the 
yeiir before the main land of South America had been diacoT- 
ored by Columbus, and two years before it had been seen by 



18. The land first seen was called Prima Vista, which is 
supposed lo have been a pari of Newfoundland. They pro- 
ceeded further lo the north, in search of a passage to India, 
but finding no appearance of one, they tacked about, and 
sailed as far as Florida. They erected crosses along the 
coast, and took a forma! possession of the country in behalf 
of the crown of England. This was the foundation of the 
English claim to North America, though no settlements were 
formed till many years after. 

19. Several years passed away, from ihe time of the first 
discovery of America by Columbus, before any considerable 
settlement was formed by the Spaniards, on the continent In 
1519, Fernando Cortes, with a fleet of eleven small vessels, 
having on board 663 men, sailed from Cuba for the invasion 
of Jlfeico, and landed at Vera Cruz. As fire-arms were not 
yet in general us<!, only 13 of the men had muskets, the rest 
being armed with cross-bows, swords, and spears. Cortes had 
also 10 sm^ll field-pieces, and 16 horses, — the first of these 
animals ever seen in that country. 

20. Goiles proceeded first to Tlascala, the capital of a smal^ 
republic, hostile to Mexico ; and here he induced 6,000 war^ 
riors to join him, and accompany him to the city of Mexico. 
On his arrival, he was courteously received by Montezuma, the 
Me.tican emperor. Soon after, Cortes perfidiously seized Mon 
lezuma in his palace, and carried him to his own quarters, whera 
he was kept more than six months as a prisocer. At length 
the Mexicans, exasp' rated by the cruelties cf the Spaniards 
look measures to avenge tliemselves ; and, in the contest whicf 
tilltwed, Montezuma was wounded by his own subjects, ano 

22* 
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soon afterwards diod. The Spaniards, after a sangu hah 
struggle, were driven from the city, with the loss of half then 
men and all their muskets and anillery. 

21. Cortes, with the shattered remnant of his army, retreated 
10 TIascalu, pursued by an immense host of Mexicans, whom 
ho routed in the great hattle of OUmiia, At TlascalB, he re- 
poived some reinforcements of Spaniards, and raised a lnrgp 
army of Indians fror.' the nations hostile to the Mexicans. A 
the head of these forces, he marched against Mexico, nhere 
Gi^atimozin, a nephew of Montezuma, had been elected em- 
peror ; and, after a siege of nearly three months, he captured 
the city, and seized Guatimozm, who was treated with the 
greiitest cruelly, and finally put to death. Thus was the sreal 
enipire of Mexico overthrown by a handful of daring ana un- 
principled adventurers. 

22. Id 1518, tlie Spaniards formed a settlement at Pajuima, 
on the west side of the gulf of Darien. From this place 
several attempts were made to explore the regions of South 
America ; and hence Pizarro sailed on an expedition, in 1£S5, 
and discovered the rich and flourishing kingdom of Peru. He 
afterwards obtained from Charles V., .the King of Spain, a 
commission as governor of the counti-y, and a military force 
to subdue it; and for this purpose, in 1531, he sailed from 
Panama, with three small vessels and 180 men. 

23. With this little band he invaded the country, marched to 
the residence of the inca, or king, Atabalipa, and having in- 
vited him to a friendly interview, and attempted to persuade 
him to embrace the Christian religion, he seized him as a pris- 
oner ; and, by his order, his men fell upon the defenceless and 
unresisting attendants of the monarch, and slew upwards of 
4,000 of them. 

24. The Peruvian monarch, in order to procure his release 
cajsed the room in which he was confined, which was 22 fee.i 
by 17, to be filled, for Pizarro, with vessels of gold and silver, 
Ks high as he could reach. The treasure, which was collected 
from various parts of the empire, amounted, in value, to up 
wards of ^1,500,000; and this lai^e sum was divided among 
Ihe conquerors. But the perfidious Spaniard stil! held the \n..a 
prisoner ; and Ahaagro having joined Pizarro with a reinforce- 
ment, they brought the monarch to (rial, and, on a charge of 
bemg a usurper and an idolater, condemned and executed him 1 

25. The Spanish chiefs not long after quarrelled with each 
other, and a civil war ensued, Almagro was ta^en prisoner, 
condemned, and extjcuted ; and, soon after, Pizarro was assas- 
ainateU. The Indians look advantage of these jonientions, 
iod, undei Uieir new inca, Huanca Capac, rise against th* 
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Spumards; but lliey were at last subdued (1533^, and Ctru 
became a province of Spain. 

26. At Ihe time of the invasion of the Spaniaros, the len, 
nans and Mexicans had made considerable progress towards 
civilization, much more than the rest of the Indiana, They 
understood the arts of architecture, sculpture, minin({, and 
working tho precious metala ; cultivated their land, were 
ciothed, and had a regular system of government, and a code 
of civil and religious laws. The Fermicms had the supeiiorily 
in architecture, and possessed some magnificent palaces a:id 
(emplcs. They worshipped the sun as the Supreme Iteity, 
and their religion had few of those sanguinary traits which 
were characteristic of that of the Mexicans. 

37, In 1524, Francis I. of France, willing to share a pan 
jf the new world with his neighbors, commissioned Verrazaiio 
on a voyage of discovery. This navigator explored a great 
part of the coast of North America. Ten years afterwards, 
Sanies Cartier set out ou a similar expedition, sailed up the 
gulf of St. Lawrence, took possession of the country in behalf 
of the king, and styled it New France ; but the name was 
aflerwards changed to Canada. 

28. In 15S4, the celebrated Sir Wdter Rale gh unde 8 
commission from Queen Elhahelh, to discover, o py anl 
govern " remote, heathen, and barbarous count s no p e 
viously possessed by any Christian prince or people a n ed n 
America, entered Pamlico Sound, and proceeded o Ro^ oke 
[sliiud, near the mouth of Albemarle Sound, and k po ses 
sion of the country. On his return to England, h e h 

a splendid description of the beauty and fertility of he eg on 
tiiat Elizabeth, delighted with occupying so fine a e o y 
gave it the name of Virginia, as a memorial that this liappy 
discovery was made during the reign of a virgin queen. 

39. Several attempts were made to form settlements in Vir- 
ginia, by Sir Waller Raleigh, Sir Francis Drake, and Sir 
Richard Greneille, but they all proved unsuccessful ; and jiorl 
of the colonists were carried back to England, pari of them 
perished by disease, and part were destroyed by ihe Indians. 

3 ■■ It was the practice of Europeans to take possession of 
the J'.rls of America which they visited, by the pretended 
■igl' jf discovery. The original inhabitants were treated aa 
if th^y had no rights, and were no more owners of the soil 
than the beasla of the forest. This example was set by Co- 
hmiaa himself. He landed u|)un St. Salvador, the first island 
liscovered, in a gorgeous dress, with a drawn sword in hii 
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hand, an 1 ibe royal standard displayec, and took possession M 
ihe Lslanil for the crown of Castile oiid Leon; and in con- 
formity to this practice, it was inscribed on his lamb, that U 
this crown he " had given a new world." 

I'l. The po|je, in accordance with princi])les that were acted 
upon in an age of ignorance and superstition, granted to thp 
Bovereigc= of Spain the countries discovered bj tlieir subjccta 
in the iii!» world. Tlie propagation of Christianity was lii^ld 
otit IS tlie chief reason for taking possession of Ameiica an'i 
ihe promotioti of a religion which breathes " peai?e on earth 
and good-will towards men," was made the pretext for every 
species of injustice, cruelty, bloodshed, and slavery, which tlje 
defenceless inhabitants of America were destined to expert 
ence from Cortes, Pizarro, and other unprincipled invaders. 

32. The Spaniards who first came to America were stim- 
ulated by the desire and expectation of finding the precious 
metals, gold and silver. So powerful was this passion for gold, 
h h fi d rers d ry p 9s'bl 1 d h'p 

d d h f ! fi d m I! f 
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subjected. So great was the mortality among them, that out 
of 60,000 Indians who were in the island of St. Domingo, in 
1508, only 14,000 are said to have remained in 1516 ; and il 
was not many years before the race became nearly extinct in 
most of the islands. 

3.^. This cruelty to the Indians was strongly condemned by 
Las Caaas, and other benevolent persons, and the colonistt 
soon began to look to Afiica for a supply of laborers in theit 
mines and on their plantations. It was found that one ahs- 
hodied negic could do as much work as four Indians. 

34. The first importation of negroes from Africa to \\k 
West Indies was made, in 1503, by the Portuguese and a 
larger one was made by order of Ferdinand of Spain, in 151 1 ; 
sitce ihat time, the uihuinan traffic in African slaves has been 
carried on by most of the European nations ; nor has it yet 
been abandoned by Spain and Portugal, the two Eurjpea« 
eountries wiiich were the first lo begin this barbarous ralHt 
IQJ vhich seem disposed to bo last to relinquish it. 
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SftUemttm and Early History of the Colonies : — Vir^nin, 
Nfijo York ; Colonies of New England ; Indian Wat s , 
Maryland; Pennsylvania. — From A. D. 1607 (o 1682. 

1. The vaRity of nations, like that of families, inciine-s then; 
to lay claim to a high antiquity ; and the obscurity in which 
iheir enrly history is, in most instances, involved, affords them 
nn opportunity to indulge this propensity. Bui with regard to 
file United Slates, circumstances are different. The vanity of 
the people of this country inclines (hem to dwelt upon their 
recent origin and their rapid growth, and the promise which 
tlicse afTord of future greatness. Of all independent nations 
of any importance, now existing, this has had the most recent 
origin, and its early history is the best linown ; nor do the 
annals of the world afford another instance of a nation rising, 
in so short a space of time from its first settlement, to an equal 
degree of power and freedom. 

2. Various circumstances have concurred lo promote the 
rapid increase in population and wealth, and the progress of 
society, which have been witnessed in this country. The first 
settlers were emigrants from countries advanced in civilization, 
and they brought with them the arts of civilized life. A great 
portion of them were men distinguished for intelligence and 
enterprise, and were strenuous advocates for civil and religious 
iiberty ; and, at the first foundation of their settlemenis, they 
paid particular attention to the promotion of education. A 
vast field of enterprise has been constantly presented before 
them, with ample rewards to jndustiy. The means of subsist. 
Dnce have been abundant and easily obtained ; and extensive 
tracts of fertile and unoccupied lands, suitable for new settle 
mcnts, have always been procurable on moderate terms. The 
political and commercial relations of the inhabitants have con- 
nected them with the most enlightened nations in the world ; 



' The nalional 
nienocd July itk, 1776. Before that period, the i . . .. 
itsle of colonial dependence on Greal Britain, and were alyled the Drit' 
isli Cotoniea in America, touisrano, which was formerly a French col- 
nny, and Florida, tbrmerly a Spanish one, and Texas, New Mexico, and 
Cft/ifornia, all of which formerly formed a part of Meiico, have einci 
VeeB utnexeA to the TTniled Stales. 
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and havt affordud them the means of biiing acquainted witi 
ihe progress of iiteralure and science, and with the varioiii 
improvements in the arts of civiJlzei^ life. 

3. The colonization of this country originated either in re 
ligioti"? persecution, carried on in England against the Pvri- 
tmis and other denominations of Christians, or in vi8i<)nary 
Bchemca of adventurers, who set out for the new world in quest 
of settiemenis, and in pursuit of gain. It was the former 
iiiusc which peopled the colonies of New Englmid ; luia it 
wai! to the latter that the colonies of Virginia and New Yoil 
jwed their origin. These may be considered as the original 
nr pcrent colonies. 

4. They struggled long with the hardships and difficulties 
incident to all new establishmeuts on barbarous shores, remote 
fiom civilized society, and from the means of procuring aid in 
I -pplying their wante, and in protecting themselves against the 
hostilities to which they were exposed. They were, at limes, 
reduced to great extremities by sickness, disease, and want, 
and by the attacks and depredations of the Indians, insomuch 
that, in some instances, it was resolved to abandon the settle- 
ment of the country as imjjracticable. All these impediments, 
however, being gradually overcome by perseverance, industry, 
and enterprise, the colonies at last began to flourish, £(nd to in- 
crease both in wealth and population. 

5. The fii-st grant from the crown of England, under which 
effectual settlements were made in North America, was dated 
April 10, 1606. By this charter, all the country in America, 
between lat 34" and 45° N., was called Virginia. Ikit, by 
this charter, two companies were constituted; one called the 
London Company, the other the Plyinmdh Company. To the 
former was assigned the territory between lat. 34° and 41° N. 
called South Virginia ; to the latter, the part of the territory 
lying to the north, called North Virginia. 

6. Some unsuccessful attempts to form a settlement in Vir- 
gmia, before this charier was granted, have been already men- 
noned. The first effectual attempt was made in 1607 by a 
ionipary of 105 adventurers, who came in a vessel com- 
mandea by Captain Newport. They sailed up the Poiohaian 
or .James Rimer., built a fort, and commenced a town, which, 
in iionor of king James, they called Jainesloten. The gov- 
emtnont of the colony ivas, at first, administered by a coun- 
cil of seven persons, with a president chosen from among theii 
number. 

7. The name of the first president was Wingfield ; but the 
Most distinguished member of the council was Captain John 
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&nUh, who was the second year chosen priisjclent, ajfl who 
lius bei'n styled itie Father of the colony. fJe had commimded 
a nompany of cavalry in the Austrian army, in a war with the 
Turks; and had heen taken prisoner and sent to Constantinople 
as a slave, from whicli condition he had exliicated himself. 
He was a man of undaunted courage, romantic disposition, n.nd 
■in ardent spirit of enterprise ; and to his superior tabnta tbt 
company were greatly indehted for their success. 

8. The colonists were soon involved in contests with Ihc 
Iiidjuns, whose hostilities against the English were not unpro- 
taked, as they had been previously treated- by them with cru- 
elty. In 1585, Sir Richard Grenville burnt a whoie Indian 
tiiwn, and desti'oyed their com, in revenge for their stealing a 
silver cup ; and Mr. Lane.., the leader of the adventurers left 
by Sir Richard, slew a sachem, and killed and took captive 
several Indians. 

9. The year in which the settlement was commenced, tn 
accident is said to have happened to Contain Smith, which 
lent to his histoiy tlie attraction of romance. According to 
his own account, while engaged in hunting, he was taken 
prisoner by a body of 200 Indians ; but he so charmed them 
by ills arts nnd his valor that tiiey released him. Soon after- 
wards, he was again taken by another party of 300, who 
curried him in triumph before Potchatan., the greatest chief 
in the region. 

10. The sentence ol death, was pronounced upon him ; his 
head was placed on a stone, and the savages were about to beat 
out his brains, when Pocahontas, the favorite daughter of the 
Bhief, who was only about twelve years of age, after having in 
vain implored mercy for him, rushed forward, and, placing her 
head upon that of the captive, appeared determined to share 
his fate. Powhatan relented, and set the prisoner free. 

11. Two years afterwards (1609), Pocahontas gave infor> 
.Ti^it'on to Captain Smith of a plot formed by the Indiana for 
ihe destruction of the colony, which was, by this means, pre- 
sented. This extraordinary Indian female was afterwardi 
married, with the consent of her father, to Mr. Rolfe, a re- 
s|ioclablo young planter. Their nuptials were celebrated with 
great pomp, and Pocahontas was highly useful in preservinu 
peace between the colonists and Indians. She accompanied 
her husband to England ; was instructed in the Christian re- 
ligion, and baptized. She died when about to return to Amer- 
ica, at the age of about 33, leaving one son, from whom are 
sprung some of the moat respectable families in Virginia. 

12. During the first year, the colonists suffered severely by 
the scantily and badness of provisions ; diseases were in coni 
"equence introduced, which, in a few months, swept away one 
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half of their number. Out others were added by nav/ a ri«a.« 
BO that, at the end of the year, they aiiiounled to 200. 

13. In the latter part of the year 1609, Captain Smith', a< 
once the shield and sword of the coloDy, returned to England 
Soon after his departure, the company was reduced to the 
greatest extremities. A party of 30 men, under Captain Rat- 
elije, were all slain by the Indians ; and, in consequence of a 
waste of provisions, a most distressing famine prevailed (1610), 
wliicli was known, for many yeara afterwards, by the name cC 
the starvmg time. 

1 1 Sodreadful was its effect, thai, in the space of six months 
ihe c.jlonisls were reduced from nearly 500 to 60. This snial 
r^Hiainder, being exceedingly enfeebled and disheartened, re 
solved to abandon the settlement and return to England, and 
for this purpose they had actually embarked ; but, meeting 
with LM-d Belaware, who had been appointed governor, under 
a new charter, with 150 men, and a lai^e supply of provisions 
they were induced to remain ; and the affiiirs of the company 
soon began to assume a more auspicious appearance. 

15, At the expiration of twelve years from the first settU- 
ment, there remained only about 600 persons ; but, during the 
year 1619, the number was increased by the arrival of eleven 
ships, bringing 1,216 new settlers. The planters were mostly 
adventurers, destitule of families, and came with the hope of 
obtaining wealth, intending eventually to return ; but with a 
view io make their residence permanent, and attach them to 
the country, an expedient was devised for supplying them with 
wives; and for this purpose, in the years 1620 and 1621, 150 
unmarried females, " young and uncorrupt," were sent over 
from England, to be sold to such as were inclined to purchase. 
The price of a wife, at first, was 100 pounds of tobacco ; but, 
ns the number for sale decreased, the price was raised to 150 
pcunds, the tobacco being valued at three shillings a pound. 
In 1620, 20 negroes were cai'ried to Virginia in a Dutch vessel 
sf war, and sold for slaves. This was the commencement, in 
Erglish America, of the unhappy system of slavery. 

16. The colonists, having turned their attention to agricul- 
lir-e particularly to the cultivation of tobacco, and their num 
lii-rs being increased yearly by the arrival of new emigrants, 
b.jgan to enjoy a degree of prosperity, when, in 1622, they 
oiperienced a stroke which came near proving fatal. Ope- 
'.ancanough, the successor of Powhatan, concerted a plan for 
the destruction of the settlement ; and in so artful a mannei 
was the plot devised, that it might have been effectually oc- 
eompl ?hed, if a large part of the colonists had not been in- 
lirmea of it a few hours before ihe time appointed for it» 
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exBcutijn. The Indians, notwithstanding, succeeded in put 
(ing to deatli, alnnost instantaneously, 347 persons, A war ol 
extermination followed this massacre'; not long afterwards 
anollier distressing famine ; and in 1624, of 9,000 persons who 
had been sent from England, only 1,800 remained in the col- 
ony, But its severe losses were soon repaired by new arr^'ais. 

17. Tlie colony suffered by restrictions on Its trade acd by 
,he arbitrary government of Sir John Hartley ; bui, in 1639, 
Sir WiUiam Berkeley, a man of superior talents, was appointed 
governor ; and during his administrallon, which lasted, except 
during the protectorate of Cromwell, nearly 40 yeaM, it was 
generally prosperous. The restrictions, however, impoaeil 
upoa its trade by Charles II., occasioned discontents, and, 
in 1676, iiecr the eod of Berkeley's administration, gave ris^ 
to an insurrection, memorable in the history of Virginia, and 
known by the name of Bacon's Rebellion, so called from its 
leader. Many parts of the colony were given up to pillage ; 
Jamestown was burnt ; and all the horrors of a civil war were 
felt for a time, till at last the rebellion was terminated by tlm 
death of Bacon. 

18. The population, in 1660, amounted to about 30,000 
and, in the 28 succeeding years, the number was doubled. 
The first adventurers came out with the hope of acquiring 
wealth by the discovery of the precious metals ; and the ships 
in which they arrived were sent back, one of them loaded by 
the miners with a glittering earth, which they vainly hoped 
contained gold; the other, loaded with cedar. About 1616, 
the cultivation of toiaeco was commenced, which soon became 
the chief object of attention with the colonists, and constituted 
■he principal part of their property. It formed the medium 
of trade, and was received by the governmeni in the payment 



19. In 1609, Henry Hudson, an Englishman in the aervicn 
of the Dutch, on a voyage in quest of a norlh-west passage to 
Inil'a, discovered the noble river which bears his name. The 
Srijt permanent setriemenls were made by Duteh adventurers, 
who elected two forts, in or about the year 1614, one at Al- 
iany the other on Mattkattcm Island, where the city of New 
Yo7-k now stands. The country was called New Netherla.nds, 
und the settlement on Manhattan Island was named New Am- 
sterdam ; which names they retained till the conquest of the 
tountry by the English. 

20. The colony was in the possession of the Dutch about 5C 
years, and *he government was administered by three sueces- 
»ivti governors, namely. Van Tviiller, Kiffi, and Sluyvesant 
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I he exteoBion of the English settlements gave rise tt misua 
derstandin^s, and the Dutch governors were engaged in s 
Belies of disputes and contests. 

21. In 1664, Charles II. of England, being then a1 war wilh 
the Dutch, granted the country to hie brother, the Djke of 
York : Governor Stuyvesant was compelkd to capitulate to an 
English force, under Colonel Niclwlh ; the whole territotji 
bee ame subject to the British crown, and, in honor of the dtikn. 
'he- couiWry and city were named New York. 

23. The Plymouth Company, to whom the countrj of J\'i! t'l 
Virginia was assigned, commenced a small settlement on the 
river Sagadahoc, or Kennebec, in 1607, the same year in which 
Jamestown was founded ; but it was soon abandoned. In J614 
Captain &nith, having visited the country, and examined its 
shores and harbors, on his return to England, constructed a 
map of it, which he presented to Prince Charles, who changed 
its name from North Virgitda to New England ; and a patent 
was granted by King James, in 1620, to the Duke of Lenox, 
Ferdinando Gorges, and others, styled " The Council of 
Plymouth, in the county of Devon, for settling and govern- 
ing New England," This patent granted to them the country 
extending from lat. 40° to 48° N. ; and it was the foundation 
df the subsequent grants of the several parts of the territory. 

23. In the year in which this patent was granted, the first 
permanent settlement was commenced in New England, at 
flymoulh, in Massachusetts, by 101 Pwritans, a class of dis- 
senters from the Church of England, who were now beginning 
to become numerous, and who were called Pwrilans, because 
lliay were desirous of a purer form of discipline and worisTtip. 
This small colony formed a part of the congregation of John 
R^hinson., who is regarded as the founder of the denommaiion 
of Independents or Congregaiionaliets. 

24. Being diiven from England by persecution, several years 
liefore, the congregation, together widi their minister, had fled 
Ui Holland ; but a part of them were, at length, induced to 
Miek an asylum, where they might enjoy religious liberty, in 
.h". wilds of America. The principle of religions toleration 
wae not, at this period, understood or practised by any denom- 
'iiation of Christiana. The Puritans were severely persecuted 
by the Church of England ; but their own principles, also, 
A ere intolerant ; and, in their turn, they persecuted those who 
drffered from ihcm. 

25. The colonists sailed, on the 6th of September, 1620 
from Plymouth in England, in the Mayflower, for Hudson's 
River, in the neighborhood of which thJey intended to settle 
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Dut they were carried, by liead ivirids, farther to the north ; ano 
!he first land which tliey discovered was Cape Cod. They ar 
rived on the coast in November; and, as they had not de^ 
turmined on the place for their settlement, parlies were de 
spatched to explore the country, who, after incredible suffering 
from the severity of the weather, found a harbor. Here they 
landed, December 32d, 1620, and began to build a town, which 
they called Plymouth, from the name of the lown which they 
last left in England. 

26. The difficulties and sufferings which they had to en- 
cotinter were sufficient to dishearten men of ordinary resolu- 
tion. Cast upon an unknown and barbarous coast, in a severe 
climate, and at an inclement season ; worn down with men . 
long voyage, excessive fatigue, the severity of the weather, 
and the want of comfortable provisions and habitations, tliey 
were, soon after their arrival, visited with distressing sickness, 
and, in three months, reduced to about one half of their origi- 
nal number. The sickness was so general, that, at some times, 
there were only six or seven well persons in the company. 

37. They instituted a republican form of government, and 
chose- John Carver for their first governor, who, dying in 1621, 
was succeeded by William Bradford. The governor, who 
was chosen annually, had at first but one assistant ; afterwards 
five ; and tlie number was, at length, increased to seven. On 
the opening of the spring, they sowed barley and peas, which 
produced but an indifferent crop. They were assisted in plant 
mg and dressing Indian corn or maize, which they had nevei 
before seen, by Squanto., a friendly Indian : this afforded them 
a great part of their subsiateiice ; and it has ever since been a 
staple production of the country. For several years the whole 
property of the settlers was held in common. 

2S. In order to protect themselves against the hostilities of 
the Indians, they formed a military organization, and Milea 
SlandUh was chosen their captain. — In March, 1621, they 
were visited by Samoset, a sagamore or petty sachem, who ad 
liresscd them with the friendly salutation of " Welcome, Eng- 
lishmen ! Welcome, Englishmen ! " From him they obtained 
important information respecting the country, and learned that, 
not long before, a mortal pestilence had swept off almost all 
rhe Indians in the vicinity. By his assistance they entered 
int I a treaty of peace and friendsliip with Massaspil, sachem 
of the Wamprmoags, who was the most powerful Indian cliief 
m the region. This treaty, w^ich was of great importance te 
the colony, was strictly observed till tl^ ■ commencement of 
Philip's war, ^ period of 54 years. 

39. During subsequent years, there were numerous arrivals 
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of other persons from England, whose character am) riewi 
were similar to those of the first settlers at Plymouih. tn 
1638, the foundation wm laid of the colony of MassachasetU 
Bay^ by a company of adventurers under John EndicoU, svhu 
foiiTied a settlement at Naumkeng, now Salem; and in 1630, 
1,500 persons, under John Winthrop, who was appointed jov 
enior, arrived at Charlestown^AnA soon afterwards commeiicod 
the aettlement of Boston and other towns in the vicinity. 
■ SO, In 1^3, the setllemenl of New Hampsldre was con 
meitced at Dover and Portsmmtl.k, by persons sent out by John 
Mason and Ferdinando Gorges, to whom the country had been 
granted. The former became afYerwards sole proprietor of a 
large part of the counli-y, and the claims of his heirs furnished 
a fruitful source of contention. The settlements were annexed 
lo Massachusetts in 1641, and so continued till 1679, when a 
separate government svas instituted for New Hampshire. 

31. In 1635, the settlement of the colony of Conneciiatt was 
begun, at Windsor and Welhersfield, by about 60 persons from 
Massachusetts ; and, in 1638, the colony of New Haven was 
commenced fay Theophilus Eaton, John Davenport, and othera. 
These colonies were united into one in 1665, 

32. The settlement of Rhode Island was commenced in 
1636, at Providence, by Roger Williams, a minister of the 
Gospel, who had been banished from Massachusetts on accounl 
of bis religious opinions. 

33. As the quiet enjoyment of religious liberty was the lead- 
ing cause of the formation of these settlements, the founders 
af them were particularly solicitous with regard to the support 
and encouragement of religion. Among the early settlers, 
there were many men of talents and liberal education; and a 
wilderness has probably never been planted by a body of men 
who were more mindful of the interests of learning, or more 
attentive to the establishment of schools. In ten yeare after 
(he first settlement of Massachusetts Bay, Harvard College 
was founded at Cambridge. 

31, The colonists were possessed of many excellent trait* 
M character. Their enterprise and industry, their love of 
liberty, their attention to education, their morality and piety 
entitle ihem to respect and admiration. They were not, how 
ever, withou- faults, some of which were vices of the age , 
othera belonged more particularly to themselves. 

35. With reg!i.rd to difierencea in religious opinions, iheii 
Views were narr w and intolerant. In some instances, it was 
enacted, that no e except members of the church should have 
i right to vole a elections, or should be eligible to any offict). 
Their rigid principles also appear in the severity with whick 
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th^ punished many offences, which are not now tonsi.li^red 
B8 properly coming under the cognizance of the civil law 
The close inspection which tliey practised with regard to everj 
man's principles and conduct, secured, for many years, vei^ 
strict morals and great uniformity of doctrines. But it was 
not possible to prevent differences of opinion ; and when these 
arose, the severity with which those, were treated, who avoweg 
unpopular sentiments, occasioned many hearl-burnings and 
mitaal reproaches, 

86. The colonists landed in the country without having ob- 
tained the consent of the natives ; yet the principle upon which 
they proceeded was, hefore taking possession of the lands, to 
procure them by a regular purchase of the Indians, who were 
considered as the rightful owners of the soil. The treatment, 
however, which the Indians in America had generally received 
from European adventurers, had given them too much reason 
to distrust the friendly dispositions of white men ; and it must 
be acknowledged, that the New England colonists, in their 
proceedings with regard to this injured people, were not always 
pacific or just. 

37. In the third year after the formation of the settlement 
at Plymouth, Captain Slandish, at the head of a small party, 
killed a number of Indians who had manifested hostile inten- 
tions. When an account of this transaction was sent to Mr, 
RoMtison, in Holland, in his next letter to the governor, he ex 
claimed, in a manner that docs honor to his feelings, " O that 
you had converted some before you had killed any ! " The 
settlers at Plymoutli and in Massaehusetti Bay, however, had 
but little trouble with the Indians for many years. But the 
colony of Connecticut, in 1637, two years after it was first 
planted, was engaged in a severe contest with the Peqtiods, or 
Pequots, a warlike tribe, inhabiting a district now forming the 
south-east part of that state, "nie Pequods had previously 
made depredations on the infant settlement, and killed several 
individuals. The Indians were entirely defeated, at their set- 
flement and forts on Mystic River, by the colonists, under 
Captfdv Mason, with the loss of between 600 and 700 killed 
and taken prisonei^, being about two thirds of their whole 
number ; and 70 of theic wigwams were also burnt. Of the 
English, only 2 were killed and 16 wounded. 

38. Not long afier this contest, the colonists had strong ap 
prehensions of a general combination of the Indians for estir" 
paling them ; the proceedings of the Dutch and the Frencli 
^80 created alarm. In order, therefore, to promote their a» 
curity and welfare, the four colonies of Massachusetts Bay 
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Plyraoutli, Coiini cticut, and New Hnvcn, united in a <50:ifr^ 
ftracy, in 1643, by the name of tlie United Cohnies of Nea 
England. Each one elected two delegates, wlio were to as- 
semble by rotation, in the different colonies, anoually, or ofteiier 
f necessary. This union, which subsisted a little more than 
40 years, till tlie colonies were deprived of their charters by 
James 11., was of great service in promoting harmony among 
then selves, and increasing their means of defence. In it we 
may siiP the germ of that grand confederacy which led (o 
Ameiican ladependence. 

.39. The most general and (Sestructive Indian war, in whic!! 
Ihe colonies were ever involved, took place in 1675 and 1676 
with Philip, king or sachem of the Wtmpanoags, and son of 
3IassasoU, whose principal residence was at Mount Hope, in 
Rhode Island. He was the most formidable enemy that the 
colonists had ever known ; a man of great talents and un- 
daunted courage, a shrewd politician, and a great warrior. 

40. The Indian tribes, perceiving the English settlements 
extending in every direction, determined to make one great 
and combined effort to avoid the loss of their hunting-grounds, 
their inheritance, their liberty and independence. An exten- 
sive combination was accordingly formed among the different 
IriboB, for the purpose of the total destruction of the colonies ; 
and of this combination Philip was the leader. 

41. A more immediate cause of the war was the circum- 
stance, that SoMsaman, a Christian Indian, gave information to 
the colonists of the plot which had been formed against them, 
for which three Indians, at the instigation of Philip, murdered 
him. The murderers were tried and executed by the English. 
fn order to avenge their dealh, Philip soon commenced his hos- 
.i!o attacks, and, by his agents, drew into the contest most of 
the ribes in New England. 

42. The Indians had now acquired, in some degree, the use 
of fire-arms. Hostilities were conducted with groat spirit and 
Bnergv on both sides, and with tiie usual ferocity of savage 
warfare. The greatest battle, not only during this contest, bir 
in the earlj- history of the country, is known by the name of 
thi) Sioamp Fight, which took place in December, 1675, in tii( 
Narraganset country, at the Indian fortress, in a large swamt 
situated in the western part of what is now ihe township of 
South Kingston. The English, who were commanded by Jo 

. tiah Winsfom, Governor of Plymouth, obtained a great victory, 
yet with the loss of 230 men killed and wounded ; and among 
their slain were six biave captains. About 1,000 of the In- 
dians art suppuaed to have perished, besides many women and 
chiU'piii , and 500 or 600 of their wigwams were burnt. 
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43. The Indians never entirely recovered from flic etteot of 
ihia defeat. They were not, however, subdued, but continued 
their depredations by massacring the inhabitants and burning 
ihe towns. At length, in August, 1676, the great warr'or 
Philip was shot by an Indian whom he had ofiended, and v/na 
joined a party under the famous Captain Benjamin Church. 
ritis was a fatal stroke to the power of the aborigines, and 
exijited the liveliest joy and exultation in the colonies. Most 
of tho hostile Indians soon afterwards submitted, or retroatoil 
from the country. After the termination of this conflict, the 

Srincipal sufferings which the New England colonies endured 
■om ihe hostilities of the Indians took place during the wars 
with the French, who employed the savages as auxiliaries. 

44. This war afflicted almost every family in New England 
with the most painful privations. The whole English popula- 
tion was computed, at this time, to amount to about 60,000 
of which nearly 600 men, comprising a considerable part of 
the strength of the country, fell during the contest, besides 
many women and children ; and others were led into a miser- 
able captivity. About 600 buildings, mostly dwelling-houses, 
were consumed ; 12 or 13 towns were destroyed, many others 
damaged, and many cattle killed. The country was in deep 
mourning, there being scarcely a family or an individual wh-j 
had not lost either a relative or a friend. 

45. The founder of Maryland was Sir George Ctdvert, Lord 
Baltimare., a Roman Catholic, and an eminent statesman, who 
had been secretary to James I. He first visited Virginia, with 
a view to form a settlement of Catholics ; but, meeting there 
with an unwelcome reception, he fixed his attention on the ter- 
ritory to the north of the Potomac, and obtained a grant of it 
from Charles I. From the queen of Charles, Henrietta Maria, 
ihe country was named Maryland. But, before the patent was 
completed. Sir George died, and the grant was given to bia 
eldest son, Cecilius, who succeeded to bis titles, and for up- 
wards of 40 years directed the affairs of the colony, displaying 
an enlightened understanding and a benevolent hearL 

46. Leonard Cahert, brother toCecilius, was appoint* d tho 
first governor ; and he, together with about 200 persons 'i-m 
menced the settlement of the town of S. Marys m lt>34. 
The leading features of the policy adopted in this colony do 
honor to the founders. Universal toleration of rel g on wai 
established, and a system of equity and humanity was (.raUiaed 
with regard to the Indian tribes. 

4" In 1681, the celebrated WiUiam Penn obta.noii of 
23* 
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Charles IJ a gruni of the traci of country afterwards buiiKti 
from him Pennsylvania. It was granted to him in co^side^ 
ation of dehta due from the crown of England for services 
performed by his father. Admiral Penn. In 1682, he arrived 
in the country, accompanied by about 2,000 associates, who 
were, most of them, like himself, of the denomination of 
Friends or Quakers ; and in the next year he laid out the ]ilan 
rif the city of Philadelphia. 

48. This great man and wise legislator made civil and re 
igious I berty the basis of all hia institutions. Christians ol al 
denominations might not only live unmolested, but have a sliitrv 
in the government. In his intercourse with the Indians, he 
was governed by the striclest principles of equity and hu- 
manity, treating them as men and brethren, possessing the 
same rights as white men. Soon after his arrival, he sum- 
moned them to a council, and obtained of them, by fair pur- 
chase, a cession of as much land as his exigencies required. 

49. The same course was pursued by bis followers; the 
treaties were preserved inviolate on both sides ; and a good 
understanding remained uninterrupted for more than 70 years. 
It was seen by mankind, with surprise, thai kindness and gooc 
faith were a better protection than the sword, even to a settle- 
ment planted among savages ; and that this excellent man, by 
hia humane, equitable, and pacific policy, without any warlike 
preparations or means of defence, secured to his colony peace, 
prosperity, and safety, far more effectually than Lycurgvs se- 
cured the same advantages lo hia country, by rendering the 
Spartans a nation of soldiers, 

50. No one of the otlier colonies made so rapid advances in 
population and prosperity as this. The fertility of the soil, the 
salubrity of the climate, the uninterrupted peace with the na- 
livcs, and the enjoyment of civil and religious libertj", held o'.'l 
inducements to the Quakers, and other persecuted and oppretAed 
peaple in E'lrope, lo seek an asylum in Pennsylvania. 

51. In the original foundation of Rhode Island, \y Soger 
Williams , of Maryland, by Lord Ballimore ; and, on a .nore 
extended scale, of Pennsylvania, by William Penn, the free 
toleration oi religion was recognized ; and these were the first 
civi. communities in which this hberal and enlightened prin- 
ciple was legally established and acted upon. The mhabitants 
of the New England colonies, with the exception of Rhode 
Island, in the early ages of their history, as has already been 
mentioned, persecuted those who differed from them with re. 
gard lo religion ; and the inhabitants of Virginia harassed thos< 
<tho dissented from ine Church of England. 
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Oppressive Measures relating to the Colonies : French Wart 
Capture of Louisbarg , Ei^edilion against New England, 
Conqvest of Canada. — From A. D. 1682 to 1763. 

1. From tbj time of the foundation of the first pormanenl 
Eii}i;l.sh settlement in North America, the throne of England 
had been occupied by sovereigns of the Stuart Family, the in* 
(lueiice of whose arbitrary principles tended to increase the 
number of emigrants from Great Britain to America ; but this 
mfliience was ^so felt on this side of the Atlantic as well ai 
on the other. The colonies were repeatedly alarmed by the 
danger of losing their charters, which were at last wrested from 
tliem ; and several of the governors appointed by the crown 
occasioned great uneasiness by their oppressive measures. 

2. A number of Englishmen, after having visited the colo- 
nies, and become, from different reasons, hostile to them, on 
their return to Great Britain, prejudiced the king and council 
against them. Of these, no one so much distinguished himself 
as Edward Randolph, who was sent over to America by 
Charles II., in 1676, and who, according to his own account, 
crossed the Atlantic 16 times in nine years, chiefly for the 
purpose of destroying the liberties of New England. This 
purpose he finally accomplished, and a writ was issued against 
ihe several charters in 1683. 

3. Sir Edmund Andros, who had been for some time Gov- 
Rrnor of New York, was appointed by James II. governor also 
of New England. He arrived in Boston, in 1686, and suin 
moned the colonies to surrender their charters. The chartei 
of Massachusetts was given up, but that of Connecticut was 
lioncealed, by Captain IVadswortk, in the hollow of an oak in 
l-Iartford. Sir Edmund began with- high professions cf ;:is 
good intentions ; but he soon threw off the mask, governed in 
ihf most oppressive manner, and attempted to render h'mseif 
as despotic in America as the* king was disposed to be iH 
England. 

4. Happily, however, the reign of tyranny was of sb^rt di!. 
ration . the arbitrary proceedings of James 11. had rendered 
riim so odious, that he was compelled to flee from his kingdom. 
The news of the Revolution of 1688, in England, and the ac- 
cession of William and Mary to the throne, was received, in 
this country, with ecstasy, and was regarded as an event which 
brought deliverance from despotism to America, as well as ta 
•aroat Brlain. The inhabitants of Boston seized Sir Edmund, 
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together with Randolpli and about 50 others, and f ut them » 
eloso confinement, where they were kept till the leaders were 
ordered back to England for trial. Connecticut and Rhodu 
[sSand immediately resumed their charters, and reestablisheil 
ibeir former government. 

5. The people of Massachusetts Bay petitionee! the king fcr 
t restoration of their charter. This was, however, refused 
but a new charter, less favorable lo liberty than the old one 
was granted, in 1692, by which the colonies of MassiicliuselH 
Bay and Plj inoufh wore united into one, by the name of Mas- 
lackusetts ; to which were also annexed the provinces of Maine 
and Hcjva Scotia. 

6. Under the old charier, the governor, together with all iha 
magiEtrates and officers of slate, was chosen annually by the 
general assembly, tiie members of which and the assistants of 
Die governor were elected by the freemen of tlie colony. By 
the new charter, the appointment of the governor, lieutenant- 
governor, secretary, and the officers of the admiralty, waa 
laken from the colonists, and was vested in the crown. The 
eight of choosing representatives was the only privilege which 
was aliowed to the people. In order lo render the change 
more acceptable, (he king appointed ( 1693) Sir William Phips, 
a native of Maine, the first governor under the charter. 

7. Scarcely had tlie colonies emerged from one scene of 
trouble before they were involved in another. The Revolu- 
tion in England restored, in a great measure, their liberties ; 
but it soon subjected them to the evils of war with the French 
&nd the Indians. The war, during the reign of William and 
Mary, lasted from 1690 to the peace of Ryswick, in 1697! 
ihat during the reign of Queen Anne, from 1702 to the peacii 
of Utrecht, in 1713. 

8. During the 35 years preceding the peace of Utrecht, he 
country had enjoyed only four or five years of exemption from 
war. For several years, not less than a fifth part of ilie in- 
habitants, able to bear arms, wsre in actual service, and some- 
tkiM^s one half of the militia.' Those who were not in service 
were obliged m guard their fields and families at home, and 
were subject to constant alarms. The resources of the coun- 
try were greatly diminished; the aspect of aifaii-s gloomy 
many fields unfilled extensive tracts desolated ; the groivU 
[)f (he colonies exceedingly checked ; their frontiers laid waste 
several towns burnt ; and the greatest barbarities perpetrated. 

9. It has been computed that, during those wars in the col 
3dies of New England and New York, as many as 8,000 young 
^iftn, Uir flower of the counti'y, fell by the sword of the enemy 
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or by diseases contracted in the public service. Most of th» 
Tainiiies were in mourning ibr the loss of friends, who wert 
"ither killed or led into a miserable captivity. 

10. ,\fter the peace of Utrecht, tho colonics enjoyed, foi 
some years, a state of comparative tranquillity. But, in 1744; 
another wi r broke out between Great Britain and France, of 
which th3 effects were fell in America, and which was here 
tendered memorable, chiefly by the capture of Louishurg, on 
the island of Cape Breton, by troops from New England, un. 
det the command of Genf,r(u Sir William Fepperell, Looib- 
biirg had been fortified by the French at a vast expense, and 
was a place of such immense strength, as to be called the l)vn- 
kirk or Gibraltar of America; and the reduction of it was 
deemed an object of the highest importance lo New England. 

11. The troops under the command of General Pepperell, 
amounting to 4,070, the greater part from Massacl usetls, ar- 
rived at Canso, on the 4th of April, 1745, and, in three weeks 
after, were joined by Commodore Warren, with four ships from 
England. The siege was soon after commenced, and contmued 
till the 16th of June, when Louisburg, together with the island 
of Cape Breton, was surrendered by the French commander. 

12. The news of this brilliant achievement occasioned great 
exultation in the colonies, and encouraged them to attempt the 
conquest of all the French possessions in North America. Il 
also roused the govemmeol of France to seek revenge ; and, 
in 1746, an armament, under the Duke d^Anville, w&s sent to 
America, consisting of 11 ships of the line, and 30 smaller 
vessels of war, besides transports, with upwards of 3,000 regu- 
lar troops, and 40,000 stands of arms for the use of the Cana- 
dians and Indians. The object of this armament, which was 
the most formidable that had ever been sent lo North America 
was to recover Louisburg, and to distress, if not to conquer, 
yew England 

13 The first mtelligence of the sailing of this fleet filled the 
iolon'o'i with consternation, but they were delivered from 
tiieii fears in a most extraoidinary and providential manner. 
I'll!! (leet had a long and disastroua passage, and sustained so 
greiit damages by storms, and losses by shipwrecks, that, on its 
arrival, the force was reduced more than one half. A mortal 
Bii:kness |)ievailed among the troops, which carried ofl" a great 
part of them; an] the two principal commanders died sud- 
denly, one or both of them by suicide, in a fit of despair. 

14. The remaining ships returned singly to France, without 
having accomplished a single object of the expedition; and the 
ivhole design against the colonies was frustrated without tlM 
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mlerveution of human aid. — By the peace o( Aix-la-HapeJe 
in 1748, Louisbiirg was given up to France, to the nc snial 
mortification of the colonies. 

15. TheFreiich,havingbeen the first discoverers of ihc rivci 
Mississippi, claimed the country watered by it and its tvitj.ita' 
ries ; and, in the succeeding period of peace, they made ureni 
exertions to connect their colonies of Canada and Lo iiiana, bj 
oxleadinff the line of military posts from Lake Ontario to lilt- 
01 to, and down that river and the Mississippi to New Oih ans 

16. A company of persons belonging to England and Vir 
ginia, associated by the name of the Ohto Comj'a/iff, obtained 
from the Iting a grant of 600,000 acres of land, on anil near 
tlie Ohio, for the purpose of carrying on tjie fur trade with the 
Indians, and settling the counlry ; and Uipy p-^tablished some 
trading- houses on the river. But, as the French claimed au 
exclusive right to this counlry and its trade, they 'seized some 
of the traders, and carried them prisoners lo Canada 

17. The company complained loudly of these aggressions 
on a territory which had been ceded to it as a part of Vii^inia , 
and Robert Dimoiddie, the governor, having laid the subjeel 
before the assembly of thai colony, it was determined tliat il 
should be demanded, in the name of the king, that the French 
should desist from designs which were deemed a violation of 
existing treaties. George Washington, then in his 22d year 
was, in 1753, sent on this service to M. de St. Pierre, the 
French commandant-on the Ohio, who stated to Washington, 
that he had acted according to his orders. 

18. The British government, being informed of the designs 
of the French, directed the Americans to oppose (hem by force 
of arms. A regiment was soon formed, and put under the 
command of Washington, who was appointed colonel. Troops 
were raised throughout the colonies ; naval and land forces 
were sent from Fmgland ; and expeditions were, in 1755, sent 
against Nova Scotia, Crown Point, and Niagara. 

19. Another expedition against Fort dv Qaesne [now PiltS' 
burg] was commanded by General Braddock, who had two 
English regiments, and a body of colonial troops under Colonel 
Washington, the whole amounting to 1,200. Braddock was an 
jfficer of reputation, but neither he nor his English soldtera 
knew anything of savage warfare ; and, being attacked by s 
party of French and Indians in ambush, be was entirely de- 
feated, and himself slain. Of 86 officers, 63 were killed and 
woucded, and about half of llie privates. Washington who 
had two horses shot under him, and four balls shot throvigh hia 
coat, led oiF the remainder of the troops, remained imhurt, an^ 
■oquired a h!gh reputation for his good management, 
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20. Tlie expedition against Crown Poi-U was commanded 
Sn General Johnson, who was met by the French army, undei 
Ihe command of Dieskmt, on the banks of Lake George. A 
battle ensued, in which Dieskau was repulsed, with the loss of 
700 or SOO men, and himself mortally wounded ; but no at- 
teniirt wns marie upon Crown Point The expodilion agaiosl 
Niagara and Fort Fronteiiac, under the command of Governor 
Shirley of Massachusetts, was delayed till it became too lale 
:i! the season to effect anything ; and the campaign ' 1 scd 
widiDjt any one of the objects of the three expeditions .■.d.virig 

21. The war, which had been carried on two yeai« wilha-H 
any formal proclamation, was at length declared in I'ISG. '1 hii 
Marquis de Montcalm succeeded Dieskau ; and the chief com- 
mand of the English troops was first given to the Earl of Low- 
rfora, and afterwards to General AhercromHe. Montcalm waa 
an able commander, but the British generals were weak and 
inethcient ; and the campaigns of 1756 and 1757 brought re- 
proach both upon them and the British government, and occa- 
sioned chagrin and disappointment in the colonies. Bui a 
change having taken place (1757) In the English ministry, and 

William, Pitt (afterwards Lord Chatkam) being placed at the 
head of the administration, everything immediately assumed a 
new aspect. 

22. This great man, who waa popular in America, addressee 
a circular letter to the colonial governors, assuring them thai 
an effectual force should be sent from England, and calling 
upon them to raise as large bodies of men as the population 
would allow. The numJier of men brought into the service 
wiis 50,000, of which 20,000 were raised in America. Three 
expeditions were resolved on for the year 1758 ; the first 
against Louisbtirg, the second against iKconderoga, and the 
diird against Fort du Qiifsne. 

23. In the expedition agfiinst Louisburg, the land fores* 
amoui ting to 14,000, were led by General Amherst, next to 
n'nom in command was General Wolfe; and a large naval 
irmatnent was commanded by Admiral Boscawtn. After a 
onn-iiderablo resistance, the fortress was surrende.'ed, with tne. 
garrison, consisting of nearly 6,000 men, and a grnat quaniiij 
of military stores. This was the severest blow the French had 
received since the commencement of the war. 

94. The attack on Tieonderoga was conducted by General 
Ahercrjmine, the commander-in-chief; but, owing to his inju- 
dicious management, he was repulsed with the loss of about 
2,000 rnen. A detachment of 3,000 men, under Coftrae; Btad. 
tit H took and destroyed Fori Fronlenac. The exoediiiot 
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against Fort du Qutsne was coiiducied by General Fo-bea, wHn 
look p(fflSf!Ssion of the post, and changed its name to Pillsburg 
After the disaster at Ticonderoga, AhercromMe feil into con- 
lempt, and the chief command was given to General Amherst. 

25. The campaign of 1759 hod for its object the entire con- 
quest of Canada. The British army was divided into three 
parts : ihe first division, under General Wolfe, was to malte an 
attemp'; on Qtteiec; the second, under General Am,)ier&i:^a^ 
to attack Ticonderoga and Crown Poivt ; and tlie third, uiidf 
Gmeral Prideaua:, was to be directed against the strongnoW 
of Niagara. 

26. On the approach of Amherst, Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point were evacuated. Niagara was besieged, and, after a se- 
vere action, it fell into tlie hands of the English; but, foui 
days before the conquest, General Pridemus: was liilled. 

27. By tlie taking of these forts, great advantages were 
gained ; but a far more important and arduous enterpnse waa 
intrusted to the heroic General Wolfe. This was the reduction 
of Quebec, a place of immense strength, both by nature and 
art, and protected by about 10,000 men, under that able and 
hitherto successful general, Montcalm. But the difficulties 
which the English general had to surm.ount served only to in- 
flame his ardent mind, and his military enthusiasm. Having 
landed his army, consisting of 8,000 men, on the island of Or- 
leans, below Quebec, he made some unsuccessiui .attempts to 
reduce the city. 

28. He then conceived (he hold design of scaling, during 
the night, a steep precipice on the north bank of the river, and 
in this way to reach the Heights or Plains of Abraham behind 
the city, where it was least defensible. This he effected t>efore 
Montcalm waa aware of his design, and the whole army was 
arrayed ^xi Ihe plains before sunrise. A hot battle followed, 
in which the French were entirely defeated, with the loss of 
1,500 men, and their four principal commanders : the English 
lost 500, together with their two first officers. The two gre&' 
rivals, Wo^e and Montcalm, were both mortally wounded l)u 
fore the battle was terminated. 

29. Wolfe, having received a fatal wound, was carried tc 
Ihe rear ; where, at his request, he was raised up, that he mig."!! 
take a view of the engagement. Faint with the loss of blood 
aiid his eyes dimmed Dy the approach of death, he was roused 
at the words, " They fly, they fly ! " " Who fly ? " he ex- 
■ilaimed. He was told, "The enemy!" "Then," said the 
hero, " I die contented " ; and, having said this, he expired in 
•he moment of victory. — The same military enthusiasm ani- 
Tited Montcalm Being told that he could not continue hkhc 
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[hail a Few hours, he said, " It is so much the beftcr ; I slial; 
aot ilteti lii'e to see tlic -iirrender of Quebtse," 

30. Five days after this battle, the city oT Quebec -iurreii' 
liiroJ to the Engliah army and fleet ; and, in the following yeai 
( 1760), all Canada submitted. By the peace of Paris, in 1763, 
the French northern possessions in America — Canada, Nov\t 
Scotia, and the island of Cape Breton — were confirmed to 
ISiilH'n. The success of this war, joyful as it was to England, 
wa.3 still more so to the Colonies, who now expected a release 
fiom the heavy calamities which they had long suflered frim 
hoar.i'.-.tiea with the French and Indians. 



SECTION III. 

IKspules between Great Britain and the Colonies ; Commence' 
ment of Hostilities ; Battles of hexinglon and Bunker Hill ; 
Declaration of Independence. — From, A. D. 1763 to 1776, 

1. The colonists, from the time of the first settlement of the 
country, had been ardea 1 a a hed o 1 be y a 1 mely 
jealous of any invasion of he r It. Fho en ^n f o 
England to America had been nduced to lea e he a ve 
land principally by the de tha hey m gl escape f op 
pression and arbitrary po ve ad gl enjoy f eedo n bo h 
civil and religious. T! ey he si ed I owe e a s o j, a tach 
mcnt to the parent country as the land of their forefatheia, 
always acknowledged themselves sulgects of the crown of 
Gieat Britain, and were loyal and faithful subjects. 

2. Nol withstanding their various embarrassments, the long 
and distressing wars with the Indians and French, and the 
severe restrictions which were imposed by Great Britain upon 
liieir trade, and which were borne, in some instances, with ei 
Ireme impatience, — yet, amidst these difficulties, the Cok.'.-.ies 
iriade rapid progress in wealth and population, and in all hi 
arts of civil life ; and, at the peace of 176St, they had riser! U 
;i 'ligh state of prosperity. They abounded in spirited anJ ac 
tive individuals of ait denominations. 

3. After the conquest of Canada had freed them froci the dis 
Iresscs occasioned by war with the French and savages, anil 
given them a short interval of repose, troubles assailed them 
from a new and unexpected quarter. The mother country be 
gan speedily to assert her sovereignty over them, and to intei' 
fere in their civil concerns in a manner which excited the most 
Bcrio IS alarm. 
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4. The war, wViioh Great Bi-itaiti had carried on iv. d^ tdc . 
of her Ameiican possessions, had made a vast addition t) h*n 
national debt and greatly increased the burdens of her sub- 
jects ; and a [ilan of raising a revenue, by taxing the Colonies, 
was formed by parliament, under pretext that the mother coun- 
try migh abtain indemnification for the expenses of the war. 

5. Bu; it was maintained, on the other hand, by Ihe Colonies, 
(hat, if tiie war had been waged by Great Britain on their ac. 
Goiint, it was because they were useful to her ; ihat, by the 
bJvantages which she derived from the monopoly of their com- 
merce, she was interested in their defence ; that, by the happj 
termination of the war, they derived no benefit which was not 
a soi.'Ce of ultimate profit to the mother country; and thai 
their own exertions hiid been greater in proportion to their 
ability than bei-s. They also urged their claim fo all the rights 
of English subjects, and -mainialned that, of these rights, none 
was more indisputable than that no subject could be deprived 
of his property but by his own consent, expressed in pei'son ot 
bv his representatives. 

6. .In the beginning of the year 1764, parliament passed an 
act by which dulies were laid on goods imported from such 
West India islands as did not belong to Great Britain ; and Mr. 
GrenvUle, the prime minister, proposed a resolution, " that it 
would be proper to charge certain stamp duties on the Colo- 
nies," but postponed the consideration of that subject to a fu- 
ture session. These proceedings occasioned great uneasiness 
and alarm, and were remonstrated against hy the Colonies. 

7. The system, however, was persisted in by parliament, 
and, early in the next year, the Stamp Act was passed (1765), 
laying a duty on all paper used for instruments of writing, as 
deeds, notes, &c., and declaring writings oil unstamped mate- 
r'lls to be null and void. The news of this measure ca:ised 8 
great sensation throughout the country. The assembly of Fir. 
'inia, being in session when the information arrived, first de^ 
clared its opposition to the act by a number of spirited reaolu 
tions, which were brought forward by Patrick Henri/ ; and thu 
»swimbly of Mas8ac}atael,f.i, before what had been done in Vir. 
ginia w-as known, besides passing resolutions opposed la the 
claims of the British parliament, Inolt measures to secure Ih". 
benofit of united counsels in the common cause, and proposed 
a Generril Congress, from the several Colonies, to be held al 
New York. In all the Colonies, a determined spirit of res/st- 
ance was soon manifested. 

6. When the news of the stamp act arrived at Bostcn, the 
oells were muffled, and rung a funeral peal. The crown offi' 
tera were insulted ; their houses broken open or demolisheil 
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tind, among other cutrages, the populace des royed a vjluable 
Eollection of original papers belonging to the governor, Tliomat 
Uutc-hinson, and relating to the history of America. A sirnilai 
spirit was manifested in the other Colonies ; and, in New York, 
[he act was hawked about the streets with a Death's head 
affixed to it. and styled "The Folly of England and the Euin 
of America." The merchants also associated, and agreed to 
a resolution not to import any more goods from Greiit Bri atij 
uutt" tbs act sliould be repeated. 

9. A Colonial Congress, consisting of 28 delegates, appriiit' 
ei 'iv the assemblies of nine of the Colonies,- assembled on tiio 
7ln of October, in 1765, at New York, and published a d<:clar- 
ation of their rights and their grievances, insisting particularly 
on the right of exclusively taxing themselves, and complaining 
loudly of the stamp act. The merchants of Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia, entered into an agreement not to im- 
port or sell any British goods so long as the offensive mecisure 
should be continued. So general was the opposition, that the 
stamp officers, in all the Colonies, were compelled to resign ; 
and the act was never executed. A change look place in the 
British cabinet, and through the exertions of Mr. Pitt, Lord 
Camden, and others, the stamp act was repealed in March, 
1766 ; but the repeal was preceded by a declaration of parlia- 
ment, " that they had, and of right ought to have, power to 
bind the Colonies in all cases whatsoever." 

10. The favorite project of the British ministry, of taxing 
America, was still persisted in ; and in June, 1767, an act waa 
passed by parliament, imposing a duty on tea, paper, glass 
and painters' colors To ren 'er the net effi-ctual, a custom- 
house was established m Boston, *ith a board of commissioners 
for the Colonies , and in September 1768, two Bi ti'h regi 
ments arrived in the town Another most arbitrary measure 
of parliament, which gave great offence, was a pioposiUoii hat 
offenders in MassichusPtts ihould be sent 10 England for In it 

11. The feelings of the Amencao" weie now yfatly (Xia 
perated. To a fiee ind high spirited peoplf , the present e of 
an insolent soldierj, -sent with a design to intimidnie tWm, 
ca!/ld not but be e\lrt.mclj odious and provokmg The caosei 
of irritation were numeious , quairels diilj occuned betwfc n 
tiie 90 diers and the populace , and on the 5th of March, 1770 
an affray took place between a detachmpnt of troops undc^ 
Captain Preston, and some of the mhabitants of Boston, in 
which three of the latter were killed and five dangeiously 
wounded. The funeral of the deceased was conducted witli 
great pomp and ^■eremonj' expressive of thu public gnef and 
U'di(Tnation. Alter the leelings of the people had in xomv 
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measure, sitbsidi.'d, Capliiin Preslon and his soldiei? wen 
]>roughl to U-ial befoi* a court of the province, and a jury of 
Uie neighborhood. They had for their counsel John Adimt 
and Josiah Quhicy, two leaders of the popular party, and were 
bU acquitted, cjccept two, who were convicted of numslaughter 

12. During this year (1770), Lord North was appointed 
prime minister of England, and all the duties wore reiwsaled 
except the one of llcree pence per pound on tea. By this ilie 
Britisii ministry intended lo establish their right to raise, a 
iRvtnue ill the Colonies; but the Americans were determined 
X. resist the principle of taxation in every shape. — The year 
of 1771, in relation to the matters in controversy, was noi dis- 
tinguished by any important event. 

13. In July, 1772, the representatives of Massachusetta 
jiassed resolutions, expressing great dissatisfaction with the 
new regulation of the British government, by which thti gov 

■ omor was 10 have his support from the crown. This measure 
they declared to be " an infraction of their charter." But the 
governor defended the measure. The inhabitants of Boston 
h-^ld a town meeting in November, in relation to this subject. 
A committee of correspondence was appointed ; and a report, 
setting forth the rights and the grievances-of the colonists, waa 
printed and circulated through the towns of the province. The 
towns generally responded to the report, declaring their opinion 
that their charter had, in many respects, been grossly violated. 

14. In 1773, the inhabitants of New York and Philadelphia 
returned to England the tea ships which were sent to those 
cities ; but the people of Boston having failed in their attempts 
to cany into effect the same measure, about twenty persons, 
disgu'sed like Indians, went on board the vessels, and threw the 
tea, cons[i3ting of 343 chests, into the harbor. 

15. — (1774.) — In consequence of these measures, parlia- 
ment passed further hostile acts ; and Boston, being regarded 
as the chief seat of rebellion, was selected as an object of ven- 
goance. By one of the acts, called the " Boston Port BUI,'' 
all intercourse by water with that town was prohibited ; the 
government and public officers were removed to Salem ■ and 
sower was given to the governor to send persons charged with 
high treason to be tried in Great Britain. A great part of the 
inhabitants of Boston were suddenly deprived of the means of 
subsistence ; but their sufleringa were relieved by contributions 
forwarded from different parts. All these vindictive measures 
only served more firmly to unite the Americans in tlieir resist 
inee to the mother country, 

16. In May, General Gage, the commander-in-chief of tlW' 
Biitiili forces in North A tierica, arrived in Bos 
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gioned as Governor of Massac liusetts, in place of Hutcninson 
m<) shortly after, two more regiments landed with artillery and 
nnJilary stores, — events which indicated the determination of 
the Bri'.ish government to reduce the Colonies to siibmisaion bj 

17. When the Americans saw, by these proceedings, that a 
reconciliation was no longer to be expected, and thai their 
rights were to be defended by an appeal to force, tiiey look 
measures to prepare themselves for the contest. A commit- 
tee of correspondence was formed by distinguished men iri 
Maasachusetls, who framed an agreement, called a Sohir-i 
league and Covenant, by whicli they determined to su?penJ 
all intercourse with Great Britain, until their rights should be 
restored. 

18. The general court of Massachusetts resolved that a con- 
gross of the Colonies was necessary : they also anrolled a body 
Df men to be prepared for marching at a minute's notice, and 
Iherefore -called miwate-men ; appointed five general officers to 
command them; formed a committee of safety; and took 
measures to collect military stores at Concord and Worcester, 

19. On the 4th of September, deputies from eleven of the 
Colonies met at Philadelphia, and the next day, having formed 
Ihemselves into a congress, chose Peyton Randolph, of Vir. 
ginia, president, and C/tarks Thompson, secretary. This body, 
genera"lly known by ihe name of the First Continental Con- 
p-ess, ifas composed of 55 members, most of whom were men 
of distinguished chamcter and Uilents. They published a de- 
claration of the rights of the Colonies ; agreed to suspend all 
commercial intercourse with Great Britain; and drew up an 
address to the king, another to the people of Great Britain, 
and a third to the Colonies. These able stale papers were 
highly applauded by Lord Chatham in the British parliament, 

30. The disparity between thf two contending parties was 
immense. Great Britain *as the first maritime power in the 
Horld, and possessed great wealth, vast resources, well-disci- 
plined armies, and experienced and able fiilitary and nuva 
commanders. The Colonies possessed none of these advan 
lages, and had no general government to control the conleniling' 
ii.tcrests of the different parts. They were almost eniireiy 
destitute of experienced officers, of disciplined troois, of arms 
.ind munitions of war, of armed ships, and of revurue. Theii 
want of these essential articles, particularly of regukir and dis- 
ciplined troops, of good arms and ammunition, and more es- 
Docially of money, embarrassed ail their operations during the 
conti'iuance of the war. Their resolution tr Engage in ih^ un 
flqual contest was regarded, in Englwid, with the utmost con 
24* 
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tempt ; and ii was confinently expected, b/ the BrilLsIi ministry 
thai their efforts woulil be speedily and easily crushed. 

21. — (1775.) — When the proceedings of the Americai 
eoDgr^ss were laid before parliament, a joint address of both 
Rouses was presented to the king, declaring Ihal a rebellion 
actually existed in Massachusetts, and beseeching his majesty 
to suppress it. In the winter and spring of 1775, the ai-niy io 
Braton was increased to 10,000, which number was doemeJ 
Hu3ic ent Ic reduce the rebellious Colonies to submissicn. 

2.i Soon after, a bill was brought forward in parliameni hy 
Lord North, which he termed a conciliatory proposition, \\ie 
tturpoit of which was, that when any colony should make pro- 
vision for contributing its proportion to the common defence, 
and make such provision also for the support of its civi! gov- 
fimmenl as should be approved by his majesty and the parlia- 
ment, the British government would abstain from taxing such 
colony, and confine itself to commercial regulations. ' The 
design of this proposition was to unite Great Britain, and di- 
vide America ; but it was universally rejected by the Colonies, 
and by the congress assembled at Philadelphia. It was derided 
tilso by the friends of America in parliament as nugatory, 
s the rights not the mode, of taxation which (he Col- 



23, In February, General Gage sent a party of troops to 
Salem, to seize some cannon which had been lodged there ; 
but finding, on their arrival, that the cannon had been removed, 
they marched back unmolested. In April, he sent another 
body of troops, under Colonel Smith and Major Piteairn, to 
Beize some military stores at Concord. The march, though in 
the night, was discovered ; and early in the morning of tho 
19th of "he month, as they passed through LeMngton, aboul 
70 mei. jelonging to the minute company of that town, were 
found on the green, or common, under arms. Major Piteairn, 
riding up to them, called out, " Disperse, disperse, you rebels ! " 
Not being ob"ved, he dischar^d his pistol, and ordered hii' 
troop5 to fire Eight Americans were killed, and severa, 
wounled. Thu» began the sanguinary contest which issued 
\a the establisbmenl of American Independence. 

24. Having dispersed the militia at Lexington, the British 
troops proceeded to Concord, and destroyed some miiilarv 
Blores collected m that town. On their return, tht passage of 
jL bridge over Concord River was disputed ; a skirmish ensued, 
which was attended with some loss on both sides. The peopia 
>f the neighborhood were soon in arms, and attacked the re- 
treating troops in all directions ; some firing behind stone wallj 
tnd tni^a, and others pressing upon their rear, till they had re 
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hinted as far as I.exington, where tliey were pa ^d by a rt if 
foi-tiement, which secured their retreat to Boston, after a loss 
of 65 killed and 180 wounded. Of the Americans, 50 were 
killed and 34 wounded. 

25. The affair at Lexington was a signal for war. The 
forts, magazines, and arsenals, throughout the Colonies, were 
instantly secured for the use of the Americans. Regular forcea 
weru raised ; ao army of about 20,000 men was collected in. the 
vicinity of Boston, and soon increased by a considerable body 
of tioops from Connecticut, under Co/oneZ {afterwards General) 
Pidiuan. By these forces llie British troops were closely blocked 
up in the peninsula of Boston. 

26. An expedition, commanded by Colonel Etiian Allen and 
Coloml Benedict Arnold^ wvis seMloTieond&roga ; and another 
commanded by Colonel Warnii, , to Crovm Point ; and both 
those important fortresses were soon secured. 

27. The provincial congress of Massachusetts, which was in 
session at the time of the affair at Lexington, despatched an 
account of the transaction to England, with depositions to prove 
that the British troops were the aggressors. They declared 
their loyally to the crown, but protested that tliey would not 
submit to the tyranny of the British ministry. " Appealing to 
Heaven for the justice of our cause," they added, " we deter- 
mine to die or be free." 

28. The second Continental or General Congress met at Phil- 
adelphia, in May, and the appellation of the United Colotmt 
was assumed. The congress recommended the observance of 
a day of humiliation, to implore the blessings of Heaven on 
■.heir sovereign, the King of Great Britain, and the interposition 
il' Divine aid to remove their grievances, and restore harmony 
-etween the parent state and the Colonies, on constitutional 

39. Towards the end of May, considerable rein force menta 
of British troops arrived at Boston, together with GeneraJi 
Howe, Bwgoyne, and Clinton, officers who had aequirfd a 
high reputation in the preceding war between England and 
France. Martial law was proclaimed; but a show of recon- 
ciliation was still held out by the offer of General Gage, in the 
king's name, of pardon to all such as should return fo their al- 
legiance, with the exception of two of the most active patnota 
in Massachusetts, John Hancock and Samwel Adams, the for- 
mer of whom was chosen president of the genera) congress 
then in session. 

30. It was determined by the Americans to annoy, and, if 
- possible, lo dislodge, the British forces in Boston ; and, for ihit 
purpose, a detachment of 1000 men, under the command »f 
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Colonel Prescott, was oi'dered, on the I6[h of June, to throw 
up a breasl-work on Bunker Hill, in Charlestown. Tliej 
prosecuted the design so silently and -^peditiotisly, that tJiej 
nad noarly completed the redoubt by ;he return ofdaylight, 
without being discovered. Soon after the dawn, the British 
began to cannonade the worlts from their ships; and, in the 
morning, the Americans received a reinforcement of 500 mer. 

31. About noon {17(ft of June), General Howe, at the liead 
of 3,000 men, advanced to make an attack upon the w* rks. 
'I'Le file of the Americans was dreadful, insomuch that Ihc 
nhale Biitish line recoiled, and was thrown into great disorder; 
b;it, from the failure of ammunition, the Americans wens 
obliged to retreat. The loss of ihe English amounted to 1,054 
in killed and wounded ; that of (he Americans, to 453 ; and 
among their killed was the lamented Major-Gmerrd Warren, 
who iiastened to the field of battle as a volunteer. While the 
British troops were advancing, orders were given to set fire to 
Charlestown; and the whole town, consisting of about. 400 
houses, was laid in ashes. This barbarous act, which was of 
no advantage to the enemy, served still further to exasperate 
the Americans. 

32. Congress resolved on measures of defence ; drew up a 
second petition to the king, and addresses to the people of 
Great Britain and of Canada, setting forth iheir reasons for 
taking up arms; and organized a continental army. It was a 
point of immense importance to select a suitable man for com- 
mander-in-chief. Fortunately, their choice, by a unanimous 
vote, fell upon George Washingion, a member of their body 
from Virginia, who, in the late French war, had distinguished 
himself by his courage and talents. He received from ndlure 
a mind of extraordinary capacity, and was endowed with an 
uncommon degree of perseverance, prudence, and bravery ; 
while the soundness of his judgment, the elevation of his char- 
acter, and the purity of his motives, were calculated to inspire 
the highest confidence. He entered immediately upon the du. 
ites of his office ; and, on the 2d of July, he arrived at Crat 
Widge, where he established his head-quarters. 

33 Congress, af^er choosing the commander-in-chief, ap 
pointed four major-generals and eight brigadiers for Ihe codii 
nenlal army. The major-generals were Arletnas Ward, Charles 
Lee, Philip Sekviiler, and Israel Putnam ; the brigadier-gene- 
rala, Selh Pomroy, Richard Montgomery, Dmid Wooster, Wil- 
Ham Heath, Joseph SpeMcer, John Thomas, John SnUivtm, and 
Nathaniel Greene, Horatio Gales was appointed adjutant 
general, with the rank of brigadier. 

34 III pursuance of ji plan of suarding the fronliera bj 
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rsking Conatia, an expedition wa s, ^ p ce 

jndcr the commanil of General and M ^o- y 

but the former returning, to ho d a ea y he I ans, 

wns prevented hy sickness from aoa n on g the amy and 
the chief command devolved up n he atte Hav ng It 
Fort Ckamhlee and St. John's, heaac o M n cd \\ \ 
surrendered without resistance; nee e p oceeded ra d y 
.0 Quehec. 

;i5. Colonel Arnold, with aboi 1 000 en had been e 
fioju Cambridge lo penetrate to tha c ty by way of the Ken 
iieltec and the wilderness. Aftei a ma-ch n whch e and 
hia troops were exposed to aln os nc ed le sufier ngs he 
joined Montgomery before Quebec n Nove Tibe They n ade 
a desperate attempt to carry the city by assault, m which, after 
displaying the highest intrepidity, they were repulsed, with a 
loss of upwards of 400 killed and wounded ; and General Mont- 
gomery was slain. Early in the next season, the Americans 
entirely evacuated Canada. 

36. While hostilities were thus carried on in the north, the 
InhabitantK of Virginia, who had, from the commencement of 
the controversy, been in the foremost rank of opposition, were 
engaged in a contest with the royal governor. Lord Drntmore, 
whose intempenite measures advanced the cause which he at- 
tempted io ov(,rlhrow. in the end, he was forced to take 
refuge with his family on board a man-of-war. For some 
time, he carried on a predatory warfare against the Colonies, 
by landing detachments of troops from the ships; and, after 
having destroyed or taken llie military stores of the Colonies at 
Norfolk, he caused that town, on the 1st of January, 1T76, to 
be laid in ashes ; but he was finally driven from the coast. 

37. In like manner the royal governors of North and South 
Carolina were expelled by the people ; and, before the end of 
'he jear IT75, all the oid governments of the Colonies were 
dissolved. Many adherents io Great Britain (styled Tories), 
hdwtver, remained in the country ; and in some of the Colonies 
liifiy were numerous and powerful : pari of them, being men 
r( piinciple, remained quiet; others were active in their hoa* 
iiiily, and contributed to weaken the opposition ,o the Biilish 
a-ms. — In October, General Gage embarked for England, and 
th ) cliicf command of the British forces devolved upon General 
Sir William Howe. 

38. — (1776.) — The American army, investing Boston, 
nmounted to about 15,000 men; but it was unaccustomed to 
discipline, and, in a great measure, destitute sf good arms, am^ 
munition, clothing, and experienced officers ; and for want ol 
gunpowder, and for othev reasons, was rendered inactive during 
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the summer and autumn of 1775. In the latter part tl he 
winter, Guoeral Washington resolved to cxpfil the British fioir, 
Boston : in order to divert tlieir attention, a severe cannonade 
was commenced upon them by the Americans, on the 2d of 
March ; and, on the night of the 4th, a battery was erected, 
with surprising despatch, on Dorchester Heights, a position 
from which the American troops might greatly annoy the ships 
in the harbor and the soldiers in the town. 

39. General Howe prepared to attack the works, but a storm 
prevented him till they were rendered so strong that It waa 
deemed inespedienl. The only alternative now was to evacu- 
ate the town ; which having been done. General Washinaton 
tn the 17ih of March, entered triumphantly into Boston, where 
he was joyfully received, as a deliverer, by the oppressed in- 
habitants. 

40. On the 28th of Juae, an attack was made by Sir Petei 
Parker, with a naval force, on the fort on Sullivan's Island, with 
B, design to reduce Charleston, in Soutl. Carolina. The fire was 
returned with great effect from the fort, which was commanded 
by Colonel Moidtrie, and the British were compelled to retreat, 
with much damage to their ships, ai.d with a loss of upwards 
of 200 men in killed and wounded. The fort. In compliment 
to the commander, was, from that time, called Fort Moultrie. 

41. The news of the battle of Bunker Hill excited astonish- 
ment in England. The partisans of the ministry had been 
accustomed to speak of the American troops in terms of the 
utmost contempt; but it now appeared thai they were engaged 
in a sanguinary contest of doubtful issue ; and Lord Chatham, 
Burke, and Fon, endeavored, but without success, to produce 
a change In the measures of government. The ministry de. 
termined to employ a powerful force to reduce the Colonies, 
and obtained an act of parliament, authorizing them to takii 
into pay 16,000 mercenaries, the troops of the Laiidgi-ave oj 
Hesse and the Duke of Brtmstvick. All trade and intercourse 
with the Colonies were prohibited ; and their property on ;!« 
nigh seas was declared to be forfeited to those who should 
aopture It. The whole force, now destined against Ar-eni^a 
ninoimted to about 50,000 men. 

•12. The controversy had hitherto been, not for independ- 
ence, but for constitutional liberty. But the hostile measurea 
of the British government produced a strong sensation in this 
Colonies, and they soon began to think serbusly of dissolving 
entirely their allegiance to the mother country. Agisatano 
ludden change now took place in the public mind, wh^ch was, 
m part, brought about by a aeries of papers written by I"homa» 
"aio an 1 published under the signature of Common o^js^, ih^ 
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design of which was tn prove the expediency atiil necessiiy of 
R. declaration of independence. On the 7th of June, a molior 
was made, in congress, by Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, foi 
declaring the Colonies free and independent. A committee, 
/consisting of Jefferson, Adams, Franklin, Sttcrman, and Living- 
slon, was appointed to prepare a Declaration of Independence 
and, after a full discussion, the question was carried, by ft v<il« 
iiearly unanimous, on the memorable 4ift of July, 1776. 

AM. The Declaration thus concludes: " We, therefore, Ihe 
rtpresenlatives of the United States of America, in geimral 
(.ongreas assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of tl e 
world for the rectitude of our inientions, do, in the name and 
by the authority of the good people of these Colonies, solemnlj 
publish and declare, that these United Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, Free and Independent States ; thai they are 
absolved from ail allegiance \a the British crown, and thai 
all political connection between them and the state of Great 
Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved ; and that, as free 
ind independent states, they have full power to levy war, con- 
clude peace, contract a!liances, establish commerce, and to do 
all other acts and things which independent states ought to do. 
And for the support of this declaration, with a firm reliance on 
ibe protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to 
oach other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor." 



SECTION IV. 

Revolutionary War continued ; — Battles of Brooklyn, Wlntt 
Plains, Trenton, Prijicetoji, Bennington, Brandywine, Ger- 
manlown, StUlwaier ; Surrender at Saratoga ; Bailies 'f 
Monnumik, Rhode Island, Camden, Coto-Fens, Guilford, 
Eutaw Springs; Surrender at Vorktown; — Independence 
azhiowledged. — From A. D. 1776 to 17S3. 

I Before the evacuation of Boston by Sir William Howe, 
'I ndc occurred to General Washington, that the occupation of 
ihii important and central position of the city of New York 
wotild be a favorite object with the British; and he haJ do- 
ta:',hcd General Lee, from Cambridge, to put Long Island and 
New York in a posture of defence. Soon after the evacuation 
lie followed with the most of his army. 

2. Sir William Howe, after having evacuated Boston, sjiled 
W[th his army to Halifax, where he waited about two moiithik 
ind thei directed his course towards Now York, and arri'-*Hi 
26 
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in June, off Sa.idy Hook. He was soon after pined by !i» 
brother, Admiral Lord Howe, with a reinforcemenl from Eng. 
ami. General Clinton arrived about the same time, with troopn 
bronghl back from the south. The British troops, wliich were 
Boon collected, amounted to upwards of 24,000, by some siated 
as high as 30,000. To meet this formidable army, Washing- 
ton had only between 11,000 and 12,000 men, many af ihem 
militia, unaccustomed to military duty. 

3. Lord Howe, being commissioned by the king to oiler 
terms of peace before military operations were commi^nced. 
Bent a circular letter on shore, directed lo the royal governors 
of the Colonies. This paper came to the hands of General 
Washington, who forwarded it to the president of congress. 
The terms, which amounted to nothing more than a promise of 
pardon and favor lo those who should return to their allegi- 
ance, and assist iq restoring public tranquillity, were not listened 
to. The Americans felt, that, having taken up arms to defend 
their indisputable rights, they were conscious of no gitilt, and 
wanted no pardon. Lord Howe despatched a letter to General 
Washington, directed to George Washington, Esq. ; and another 
was sent by General Howe, directed to George Washington, 
^e. ^c. ^c. ; but Washington declined to receive them, or any 
writing, unless directed to him tn his proper characte- 

4. Both sides prepared seriously for action. On tlie ?!7th 
of August, an engagement took place between Brooklyn and 
Flaib^h. The Americans, under the command of Generals 
P«(»awtand Sullivan, being surrounded, and exposed to the 
fire of the Hessians in front, and of the British troops in the 
rear, were totally defeated, with a loss, according to their own 
statement, of upwards of 1,000, and according to that of the 
British, of 3,000. Three American generals, Sullivan, Lord 
Slirlhtg, and Woodhdl, fell into the hands of the enemy, 
whose loss was only about 300 or 400. During the heat of 
the engagement. General Washington crossed over from New 
If Drk to Brooklyn, and made an admirable retreat, on the night 
jf Ihe 29th. It was effected under the cover of a thick fog, 
ti th such silence, ordei, and secrecy, that the British urniy, 
jrhich was encamped only a quarter of a mile distani, did mil 
discover it till it was too laie to annoy the Americans. 

5. Washington, with a part of his army, retired to Wldiu 
Plains, where, on the 2eth of October, an engagement took 
]>lace, in which several hundred fell. General Howe soon 
after reduced Fort Washirigton, on the Hudson, containing a 

firrison cf upwards of 2,S00 men, under Colonel Maguw. 
his was Ihe severest blow that the American arms had yel 
sustained. The British were now in possession of the city o^ 
Mew York Long Island, and Stuten Island. 
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6. Washington, having crossed the Hudson, retreated througli 
Sew leraey, by Newark, New Brunswick, Princeton, aod Tren- 
.on , thence he crossed over to the Pennsylvania side of the 
Deidware, being closely pursued by the British army, under 
Lord Cornwallis, who arrived at the river just after the Amer- 
icnii army had effected the passage. . The British troops, m tim 
full career of success, were ordered into winter cantonments, 

7. The aspect of American affaire was now exceedingly 
5i<)")my. The army was gi-ealiy reduced by the loss of men 
.a killed, wounded, and taken ; iind by the departure of iVioae 
*hos3 enlistments had expired. To add to the disasters, Gtn- 
eral Charles Lee had been sui'prised and taken prisoner at 
tiaskenridge ; and the British had seized upon Rhode Island, 
The whole number of troops under Washington, on the west 
side of the Delaware, amounted to only about 3,000, many of 
whom were without shoes or comfortable clothing. In this 
darkest hour during the war, General Howe issued a procla- 
mation, offering pardon to all who would submit to royal au- 
thority ; and many person," abandoned the American cause and 
joined th-1 British. 

8. Waihington, aware of the importance of striking some 
successful blow, in order to animate the expiring hopes of the 
country, on the night of the 35th of December, crossed the 
Delaware, fell on the enemy, at Trenton, by surprise, and look 
the whole body, consisting of about 1,000 Hessians, whose 
commander. Colonel Raid, was slain. He then proceeded to 
Princeton, and on the 3d of January, IT77, defeated a party 
of British troops, who lost about 100 men ; and forced about 
300 to surrender, who had taken refuge in the College, [n 
[his- action, Generni Meccer, of Virginia, was kdled. These 
bold and decisive measures of Washington revived the droop- 
ing spirits of the Americans, and surprised and confounded 
llie enemy. 

9. During the gloomy period of the latter part of tht. ycui 
1*76, congress manifested the greatest firmness ; they increas- 
•: 1 the jMiwer of Washington, investing him with supreme and 
I iiimited eoK mand ; took measures for raising an army for 
iiree years, or during the war; sent agents to Europn to 
M)lici1 the friendship and aid of foreign powers ; endeavouiud 
o rouse the people by an impressive address; and, ia 1777, 
ijrnied Articles of Confederation between the Thirteen States. 

10. — ( 1777.) In March, General Howe sent op' the Hud- 
lon a detachment to destroy some stores at PeekskiU; and in 
.\pi-il, another detachment of 2,000 men, mider General Tryon. 
proceeded to Danbury, in Connecticut, destroyed vjiuuble 
itores ciJ lected there, and burnt the most irf the tuwn. llurini) 
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tlieir roturn, there took place, between the Urilis i ai; i the ^oo 
iiecticut militia, some skirmishes, in oi a of which the Americni 
commtmdei-, General Woosler, was killed. 

11. On the opening of the campaign in the spring, the priu 

cipal American army was incresised to but little more th;it 

7,000 nnen. General Howe, after having attempted in vain to 

piovoke Washington to an engagement, retired from New Jer- 

aey to Staten Island ; afterwards embarked with 16,000 rr.en 

oa board his ships ; entered the Chesapeaxe, and landed at tli'i 

rtead of navigation on Elk river. It being obviously his object 

j> occupy Philadelphia, Washington put his army in motion; 

in order, if possible, to prevent it. On the 1 1th of September 

a batUe svaa fought on the Brandyvrine, in which the Americar 

forces after a brave resistance, were obliged o yield to supe 

n b rs and discipline, with the loss of about 1,000 men 

w unded, ajid taken. Among the wounded was the 

y ^ M q lis de Lafayette, who had recently entered as a 

the American service, and had been appointed a 

fral. The loss of the British was about 500 men, 
nm diately afJer this battle. General Howe took poa- 
Fkiladelphia; and the principal part of his army 
d at Germantown, seven miles from the city. Il 
necessary for him to take the forta on the Dela- 
w der to open a communication with the Atlantic. 

T w ffected after having cost the B 't" h 1 f three 
him -cd men. While a detachn w bs o ac- 
m h h purpose, Washington attack d h Ger- 

n the 4th of October, but was p d a loss 

00 men in killed, wounded, p n rs while 

h OSS he enemy was only about b g Aftei 

tions, th? British -army wen a q arters 

m Philadelphia. 

13. D iring these inatis].'cious operations in the Middle States 
important events were taking place in the north. Early in llie 
spring, it was determined in Li.gland to invade ihe Stales 
thr >ugh Canada ; and, in June, a British army, amounting to 
7,000 men, besides Canadians and Indians, commanded by 
General Burgoyne, passed up Lake Cbamplain, and laid siege 
to Ticonderoga, which was abandoned by the Americans under 
General St. Clair. General Burgoyne proceeded to SheeiS' 
borotigh [now WkitehaHl, and destroyed the American flot.lla 
and stores ; and from thence he led his army to Fort Edward 
i)n the Hudson. 

14. While remaining here, he sent a detachment of 5O0 
English troops and 100 Indians, under Colonel Baum, to du' 
itrav a collectioi of stores ai Benninston, in Vermont. (")■ 
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die 16lh of August, General Stark, with aboi.t fci)0 '^ 'imoii 
Mid New Hampshire militia, killed and took prisonors tie mosi 
Df this detachment. The next day, a reinforcement of 50(3 
Germans, under Colonel Breymcoi, arrived, and was also de 
fealed by General Stark. The loss of tlie Bridsh in these two 
engagements was ahout 600. A few daya before this battle, 
(•eneral Herkimer was defeated, on the Mohawk, by the Rrit- 
ieli, under Colonel Si. Leger, with considerable loss. 

15. General Burgoyne, having collected his forces and 
stiires. crossed {he Hudson, and encamped at Saratoga. Gen- 
eral Gal£s, who had recently taken the chief command of the 
American army in the noilhem depaitment, having conten- 
Imted his troops, advanced towards thi- enemy, and on the 
lilth of September, an obstmite but miecisive engagement 
look place at Stillioater, m whir h the Americans lost between 
300 and 400, and the Brili-^h about t.00. The Bi'itish army 
was soon after confined m a nairow pass, having the Hudson 
on one side, and impassable woods on the other ; a body of 
Americans in the reur, and an enemy of 13,000 men in front. 

16. In this exigency, Buigovne resolved to ascertain whether 
it were possible to dislodge ihe Americans, and sent a body of 
1,500 men to reconnoitre the left wing, when a second severe 
engagement took place, in which the British were worsted, and 
General Fraser was killed ; and the American generals, Lin- 
coln and Arnold, were wounded. Burgoyne, after having 
made ineffectual attempts to retreat, finding his provisions 
nearly exhausted, his troops worn down with incessant toil, 
and his situation becoming every hour more critical, called a 
council of war, in which it was unanimously resolved to capit- 
idate; and, on the I7tti of October, the whole army; consisting 
t,f 5,753 men, exclusive of sick and wounded, surrendered at 
Saratoga, as prisoners of war, to General Gates. 

17. The surrender of Burgoyne excited the liveliest joy 
among the Americans, and inspired them with confidence with 
rtigard to iheir ultimate success in establishing their independ- 
ence. In 1776, congress had sent Dr. Franklin, Silas JJeane 
aiid Arthur Lee, commissioners to France, to solicit assistancti, 
but though it was evident that the French court secretly wished 
fluccess to the Americans, yet they would give no open coun 
tenance to their agents, till the news of the surrender of Bur. 
goyne. That event decided the negotiation; and in February, 
1778, treaties of alliance, and of amity and commerce, wero 
signed at Paris. The news of this alliance was received with 
great joy in America. 

18. — (1778.)— The British ministry, after hearing of the 
ate of their northern army, began to speak of Americas 

25* 
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i^airs wi'.h more moderation : and, on receiving intelligenct 
31 tlie alliance between France and the United States, theii 
fenia were increased. In February, Lord Nortli laid before 
parliament bills for conciliating America ; and cominiasioneri 
were appointed, who arrived in June, bringing terms of accom- 
modation, which, a few years before, might have ejected the 
object. But the day of reconciliation was past ; congrefs had 
now proceeded too far, and were too sanguine with regiitd U) 
nltim.'itp success, to listen to any terms shoitof an ucknowte Ig 
ment of independence. 

19. At the opening of the campaign of 177S, Gineral Howt 
went to England, and General Sti Kemy Chnlon feucceeiicd 
him as commander-in-chie'' It wis now letermmed by tht 
British to concentrate theii foices in the city of New York; 
and with this view the royil iimy left Philadelphia in June, 
and crossed the Delaware. General Washington, penetrating 
their design, attempted to interrupt their progiess The two 
armies met on the 28th of June, neir Monmouth court-house, 
in New Jersey, where a smart ^^.tlon look place, in which the 
Americans lost about 330, in killed and wounded, and the Brit- 
ish about 400. Tiiis day was remarkable for excess ve heat 
which occasioned great suffering and m-iny deiths in both ar- 
mies. The British troops retreated, after the battle, to New 
York, and remained inactive during the summer 

20. A French fleet of 12 ships of the line and 4 frigates 
under the command of Count d^Estainq, arrl^cd at ihe en- 
trance of the Delaware in July; and a plan w is conceited to 
attack the British troops at Newport, tK,t it proved unsuccess- 
ful. A short but obstinate engagement took place on Rhode 
Island, on the 29th of August, between the British under 
General Pigoi, and the A nericans under General SulliDan, in 
which each lost upwards of 200 men. The next day, the 
Americans retreated from the island. At ihe close of the 
season, the French fleet, without having accomplished anyihina 
[if imi'ortance, sailed to the West Indies. — In the autinin. 
General Clinton sent an expedition to Georgia; aim on tl-c 
last of December, the British, after defeating the Aineiii-an 
force, took possession of Savannah. 

21. — ( 1T79.) — Near the close of the year 1778, G-^terat 
Lincoln was appointcil by congress to take the command in tliB 
Muthern department;, and, during the year 1779, the principal 
llieaire of the war w;is changed from the north to the south. 
The operations, hovever, wei'e not of any decisive conse- 
quence, though they gave rise to various ex|)editions, in which 
much v.ilor and skill were displayed Tlie exertions of the 
Araencaus were enfeebled from the depreciation of their billi 
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Cif credk, and from their not deriving .he benefit which thej 
had expected from t!ie French fleet, which was unsuccessful 
in all its enterprises, 

22. Early in the season. Sir George Collier and General 
Malll' mes were sent from New York to Virginia, on a predatury 
j7:p'"-d.noQ. They landed at Porl.srnottfh, and destroyed thfl 
il' piling and valuable stores in that vicinity, togetlier with 
■^r.ny nouses. A similar expedition was afterwards sent 
igainsi the maritime parts of Connecticut, under the con- 
nand of General Tryon, who plundered New Haven, and bui^i 
Fairfield and Norwallc. 

23. The British troops having taken and fortified Slnny 
Point, an eminence on the Hudson, an expedition, undor tlie 
command of General Wayne, was sent, in July, to reduce it. 
which was conducted with great heroism, and the whole gar- 
risort surrendered. A similar expedition, under the command 
of General Lovell, was sent against a British post at Penobscot, 
hut it was unsuccessful. General SalUvan, with a strong force, 
invaded ihe country of the Sis Nations of Indians, who had 
been induced to take part with the British against the Ameri- 
cans, destroyed 40 of their villages, with all their corn and 
fruit-trees, and returned with little loss. 

24. General Lincoln sent a detachment of 1,500 men to 
cross the Savannah, under the command of General Ask, who 
was surprised and defeated at Briar Creek, by General Pre- 
vost, with a loss of about 300 men, in killed and taken, Thia 
success emboldened General Prevost to make an attempt on 
Charleston, hut it was unsuccessful. Cotml. (TEitaing having 
arrived with his fleet from the West Indies, an attack was made 
on the British under the command of General Prevost, in Sa- 
vannah, by a united force of French and Americans ; but tht7 
were repulsed, with the loss of about 1,000 men, among whoii 
was Count PulasH, a Polish officer in the American service. 
The French fleet soon after departed from the American coast, 

25. — (1780.) — in 1780, South Carolina was tlie principal 
Uieatre of the war. Sir Henry Clinton sailed from New York 
with a large force, and arrived at Savannah in January. Pro 
seeding thence to Charleston, he laid siege to the city in Apri. 
and, having prepared to storm it. General Lincoln was, on the 
nih cf May, compelled to capitulate. The garrison, consist- 
ing of about 2,500 men, together with all the adu.t male in- 
habitjints, were surrendered as prisoners of war. General 
Cliulo I leaving about 4,000 troops for the southern service, 
under the command of Lord ComwalUs, returned to New 
Vork. A proclamation was issued, inviting the Carolinians to 
,he royal standird; severa' recruits were, in consequenoa. 
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procured ; but the greal body of the people rcmain<'<l tr(« ^ 
the cause of liberty and independence. 

26. Charleston being now in the possession of the Bvitish, 
measures were talten to secure the obedience of the interior 
country. For this purpose, a considerable force was sent tu 
Camden, under the command of Lord Raiodon. Several se- 
vere sltirmiKhes took place between small parties, in one of 
which Colonel Buford was defeated by a body of Bii^isb 
cavalry, under Colonel Tarhton; in others, the Amencar 
General Sumter distinguished himself, 

27. General Gates, who had been appointed to the chip( 
command of the southern army, '.n place of General Lincoln, 
arrived at the American camp, in South Carolina, in the lattei 
Dart of July, and troops were collected in order to oppose the 
progress of the British. Lord Comwallis, hearing of these 
movements, repaired to Camden, to reinforce Lord Rawdon. 
On (be 16th of August, a severe engagemenf took plac 
tween the two armies, in which the Americans were defi 
with the loss of 700 or 800 men, among whom was ihe Baron 
de Kalb, a Prussian in the American service, and the second 
officer in command. The British lost about half as many. 
The greater part of the American force consisted of militia, 
who fled at the first fire, and could not he rallied. General 
Gates, with the feeble remains of his army, retreated to Hills- 
borough, in North Carolina; and Lord Cornwallis, for somt 
lime after the battle of Camden, remained inactive. 

28. In July, M. de Temay, with a French fleet, consisting 
of seven ships of the line, besides frigates, and 6,C00 land 
troops, commanded by Count de Rochambeau, arrived at Bhode 
Island This gave new life to the American counsels and 
aniifl , but the fleet suddenly returned to France, and all hope 
of navil assistance vanished. The land forces, however, re- 
inuiued, and cooperated in Ihe final reduction of the liritisii 

29 Tlic most fiigrant instance of treachery during the wai 
occurred this year. This was the plot of General Benedicl 
Arnold for delivering into the hands of the enemy the impcT' 
ant fortress of West Paint, on the Hudson. Arnold had dw 
lingiiished himself at the siege of Quebec, and also at Sar- 
atoga, where he was severely wounded. He was afterwards 
ippointed to a command in Philadelphia, where his oppressive 
conduct had subjected him to a trial by a court martial, by 
fl'hich he was sentenced to be reprimanded. By these pro. 
leedings he was highly exasperated, and determined on re- 
venge. General Washington still valued him for his braveri 
in\ foi n er services, and, at his request, not suspecting his iit' 
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lenlions, intrusted him with the command of West Point. lU 
IMXrn entered into a negotialion with Generul Olimon fjr ihc 
surrender of Ihnt post ; but happily the plot was discovered m 
season to prevent the disastrous consequences which must have 
followed from its execution. 

30. The unfortunate Major Andre, the British agent in this 
oegofiation, being apprehended and convicted as a spy, his life 
was forfeited by the laws of war, and he was condemned and 
executed. The fate of this heroic and amiable young ofiicei 
was deeply regretted by the Americans, as well as by fUe 
English. Arnold escaped to the enemy, and received, tp a 
reward of his treason, an appointment to the office of brigailicr- 
general in the British army. 

31. — (1781.) — The operations of the war, during the cam. 
paign of 1781, were chiefly in the south, and were of great 
importance. In January, the traitor Arnold, with about 1,500 
men, made a descent upon Virginia, and committed extensive 
depredations on the unprotected coast of that Slate. 

32. In the autumn of 1780, Genial Greene was appointed 
to the chief command of the American southern army. The 
first action, after he assumed the command, was fought at the 
Vow-Fens, by the Americans under Colonel Morgan, against 
the English under Colonel Tarleton, who was defeated, with 
the loss of 300 killed, and 500 taken prisoners. The loss of 
the Americans, in killed and wounded, was only 72. 

33. The two armies, under Greene and Comwallis, met neai 
Guilford court-house, in Nortli Carolina, and, on the 15th of 
March, a battle was fought, in which the British lost upwards 
of 400 men , yet they remained masters of the field. The 
loss of the Americana, who were mostly militia, was about 
equal. After this battle, General Greene marched to Camden 
where Lord Rawdnn was fortified with 900 men. The British 
3ommander sallied out and attacked him. The loss nn each 
Bide was between 200 and 300 men ; but the British had the 
advantage, — In September, General Greene obtained un m 

?ftrlaDt victory over the British, under Colonel Stuart, el ch{ 
iufftw Springs. The loss of the enemy in killed, wou.ided, 
and captured, amounted to about 1,000; that of the Aneri. 
ctuis to 550. This action nearly finished the war n South 
Carolina. 

34. After the battle of Guilford, Lord Comwallis pn> 
ceeded towards Virginia, to join the British army under Gen 
eral FhilUps ; and, arriving at Pelersbarg in May, he took the 
command of the united forces. After some predator\ war 
fare, he encamped with his army on York River, at Foin'oien 
Knd Gloueesler Point, where he fortified himself in the V* 
manner He was able. 
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35. A plan of fiooihined operations against the Bi Ish harf 
buer. previously concerted by Generals Waskington, Knox 
Roekambcmi, and other officers. The point of attack was not 
nbaoiuteiy detenuined on ; but, after Lord Cornwallis had co!- 
'iecied a largH army in Virginia, Washington resolved to con- 
oentrate his forces against him. At the same time, it was 
given out fhaf New York was to be the point of attack, in order 
tc induce the Eastern apd Middle States to exert thcmsi^lves 
in fnrniahing supplies, as well as to deceive Sir Henry Cliuioii, 
iwJ prevent him from sending reinforcements to Cortiwal Is 
VVtiahington wrote letiera to General Greene and others, siiit.i g 
his intention ^D attack New York, and contrived that these Itl- 
ters should be intercepted by the British commander. The 
project was successful, and by a variety of military manceuvres, 
in which he completely out- gene railed Clinton, he increased 
liis apprehensions about New York, and prevented his sending 
Eissistance to Corn wa! I is. 

36. Having, for a considerable lime, kept Clinton in per- 
petual alarm in New York, Washington suddenly quitted hia 
camp at White Plains, crossed the Hudson with his army, and, 
passing rapidly through New Jersey and Pennsylvania, arrived 
at Elk river, the head -quarters of a considerable army under 
the Marquis de Lafayette. A part of the forces embarked and 
stuled for Virginia ; the rest marched by land. 

37. Clinton was not informed of the movements of Wash- 
ington till it was too late to pursue him. He then sent a strong 
detachment under the traitor Amnld, who had recently return- 
ed from Virginia, against New London in Connecticut. Fori 
Griswold, which stood on a hill in Groton, nearly opposite, 
was taken by a party of the British, and the most of its garri. 
BOQ, together with Colonel Ledyard, the commander, were 
killod or wounded; and New London was afterwards set on 
!mi and consumed. 

38. At Chester, Washington heard the cheering news of the 
arr.val of 24 French ships of the line, under Count de (h-asse 
in the Chesapeake. Admiral Graves, with 19 British ships of 
\ht line, arrived soon after. The two fleets had a slight "n 
gt'.gDment, in which the French had the advantage, and vv»/o 
lefi masters of the navigation of the bay. A body of Frimcb 
trcops was landed to cooperate with the Americans. The 
whole combined force, under Washington, closely inveslinfr 
ths British army at Yorklmim, including continentals, French 
»nd militia, amounted to about 16,000. 

39. The British army being blocknded by land and sea, Iha 
American forces opened the first batteries upon them early a 

Vtiibnr, with such effect as to silence a part of their ari'llerv 
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Two British redoubts were lalscii. The slcoik) pariil el was 
begun on the night of the 11th ; and such was tho tremundoua 
effect of the American artillery, that the British works were 
demolished, their guns silenced, and no hope of relief or es- 
•^pe remained. On the 17th of October, Lord Cornwallis 
proposed a cessation o-' hostilities ; and, on the 19th, articles 
of Cftpitalalion were signed, by which the British army, raili 
laiy stores, and shipping, fell into the hands of Ocneiil Wash 
ington. The whole number of prisoners, exclusive of -ivimen 
amounted to 7,073 ; but many of them, at the tinie of he sui 
render, were incapable of duty. 

40. As the reduction of this division of the British foteea 
was considered as deciding the war, and establishing the inde 
pendence of the United States, the news was everywhere re- 
ceived with emotions of inexpressible joy. Divine service was 
performed in all the American brigades ; and the commander- 
'n-chief recommended that all who were not on duty should 
join in the worship, " with a serious deportment and that sensi- 
bility of heart which the recollection of the surprising and par- 
ticular interposition of Divine Providence in our favor claims." 
A day of public thanksgiving was recommended by congre«s 
and observed throughout ihe United States ; and General Wash- 
inglon liberated all persons under arrest, that all might partake 
in the general joy. 

41. As no rational expectation, on the part of the British, of 
conquering the United States, now remained, the military oper- 
ations whii:h succeeded were of little consequence. In March, 
1782, Lord Nurth resigned his office as prime minister, and a 
new cabin 3l was formed, that advised the king to discontinue 
the further prosecution of the war. General Carletor. was 
appointed to the command of the British forces in America ; 
wid, on the 30th of November, provisional articles of peace 
were signed, by which the independence and sovereignty of 
[he United States were acknowledged. On the 3d of Seplem 
ber, 1783, there was concluded, at Versailles, by Adatm 
Franklin Jay, and Laurenn, on the part of the Americana, 
nn I Oswald, on the part of the British, a definitive treaty of 
peace by which the thirteen United Colonies were admitted to 
^e '' free. Sovereign, and Independent States." 

42. Thus ended the revolutionary war ; a war which began 
in the injudicious and tyrannical endeavor to procure a revenue 
from the Colonies, and which terminated in their freedom and 
lovereignty ; a war which cost Great Britain, in addition to the 
loss of her Colonies, the sum of about ^100,000,000 sterling, 
(nd about 50,000 subjects; a war in which America lost manj 
ivei una' much treasure, and endured every hardship and snf 
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ferin^ incident to so arduous a struggle, tor which she WM M 
11 prepared ; a war, the issue of which will remain an ■jncoiir- 
igement to the oppressed to endeavor lo rid themselves of op 
pression, and a lesson to those who, unmindful of the rights of 
the people, would lift against ihem the arm of power, and 
force them lo a compliance with their unjust demanos ; a war 
to use the language of Mr. Pitt (the younger), " which was 
conceived in injustice, nurtured in folly, and whose footsteps 
were marked with aiaughter and devastation. The nation wttt 
drained of its best blood and its vital resources, for which 
nothing waa received in return but a series of inefficient vio' 
lories and of disgraceful defeats ; victories obtained over meiL 
fighting in the holy cause of liberty, or defeats which filled 
the land with mourning for the loss of dear and valuable 
relations, slain in a detested and impious quarrel." 



SECTION V. 

Tlie Army disbanded : The Constitution formed : if asking- 
ton's Administration : Adams's Administration. — From 
A. D. 1783 to 1801. 

1. When the American army was to be disbanded, new and 
serious difficulties arose concerning the payment of the arrears 
of their wages and rations. The want of resources to carry 
an the war, and of supreme power to lay and collect tases 
had driven congress to the expedient of emitting vast sums ir 
bills of credit, which depreciated so much as to be of scarcely 
ttny value ; aud, on account of the interruption of commerce 
and the va«t quantities of paper money which had been issued 
gold and silver were, for a time, almost wholly banished from 
circulation. The depreciated currency, in which the troops 
were paid, deprived them of a great part of what was really 
[heir due ; and nsither officers nor soldiers could make a de 
Bent appearance in point of dress, while the families of mniij 
were sullen ng at home. 

2. The offirers of the army, reposing confidence in ihrj 
faith of their country, remained quiet till the close of the war , 
but much agitation and alarm were, at length, excited among 
ihem, by the apprehension that they were to be disbanded 
without having a settlement of their accounts, or any provisfon 
for iht! payment of wliat was due to them. In this state of 
deling, that portion of the arniy, that was stationed at Newhurg 
'■as th '?wu into alarming agilation by an address to the officers 
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I'rival'ly circiilatcd among Ihem, appealing \o ttifcir passions, 
and designed lo alir them up to violent measures. 

3. At ihis crisis, the virtues of Waskinglon shone forth with 
peculiar and unrivalled lustre. He assembled the officers 
Kxhorted them to moderation in demanding their arrears; 
promised to exert all his influence in their favor ; and con ■ 
jured them, " as they valued their honor, as they respectel tl.c 
rights of humanity, and as they regarded the military and 
nationa' character of the American States, to express their ut- 
most detestation of the men who were attempting to open (ht 
flood-gales of evil discord, and deluge their rising empire *ith 
blood." 

4. These words, coming from one whom they had been ac 
customed to reverence, were weighty and decisive. After hi(f 
s|ieech, the officers voted him an address of thanks, and re 
solved that they continued lo have an unshaken confideneu in 
the justice of congress and their country. Congress had bul 
little money, and no effectual means of raising it; but they 
put the accounts of the army in a train for settlement ; and 
decreed, that the officers should receive, after the end of the 
war, five years' additional pay, and each soldier eighty dollars 
besides his wages. 

5. The 3d of November was fixed upon for disbanding the 
army : the day preceding, Wasliington issued his farewell or- 
ders to his troops, replete with friendly advice and affectionate 
wishes for their present and future welfare. Having after- 
wards taken an affecting leave of bis officers, he repaired to 
Annapolis, where congress was then sitting, delivered to tiie 
president his military commission, and declared that he was 
no longer invested with any public character. After this dec 
laration, he retired, followed by the gratitude of his countrj' 
and the applause and admiration of the world, to his estate ai 
Mount Vernon, and addicted himself to his favorite pursuit of 
Hgnculliire. 

6. At the close of the war, when the States were released 
from the presence of danger, the government, under the Artl- 
ales of Confederation, was found lo be weak, and whol!y in- 
sufficient for the public exigencies. The authority of congress 
was reduced to a mere name ; a large public debt had been 
contracted, but no provision liad been made for pay'ng either 
the principal or the interest. As congress had no revenue^ 
they could give no effectual value to their paper currency j 
end the public securities fell to a very small proportion of 
Iheir nominal value, as it was regarded as extremely doubtful 
whether the government would ever be able lo redeem them. 

T. In this state of affairs, most of the army notes were sold 
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for i.Uoiit a sixtn or an eighth if their nominal value . so that tl« 
ora/e me.i who had fought the battles of thoir country, on a 
Bwdured hardships, cold, and hunger, and who had repeatedlj 
received of congress solemn assurances of recompense foi 
iheir toils and dangers, were at last forced to sell their seciiii 
ties for a mere trifle, in order to keep their families from dia^ 
'i easing want. 

8. The necessity of a more efficient general eovernmenf 
was, at length, extensively felt; and, in accordance with e 
piopoaition of the legislature of Virginia, commissioners froin 
several of the Stales met, in 1786, at Annapolis, 1o form n 
general system of commercial regulations. But, judging thai 
their authority was too limited to accomplish any desirahle pur- 



hey adjourned, with 
appoiit delegates with more ample powers to meet the nexl 
year at Pliiladelphia. 

9. Accordingly, delegates from the different Slates assem 
bled in that city, in May, 1787, and elected General Washing- 
ton, who was a member of their body from Virginia, for fheli 
Dresident. After four months' deliberation, the Federal Con- 
stitution was, on the 17th of September, unanimously agreed 
to by the members of (be convention ; and, being presented to 
congress, it was, by that body, transmitted to the several States 
for their consideration. Being accepted and ratified, in 1788 
by eleven members of the confederacy, it became the const, 
tution of the United States. The two dissenting States were 
No]'lr Carolina and Rhode Island ; the former adopted it in 
17H9 the latter in 1790. 

IS, According to the constitution, the several Slates elected 
hi'r celegates lo congress ; and, by a unanimous vote, Wash- 
ington was chosen the first president. When the appointment 
was officially announced to him, although unwilling to leave 
his retirement, he yielded to the unanimous voice of his coun. 
try ; and bidding adieu to Mount Vernon, to private life, and to 
domestic felicity, he proceeded, without delay, to New Ycth, 
where congress was assembled. In his progress to that c;[y, 
iie waj met by numerous bodies of people, who hailed him hs 
the falher of his country ; triumphal arches were erected tc 
commemorate his achievements ; aged women blessed him ai 
he passed; and virgins, sti-ewiog flowers in his »*}■, expressed 
their hope that he, who had defended the injured rights of theii 
Dnrents, would not refuse bis protection to their children. 

11. On the 30th of April, be was inaugurated President of 
ihe United States. The ceremony was performed in the open 
gallery of the City Hall, in New Ynrk, where the oath was 
(dministered to bi i in ffio prnHence of a countless mu titude 
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if sjieclators. The imporluncie of ihe aci tlie . ovolty (if t!ie 
acene, ihe dignity of the general's clnnictci, the gravity of hta 
mi»t][ier, and the reverence with which he bowed to ki^ the 
siicred volume, impreased upon the tmnsactioo a solemnity 
never before witnessed m America 

12. Tliejoyof the nation at the establishment of the new 
piovernment, with Washington at its head, was scarcely es- 
fieeded by that of any preceding event. His personal iiitlu- 
ence was sitcli as \o give the government a character be in a; 
home and abroad ; and he possessed the ineetiniahle talent of 
eoilocting the wisest counsellors, and of selecting the best ojiiii' 
iots for (he direction of his own conduct At the same time 
that he was elected president, John Adams, who had borne s 
distinguished part in (he revolution, was chosen vice-presidi'nt 
The other principal officers, at the first organization of the 
government, were Thomas Jeffersmi, Secretary of State ; Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasui-y ; Henri/ Knox, 
Secretary of War ; Edmund Randolph, Attorney-<Jenera! ; 
Samuel Osgood, Postmaster-General ; and John Jay, Chief 
Justice of the United States. 

13. The beneficial effects of t!ie new government, as admin 
istercd by Washington and his assistants, were soon felt Pub 
lie confidence was restored; commerce revived ; the national 
debt, incurred during the revolutionary war, was funded, and 
brought, at ooce, ti» its par value; and the United Stales sud- 
denly rose from a state of embarrassment and depression to a 
lligh degree of national prosperity. 

14, In 1790, 'he country wris involved in a sanguinary war 
with the Indians to the north of the Ohio, who obtained a vic- 
tory over General Harmer, and another in the following year 
(1791) over Genera} St. Clair; but General Wayne, i^ho sue 
seeded to the command of the army, completely voited the 
eavages, and negotiated a treaty of peace, in 1795, at G) eenvtlle. 

15, Wliite the United States were engaged in war with the 
Ijidians, they were also involved in new difficulties by the con 
vulsions of Europe. The French revolution had cor imenced, 
and that nation was under the wild misrule of the iHrectory, 
CInims were made on this country for a^istance ; ih ! fceli(>g8 
of a large portioa of tlie community were warmly e ilisled <•* 
the side of France, and would have urged the nation into iios- 
liiitiea witti England. But it was the policy of Wsshiagton's 
administration to remain neutral ; yet this course of the gov- 
Drnment met with opposition, and increased the ho?tility of tha 
Iwo parties into which the countiy had begun to be divided. 

IC. Washington, having been twice unanimov jly elected 
jireaienl and naving administered the government with greaf 
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tilvanlage to the country, near the close of his second teim of 
four years, decliaed a reelection, in a valedictory address to iha 
people, replete with maxims of political wisdom, and hreatniii^ 
sentiments of the warmest affection for his country. At the e\- 
piration of his term, he again withdrew to his residence at iMcunl 
Vernon, and was succeeded in office, in 1797, by John Adams 
17. During Mr. Adan.s's administration, the French revolu- 
ionary government, disappointed in its object of engaging liie 
United States in the war with England, pursued a couise of 
in.'iull and aggression towards them, which ended in open 
hustilities. The American government, at length, adopted 
measures of defence and retaliation ; the navy was increased 
and a provisional army was raised, of which General Wash' 
inglon was appointed commtnder in chief A few monlha 



afterwards. 
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amicably adji 

18. Not lo h ng p n 1 
army, Waski n d dd y R V 
14tii of Decemh 7 ^ n h 8 h 
news of the death of the great Amencan geoeia 
and patriot, produced an impression that is without a parallel 
in America. The people of the United States, in accordance 
with the recommendation of congress, wore crape on the left 
arm thirty days, as a token of spontaneous and unaffected grief; 
eulogies were delivered, and funeral processions celebrated, 
throughout the country, — thus exhibiting the affecting and sub 
lime spectacle of a nation in mourning for the loss of one 
whom they had been accustomed to regard as the father of hia 
country. 

19. For several years, the nation had been much agitated 
ly the conflicts of parties. At the time of the adoption of the 
federal constitution, those in favor of it were styled Federal- 
ists, and those against it, Anli-federalists ; but ttie two parties 
sere afterwards generally designated by the names of Feder- 
j/isti and Democrats or Republicans. These parties differed 
from each other, both with regard to tlie foreign relations of 
the country, and on various subjects of domestic policy. Tlie 
federalists accused the republicans of an undue partialitj' for 
France ; and the latter charged the former with a similar | ar- 
li^'ity far Qreat Britain. A commercial treaty with Great 
Britain, negotiated by Mr. Jay, in 1794, was severely cen- 
sured by the republicans, and increased the animosities of thp 

SO. Many of the measures of Mr. Adams's administration 
rclatiog buth to foreign and domestic policy, met with much 
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opposition. Some of the acts which excileJ the most dissat 
JsCaction, were those of raising a standing army, imposing i 
direct lax, and enacting the "alien and sedition laws." Ic 
18U1, a jrevolution took place in the administration ol oublic 
affairs ; and the republican party, having become the majority, 
Bueeocded in elevating their candidate, Thomas Jeffcrsoa, lo 
the presidency, in opposition to Mr. Adams. 



SECTION VI 

Jeffersoii's Administration: Madison's Administration , Wai 
with Great Britain: — Monroe's Adminislralion . AdataaU 
Administration. — From A. D. 1801 to 1829. 

1. The great measure of the first term of Mr. JeiFerson'a 
administration was the acquisition and annexation to the United 
States of the great country of Louisiana, which was purchased 
of France for the sum of $ 15,000,000. This country was 
'Ivst colonized by the French in 1699 In 1762, it was ceded 
by France to Spain ; and, in IKOO, it was ceded back bj Spain 
to France. 

2. At the time when Mi Jttlerson was raised to the presi- 
dency, the state of the country was highly piosperous, ind il 
BO continued during his first piesidential term Ihe conflicts 
between the two great political parties, which had gieatly agi- 
tated the country durini; the preced ng administration, still con- 
tinued; but the party which sustained Mi Jefferson incieascd 
in strength to such a degree, that he was reelected by an al- 

;iost unanimoiis vote. 

3. The wiir which had, for a number of years, been raging 
ictw^nn Oreat Britain am' France, had involved nearly all the 
ntitions oi Europe. America endeavored to maintain a neu- 
trality towards the belligerents, and peaceably lo carry on b 
commerce wiib them. Being the great neutral trader, s.v Sid 
an interest in extending the privileges of neutrality, which "iie 
belligerenia, on the conti-ary, were inclined lo contract w thin 

4. In May, IH06, the British government declared all the 
pcrts and rivers, from the Elbe in Germany to Brest in France 
to b(5 blockaded, and all American vessels, trading with these 
■nleidicted ports, were liable to seizure and condemnation. In 
the ensuing November, 1606, the Emperor of France issi.en 
his Berlin Decree, declaring the British 'islands in a state of 
ikickaie, am prohibiting all intercourse witr tl>em. Neji' 
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followed, in Novembei-, 1807, the Britisk Orders in Coimiii 
by wliich all neutral vessels, trading with France, wure com> 
pelled to slop at a British port and pay a du.y. In conaequenc* 
of this measure, Bonaparte issued, in December, ISIW, tha 
Milan Decree, by which eveiy vessel, which should submit Ic 
Bruish search, or consent to any pecuniary exactions whatever, 
was confiscated. 

5. In tlie same motilh (December, 1807), on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Jefferson, congress laid an eniiargo on all 
ihe shipping of the United States. This measure ims dcaigned 
b retaliate on both England and France, and also to put the 
United Slates in a better slate of defence, by retaining tlieii 
teasels and seamen at home ; but, inasmuch as It annihilated 
«ll foreign commerce, it operated with great severity on ihe 
interests of the people, and became unpopular ; and in March, 
1809, the embargo was removed, and non-interr/ntrse with 
bVance and Great Britain was substituted. 

6. While matters continued in this state, new causes of jjrov- 
ocation continually occurred. The trade of the United States 
was harassed by both of the belligerents ; and the government 
was accused in Britain of partiality to France, and in Frcnco 
of puadlanimously submitting to the insiills of Britain. 

7. But one species of injury, which was keenly felt and 
loudly complained of in this country, tlie United States suffered 
exclusively from Britain. This was the impressment of her 
seamen, on board the American vessels, by British men-of- 
war. The similarity of language renders it difficult to distin- 
guish American from British seamen ; but tliere is reason to 
believe, that, on some occasions, the British officers were not 
anxious to make the distinction, being determined, at all haz- 
ards, to procure men ; and American seamen were compelled 
to serve in the British navy, and fight the battles of Britain. 

8. The British, on the other hand, complained that theii 
wamen escaped on board American vessels, lo which ihey 
were encouraged, and where they were carefully concealed ; 
md they contended for the right of searching American met- 
cliunt vessels for their own runaway seamen. This custom 
had been long practised ; was a fruitful source of initalion 
and was submitted to, with extreme reluctance, on the pari oi 
ih? Americans, who maintained thai, under British naval ( '" 
eers, it was often conducted in the m 
with little regard to the feelings of those against v 
enforced ; and that, under the color of this search, n 
men were frequently dragged on board British vessels. 

9. The custom of searcning for British seamen had hrihertu 
a private vessels ; but, in 1807, it wis ascei 
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uiined thai four seamen had deserted from tli" British stn ce, 
ftnd entered on board the CItesapeake, an American fiigate, 
commanded by Covimodore Barron, and carrying 36 guns. 
Japtain Humphreys of the Leopard, an English frigate of 50 
guns, in compliance with the orders of Admiral Berkeley, fol- 
kiwed the Chesapeake beyond the Capes of Virginia, and, 
after demanding the deserters, fired a hniailside upon the 
Anierican frigate, and killed and wounded about 20 men. TTie 
Chesapeake struck her colors, and the four aeaiuen were 
given up. 

10. This outrage occasioned a general indignation througii 
out the country, and was deemed, by many, in conjunction 
with other causes, a sufficient ground for declaring war. The 
president issued a proclamation, ordering all British vessels of 
war to quit the watere of the United States, and forbidding all 
intercourse between them and the inhabitant"!. The British 

It disavowed the attack on the Chesapeake ; yet the 
s taken with regard lo the affair were far from being 
eatisfactory to tlie government of this country. 

11. In 1809, Mr. Jefferson, having declined a reelection, 
was succeeded by James Madison, who had held the office of 
secretary of state in the late administration, and who pursued 
the same general policy. At the commencement of the new 
administration, an arrangement was made with Mr. Erskine, 
the British minister, by which the American governmenl was 
induced to renew the trade with England ; but this arnuige- 
mcnl was afterwards disavowed on the part of Great Britain. 
I'lie sncceeding negotiator, Mr. Jackson, having, soon uHer his 
arrival, used offensive langua^, the president declined having 
any further correspondence with him. An unhappy rencoun. 
ler between the American and English ships of war, the Pi es. 
idem, and the Little Belt, served to increase the unfrieudlj 

12. — (1812.) — The prospect of an amicable adjuslmenl 
of existing difficulties, between the United Slates and Gmai 
Bri'p.in, continuing to become daily more dark and uiipriiiiii? 
in g, congress met, pursuant to adjournment, on tlie 'iftih 'f 
May 1812 ; and, on the 1st of June, the president sent a m^s 
SKge l3 that body, strongly recommending a declaration iit 
war. The principal grounds for it, as slated in the messnge, 
were the impressment of American seamen by the British ; tha 
blockading of the ports of their enemies ; the orders in coun- 
cil ; ar d a suspicion that the Indians had been instigated to acta 
»f host Uiy by British agents. 

13. The bill for declaring war passed the house of repre 
wntativc* by a vote of 79 to 49, aiJ the senate, by one of IP 
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to 13; and oi the 18th of June, the day after it jasseJ tt< 
senate, it was signed by the president. Five days after the 
declaration of war, the British orders in council were repealed, 
in consequence of the decides of Berlin and Milan having beec 
revolt©! 

14. The minority of congress opposed the declaration of 
war, on the ground of its being, in their view, unnecessary and 
impolitic; they maintained, also, that the aggressions of ihe 
French haJ been greater than these of the English ; and thej 
eotisre- a solemn protest against the measure, A considerable 
pioporlion of the people of the United Stales sympathized, iii 
tlieir views, with this minority ; and the war was, consequently, 
prosecuted with much less energy and success than it might 
."lave been, if there had been a unanimity in its favor. 

15. Notwithstanding the length of time during which hostil- 
ities had been meditated, they were commenced in a very im- 
perfect stale of preparation on the part of the American 
government ;■ and, in consequence, the operations of the Amer- 
ican armies, by land, during the first year, were wholly un- 
successful and disastrous. 

16. On the 12th of July, General Hall, with an army of 
upwards of 2,000 men, invaded Canada ; and, on the IGth of 
August, he surrendered, with the whole of his troops, to the 
British. A second attempt to invade the province was made 
by Genial Vun Rensselaer, who, with about 1,000 men, 
crossed the Niagara, in November, and attacked the British at 
Queenstown : after an obstinate engagement, he was obliged to 
surrender with his army. In this engagement the British com 
mander, General Brock, was killed. 

17. While the operations of the troops of the United States, 
m Canada, wisre so extremely unfortunate and monfying, 
brilliant success attended the American flag on the ocean. In 
August, the frigate Constitution, commanded by Captdin Hull, 
captured the British frigate the Gverriere. In October, the 
frigate United States, commanded by Captain Decatur, tixili 
ihe British frigate the Macedonian. In November, the British 
gloo|- the Frolic, was captured by the sloop Wasp, under tap- 
lain fonts; but the Wasp was immediately after taken by the 
Piictiers, a British seventy-four. In December, the Conslitti- 
Hon, commanded by Captain Bainhridge, captured the British 
Vigate the Java. In these four engagements, the total loss of 
he British, in killed and wounded, was 423- that of the 
Americans, only 73. 

18. — (1813.) — The operations of the war during this yeai 
were productive of alternate successes and reverses. In Janu- 
Itj-, a detachment of about 800 men, under General WiH<.he»lei 
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was surprised and defealed by ihe British and Indians 
under General Proctor, al Frenchtown, on the river Raisia 
Those who had not failed, amounting to nbout 500, siirien 
dered prisoners, a great part of whom were inliumanly massa 
cred by the Indians. 

19. In April, a detachment of 1,700 American troops, iinJei 
General Pike, after some severe fighting, took |>09ses9ion of 
York, in Upper Canada, and destroyed a large quantity of 
publii stores. By ihe explosion of a mine, prepared for the 
purpose. General Pike, together with about 100 Americans, 
was killed. The British lost about 700 in killed, wounded, and 
Rapl'ired. — Colonel Dudley, being detached from Fort Meigs, 
with 800 men, to attack the enemy's battery, was surrounded 
by a large army of Indians, under T^cumseh, and was defeated, 
wl(h the loss of most of his troops. 

20. In May, an attack was made upon Sacketl's Harbor by 
about 1,000 British troops, under Sir George Preiyost, who 
was repulsed, with considerable loss, by the Americans under 
General Brown. Two days before this event, Fort George, 
in Canada, was taken by the Americans under General Boyd 
and Colonel Miller. The British, who were commanded by 
General Vincent, lost nearly 1,000 in killed, wounded, and 
captured. A few days afterwards. Generals Chandler and 
Winder, who had advanced with a considerable force, were 
surprised in the night, not far from ihe fort, by the British un- 
der General Vincent, and were both taken prisoners. 

21. The most brilliant achievement, during this year, was 
the defeat of the British naval force on Lake Erie, in Septem- 
ber, by Commodore Perry, The British fleet consisted of 6 
vessels, having 63 guns ; that of (he Americans, of 9 vessels, 
with 58 guns. The conflict, which lasted three hours, wns tre- 
mendous ; but the victory was complete. The British force, 
oeing reduced to almost a total wreck, fell entirely into thp 
hniids of the Americans, who were, by this achievement, ren 
Jered masters of the lake. 

2'2. After this victory, General Harrison embarked his maiii 
army on board the American squadron, landed on the Canadian 
shore, and in October, near the Thames, defeated and dispersed 
the British army under General Proclor. In this action the 
enemy sustained a severe loss, and the celebrated Indian ch.ef 
Tecumseh was killed. But the Americans were afterwaH* .■o 
(lulsed ai WilUamsburg. 

23. Great preparations had been made for the conquest of 
Canada, under Generals WUkinson and Hampton ; but nothing 
af 'raportance was eflected ; and a disagreement iietween the 
l"¥0 genrrals prevented that concert which was necessary U 
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insure success. The village of Newai-k, .i Canada, t, lus 
Durnt by the Americans, tlie British crossed over, and, in re 
taliation, burnt Buffalo, which was then a small town, and sumo 
other (-illages. During this year, the British, under Admirai 
Cockbuin, committed various depredations in the south, and on 
the shores of the Cheaapealte ; but they were repulsed at Cm- 
ney Island, near Norfolk. 

2-1. The English were more successfii! on the ocean during 
this year, than during the preceding. The Americun fing; 
h iwO't'.r, was not, in any instance, disgraced ; nor were ilie 
Aineiiciin ships and men found Inferior to tlio^e oi Britain of 
Bijuiil lorce. In February, the Hornet, commanded by Cap- 
tain Lawrence, captured the British sloop the Peacock, hi 
Juii'-?, ihe Cliesapeake, under Captain Laurrence, was captured 
by the Shannon, commanded by Captain B'-oke. In August, 
the Argils was captured by the English sioop the Pelican ; 
and, in September, the British brig the Boxer surrendered to 
the Enterprise. 

'25. — (1814.) — The campaign of 1814 was distinguished 
by more severe fightioi^ in Canada than had before occurred. 
On 'the 2d of July, the Americans under General Brovm, 
having taken Fort Erie, proceeded to attack the British under 
General Drummond, at Chippewa, where, on the 5th, an obsti 
nate engagement look place, which terminated in favor of tht 
Americans, On the 25th of Ihe month, a more sanguinary 
and warmly contested battle was fought, at Bridgeioater, by 
the Americans under Generals Brotvn and Scott, and the Brit- 
ish u-ider Generals Drummond and Riall. The British were 
forced to retreat, with the loss of about 900 in killed, wounded, 
and taken. The American army was also so much weakened 
that it fell back to Fort Erie, which the British afterwards at- 
tempted to storm ; but they were repulsed with a severe loss 
This was the last important operation of the war on this frontier, 

36. Sir George Freoost, having received large reinforce- 
ments from the troops which had been employed under the 
Ihcke of Wellington, in Spain, now advanced with an annj 
of 14,000 men, to carry offensive war into the United States j 
and his first attempt was on Plaltshwrg. The operations of 
ihis army were accompanied by those of the British nuval 
force on Lake Champlain, consisting of 95 guns and 1,05(1 
men, commanded by Commodore Doieuie. This force was to- 
jilly defeated by (he American fieet, having 86 guns and 826 
men, under the command of Coimnodore Macdonougk. Dur- 
ing the engagement between the fleets. Sir George Prei>/is> 
ittasked the fortsofPZai^sSwrg, but was effectually repulsed bj 
he Americans under General Macomb. The loss of tiie Brit 
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iih, in killed, wounded, and dcscrte 
while that of the Americans, both c 
only 231. 

37. In August, a Britisli fleet of about 60 sail arrived in the 
Chesapeake, and an army of aboul 5,000 men, mder Genera) 
Ross, landed in tlie Patiaxal, about forty miles from the oitj 
af Washington. Having easily put to flight the Americim 
inililia, under General Winder, at Bladenshurg, the enemy 
Entered Washington, burnt the capitol, the president's bouso, 
and otiier pubiic buildings, and retired without molestation. 
In September, about a fortnight after this transaction, the Brit- 
«!i army, to the number of about 7,000, imder General Rtist 
and Admiral Cockhitm, made a similar attempt on Ball.imorei 
bin, after gaining some advantages, ihey were finally repulsed. 
In this attempt General Ross was killed, 

S8. On the ocean, the American flag mainlained its reputa- 
tion, and in no instance yielded to an inferior or an equal 
force. The American frigate the Essex, however, was cap 
tured by the British frigate the Phcebe and the sloop Cherub 
of a superior force ; and the frigate Presi'.'ent, by a squadcor 
of the enemy ; but the British vessels of war the Epervier, 
Avon, Reindeer, Cyane, Levant, and Penguin, were taken by 
the Am ' 



29. As the war between the United States and Great Britain 
wits a branch of the great European quarrel, it naturally fell 
to the ground when that quarrel ceased. The matters in dis. 
pute between the two countries related to maritime and neutral 
rights ; but, with regard to these subjects, there was no longer 
any cause of difference, as fhe world was at peace. On the 
restoration of peace in Europe, both parties be{!aii to think 
seriously about ending the war; and the Emperor of Russia 
offered his sen'ices as mediator, which were, however, declined 
by tit British government, and a dii'ect negotiation at Loudon 
or Gol'.enburg was proposed. In April, 1813, commissioners, 
on the part of the United Slates, were appointed to meet others 
from England at Gottenburg ; but the place of meeting wns 
mtYcrwards changed to Ghent, where a treaty was finally signed 
yn the 34th of December, 1814. 

30. While the negotiation was in progress, a large arnia- 
ment, under the command of ^r Edward Packeiiknnt, waf 
fitted out by Great Britain for an attack on New Orleans, with 
the intention, apparently, of ending the war with some eclaf , 
but the design met with a moat signal and fatal defeat. The 
British, after enduring great fatigues and numerous difHi;u[iies, 
and susta-n'-iE some desperate encounters, as.sai led the work* 
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thiown up for the defence of the city, on the 8t» of Jan sa.^ 
1815, whfjii they were dreadfully cut to pieces and repulsed bj 
the Americana under General Jackson. The loss of the enemy 
in killed, wounded, and captured, amounted to about 2,600 ■ 
among the slain were the commander-in-chief, GevTal Pack- 
enham, and other principal officers The loss of ibe Amer- 
icans was only seven killed and six wounded. This was the 
I 3 jictan operation of the war, 

31 I 1814, the northeastern States were in a very expr^ed 
cond o be ng destitute of protection from the nalional troops. 
B. d p ea a a ra was excited among the people. At this jiino 
u e o eg slature of Massachusetts proposed a conference, 
by delegates from the legislatures of the New England Stales 
and of pny of the other States that might accede to the n-eas- 
ure, in order to devise and recommend to these States meaimres 
for their security and defence. A convention, composfd of 
distinguished men, delegates from the New England States, 
accordingly met at Hartford, in Connecticut, on the 15.h of 
December ; and, after a session of three weeks, they published 
the result of their deliberations. The commissioners of the con- 
vention, who were sent to confer with the national government, 
and the treaty of peace with Great Britain, arrived at Washing- 
ton about the same time ; so that (he war and al! priceed- 
ings relating to its coti'lruance were, at length, happily termi- 

32. In the treaty of Ghent, no allusion is to be found t 
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desire tftai some better method of settling national liieputai 
may be established and carried into practice; — some methoi' 
which would not only be free from the multiplied evils of wai 
but bj' whicSi an adjustment of the points in dispute might b. 
made more on a basis of law and equity. 

34 Mr. Madison, after having filled the office of presiden 
eighi years, was succeeded, in 1817, by James Monroe, who hat 
held ihe office of secretary of state during most of the lime of 
Mr. Madison's administration. In 1821, Mr, Monroe wanted 
(inly a single vote of a unanimous reelection. 

35. During Mr. Monroe's administration, tjie United State* 
*cre at peace, with tlie exception of a war with the Seminole 
and Creek Indians ; and the prosperity of the country, which 
nad been interrupted by the war with England, was gradually 



36. In 1821, Florida was ceded by Spain to the United 
States, for the '^um of 865,000,000. 

37. The admission of the State of Missouri into the union, 
which took effect in 1821, gave rise to a very spirited discus- 
sion of the question of slasei y, — a subject which has ever 
since continued to occasion political e\citement. The bill for 
its admission, without restiiction of slavery, passed the house 
of representatives, after a long and exciting debate, by a vote 
of 90 to 86. It was accompanied by a declaration prohibiting 
slavery in the territories north of lat 36 30 N. This is what 
has been since called " the Mis^ioun compromise." 

38. In August, 1824, General Lafayette, having received an 
invitation from congress, landed at New York, on a visit to the 
[Tnited States ; passed through twenty-four of the States ; was 
everywhere enthusiastically received as the nation's guest 
was present, on the 17th of June, 1835, al the celebration of 
the 50th anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill ; and, in Sep- 
tember, sailed for France. In the following December, con- 
grass made him a grant of $200,000, and a township of lan.l 
;[i Floiida, in consideration of his revolutionary services. 

39. In 1825, Mr. Monroe was succeeded by John Qaincs 
ii'.ims, who had held the office of secretary of state durina 
Mr, Monroe's administration. In the presidential election of 
1824, tjiei^e wei* four candidates for the presidency, — John 
Quincy Adams, Andrew Jackson, William H. Crawford, and 
Henry Clay. Of the electoral votes, Jackson received 9&', 
Adams 84, Crawfoixi 41, and Clay 37. There being no choi^ 
by the people, the election devolved upon the house of repre- 
sentatives ; and Adams was elected, having received the votes 
if 13 States Jackson 7, and Crtwford 4. 

27 
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40. During Mr. Adams's administration, tlie country was M 
peace and in a highly prosperous condition ; and advantageous 
"TBatios of peace and commerce were negotiated with "arious 
foreign nations. The policy of Mr. Monroe's administration 
was continued and greatly extended, in strengtliening every 
arm of the national defence, by erecting light-houses, srseiinls, 
fortifications, &;c. ; by increasing the naval establishment ; and 
especially by improving the intercommunication between ihe 
different parts of the coimtiy. In these internal improvenenls 
more was effected by the aid of the government, during Mr. 
Adams's administration, than during the administrationTi of all 
his nredenessors. 

41. The national government had agreed to extinguish; for 
Ihe beneht of Georgia, the Indian title to the lands held by the 
Cherokees and Creeks in that State. In the last year of Mr, 
nlonroe's administration, the Creeks, in a national council, re- 
fused to part with their territory. After the council broke up, 
however, a few of the chiefs remained, and were induced to 
make a treaty, ceding the lands to the United States, This 
treaty was repudiated by the Creek nation as an act of fraud ; 
bit the governor of Georgia determined to act upon it as valid, 

42. At this juncture, the Indians appealed for protection to 
the president of the United Slates, who interposed to protect 
them from gross injustice. It was, however, deemed expedient 
to obtain the lands in question by fair purchase, lliis was 
lubaequently accomplished j and, in a few years, the Indiana 
mere removed 'o territories west of the Mississippi. 

43. In 1828, a new tarif law was enacted, imposing duties 
on imports,, with a view to affoi'd protection to American man- 
nfactures. The principle of a protective tariff has met with 
strong opposition, especially in the southern States ; and it lias, 
ever since the passage of this act of congress, unhappily cim- 
tinued to be a subject of contention between opposite politic^; 
pariie'i. 

44. On the 4(7i of July, 1826, John Adams and Thoa m 
Jefersor.dieA; the former in his 91st year, and the latter in 
his 84th. These distinguished men stood first and second on 
the committee of five appointed by congress to prepare the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776 ; and, of this instrumont, 
Mr, Jefferson was the writer, and Mr. Adams the most power- 
ful advocate. They afterwards held, in succession, the office 
of President of the United Slates, and were also at the head 
of the two opposite parties, into which the country was long 
divided; and they finally passed out of the world togethe-, OE 
the 50th anniversary of the day which their Declaration hat" 
'findered illup'rious as the era of American Independence. 
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SECTION VII. 



fucfoion's Administration : Van Buren's Admintslratioi ; 
Harrison ; — TyJer^s Administration : Polk's Admitiistra- 
tion; War with Mexico: Taylor; — Fillmore's Adminit- 
tratioTi. — From A. D. 1829 to 1853. 

1. In 1829, Mr. Adama was succeeded by Andrew Jackson, 
ivlitt had been principally known for his military achievemenis 
and who, in the battle of New Orleans, and in conducting » 
war with the Seminole and Creelt Indians, had acquired a higl 
reputation as a military commander. 

2. General Jackson's administration was signalized by r 
more extensive removal of office-holders than had been prac- 
tised by any of his predecessors j by a persevering hostility t< 
the United States Bank, which terminated in the overthrow of 
thai institution ; and by opposition to the policy of making ap- 
propriations for internal improvements. Several bills making 
such appropriations, and also a bill for the renewal of th« 
charter of the United Slates Bank, which passed both house* 
of congress, he returned with his veto. 

a. In November, 1833, a convention of delegatos, called by 
the legislature of South Carolina, assembled at Coliunbia, and 
pronounced the acts of congre^ of 1828 and 1832, impcsing 
duties on foreign imports, for the protection of domestic manu- 
factures, unconstitutional, void, and not binding upon the citizens 
of that State, The remedy proposed was termed nidlijicalion 

4. In the December following. President Jackson issu'sd ii 
proclamation, containing an exposition of the principles anH 
powers of the general government, and expressing a deti.rm'. 
nation to maintain the laws. The Governor of South Caro'ina 
'ssued a counter-proclaraalioii, calling on the people to resist 
any aitempt to enforce the tariff laws. The president then ad- 
dressed a message to congress, recommending such measure* 
as would enable the executive to suppress the spirit of insubor- 
dination, and sustain the laws of the United States. 

5. Everjthing, for a time, wore a threatening aspect ; \<a\ 
more moderate counsels at length prevailed. An appeal was 
made to South Carolina by the general assembly of Virginia ■ 
Mr. Clay introduced a new bill, modifying the tariff, called the 
' compromise act," which was enacted mto a Saw on the Isl 
if March, 1833 ; and the convention of South. Carolina as- 
lembled on the 11th of March, and repealed the nidlifyinf 

6. In Maich, 1S33, President Jackson, having been leelecteii 
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entew'i on his second term ; and, in the following S 
he dire:;ted the secretary of the treasury, Mr. Duane, to re 
move the public funds or deposits from the United States Bank 
This Mr. Duane havijig declined to do, he was removed ; an< 
Ml'. I'aoey was appointed in his place. By the latter the de- 
posits were removed and placed in several State banks. A 
resolution, strongly censuring the president for this measure 
was passed by the senate in 1834; and, in 1837, the senatfl 
vuted to expunge this resolution from their journal. 

7. In 1834, the country was disturbed by an apprehension of 
u hostile collision with France. The French government, by n 
tiaify negotiated in 1831, had agreed to make indemnity foi 
spoliations made on American commerce during the reign of 
Napoleon ; but it had failed to fulfil its engagements. The 
president recommended (1834) reprisals upon French com- 
merce. The measure, however, was not adopted by congress ; 
and the danger of open hostility was happily removed by the 
action of the French government in making, in the following 
year, provision to fulfil its stipulations. 

8. On the 16th of December, .ci35, a great fire broke oui 
in the city of New York, which destroyed the most of that 
part of the city which is the seat of its principal commercial 
transactions. This was the most destructive fire that ever took 
place in this country ; and the loss was estimated at upwards 
of $17,000,000. 

9. The public debt of the United Slates in 1816, after the 
close of the war with Great Britain, amounted to upwards of 
$127,000,000. After the return of peace, the debt was rapidly 
reduced ; and, in 1836, it having been all paid off, it was com- 
puted, that, on the 1st of January, 1837, there would remair. 
in the treasury a surplus revenue of $27,000,000. An aci 
was i)assed by congress (1836) for distributing this surplus 
{reserving $5,000,000), to be paid, in four instalments, to the 
several States, in proportion to their representation in the sen- 
ate and house of representatives. 

10. Near the close of the year 1835, a conflict commenced 
with tlio Si^inole Indians, who refused to remove from F'oi ida 
to lands appropriated to them west of the Mississippi, and -the 
United States became involved in a long and expensive wai 
with them ; but, in 1842, having been finally subdued, t..ey 
were removed. The expenses of this war. from 1836 lo 
1840 inclusive, as ofiicially stated, amounted '.o upwards of 
$15,000,000, more than three times as much as was paid to 
Spain for the country of Florida. 

11. Andrew Jackson was succeeded, in 1837, by McrtUt 
Van liuren, who had held the office of vice-president the.pte 
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ceding four years, and who, in his administration, 
the same general policy as that of his predecessor. 

12. In the spring of this year (1837) commenced the great 
est commercial revulsion ever known in this country A spiril 
of extravagant speculation had, for some years, pr< vailed ; a 
multitude of State banks had been chartered, by means of 
which there was a great expansion of paper currency ; nu- 
merous and very expensive public works, as canals, railroads, 
Sjc., were undertaken by Slates and incorporated companies ; 
immense importations of foreign goods were made ; and real 
esW,?, especially in cities and villages, was raised far above 
Its intnnsic value. At length the crbis came, with tremendous 
effect. The panic extended throughout the coun"vy, and all 
confidence and all credit were at an end. 

13. On tlie 10th of May, all the banks in the city of New 
Vork suspended specie payment ; and the suspension soon 
became general throughout the country. The mercantile 
classes were subjected to the greatest embarrassments, ano 
failures were numerous in all the commercial cities. In the 
city of New York alone, the list of failures, including only the 
more considerable ones, exhibited an amount sf upwards of 
$60,000,000. 

14. The national government became involved in the gen- 
eral embarrassment, inasmuch as the banks in which the public 
deposits were placed, had, like the rest, suspended specie pay 
meat. In this stale of affairs, the president convoked an extra 
session of congress, to meet on the 4th of September. Con- 
gress passed an act postponing, to the 1st of January, 1839, 
the payment to the States of the fourth instalment of the sur- 
plus revenue, and authorized an issue of treasury notes to the 
amount of $10,000,000, to be receivable in payment of public 
dues. A bill for placing the public money in the hands of 
receivers-general, called the sub-treasury or independent treas- 
ury bill, ^vas recommended by the president, and passed ihe 
aeniile, but was lost in the house. This bill, after repeated 
(allures, was finally passed and enacted into a law in Juno 
1H40. — In August, 1838, the banks throughout the country 
generally resumed specie payment. 

16. In 1837, a rebellion against the British government broke 
out in Canada. It was sustained by some men of talents and 
influence, and disturbed the peace of that country through the 
following year (1838). A considerable numbfr of citizens of 
the United Stales, belonging to the parts of Vermont and New 
Vork which border on Canada, unhappily took part with tha 
'nsurgenls. Their course was condemned by the general gov- 
irnment; anil the president Issued a proclamation, exhorting 
27* 
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luch citiz&ns of the United States, as had violated ibeir dnt.eii, 
to return peaceably to their nespeetivo homes, and warning 
thtim that tlie laws would be rigidly enforced against such (m 
should render themselves liable to punishment. 

16. In 1841, Mr. Van Buren was succeeded by WUham 
'{airy Harrison, who had been somewhat distinguished in po- 
iiti^;al life, but more for his military services. He was inaugu- 
'ated on the 4th of March, and died on the 4lh of April, jnat 
one month after his inau^-'i ration. He was the first presidenf 
of the United States thai died in office, and his death was 
greatly lamented. 

17. General Harrison was the candidate of the Whigs, and 
Mr. Van Buven of the Democrats ; and the electioneering con- 
test was carried on with an excitement and enthusiasm never 
befori! witnessed in this country. Of the 294 electoral votes 
given for president, Harrison received 234 ; aad John Tyler 
received the same number of votes for vice-president. On the 
deiilh of President Harrison, John Tyler, in accordance with 
the provisions of the constitution, became president. But he 
refused (o carry out the principles of the party by which he 
was elected ; nor did ho become popular with any party. 

18. On the 3l9t of May, congress met in an extra session, 
which had been called by President Harrison, and, besides other 
acts, they repealed the sub-treasury bill, and passed two ditfer- 
ent bills, establishing a Fiscal Bank, or Fiscal Corporation of 
the United States, both of which were vetoed by the president. 
The establishment of such an institution was a favorite measure 
of the whigs, and the action of the president, in relation to it, 
caused much excitement ; and all the members of the cabinet 
r(!3igned, with the e.tception of the secretary of state, Mr. 
Wehst^-, wrt ) fortunately retained office til! after the settlement 
of the difficulty with England in relation to the nonheasterii 
boundary. 

19. In 1842, a new tariff law was enacted, which made 
provision for the public revenue, and afforded proteclion k, 
American manufaciures and other branches of national indus 
iry, and which was a favorite measure of the whig party 
This measure, as it was maintained by its friends, had a pow- 
erful influence in restoring a high state of prosperity to tho 
touniry ; but it caused great dissatisfaction in some parts, es- 
pecially in the southern States. 

30. The northeastern boundary of the United States, bo 
tween the State of Maine and the British provinces of TiOwei 
Canada and New Brunswick, had been for some years a suit- 
iect of negotiation and controversy ; and at length it threatcrt'd 
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lo become a subjccl oFsenoas national dispute. The diilicully 
however, was amicably adjusted by the treaty of WasbingtOQ 
concluded in September, 1842, by Lord Asliburton and Daoid 
Webster. 

21. One of the last acts of Mr. Tyler's adt wan 
the annexation of the republic of Texas to th Un d S 

— a. meesure which was greatly promoted by 1 f 

John C. Calhoun, the secretary of slate, and h h 
spirited controversy. Joint resolutions for the f 

that republic to the United States, as one of tl S f h 

Union, passed the house of representatives, h 2 1 ( 

Janunrv, 1845, by a vote of 120 to 98 ; and th a 
1st of March, by a vote of 27 lo 25 ; and, o 1 m d y 

they were approved by the president, 

22. In 1845, Mr. Tyler was succeeded by James Knox Polk. 
Mr. Polk was the democratic candidate ; and, af^er a very ex- 
citing electioneering contest, he received 170 electoral votes 
for president; and Henry Clay, the whig candidate, received 
105 votes. 

23. The party by which Mr. Polk was supported took strong 
ground in favor of the annexation of Texas, and of the claim 
of the United States to the whole of the Oregon Territoii/ , 
and Mr. Polk, in his inaugural address, sustained the views of 
his party on both of these questions ; one of whicli threatened 
to involve the nation in hostilities with Mexico, and the other 
with Great Britain. 

24. The settlement of the northwestern boundary, between 
the United Slates and the North American territories of Great 
Britain, involving the claims of both parties to the Oregon Ter- 
ritory, had long been a subject of negotiation ; and it now as- 
sumed a threatening aspect But it was happily adjusted by a 
treaty, concluded at Washington, in June, 1846, fixing on the 
49th degree of north latitude as the boundary -line. 

25. On the recommendation of the president, congress 
passed, in July, 1846, a new tariff law, having a primary view 
to the interests of the public revenue, and withdrawing, in a 
groat measure, the pretention to domestic industry aflcaded hy 
the tariff of 1842. 

26. The war with Meidco grew out o' the annexation of 
Texas to the United States. Texas, which was formerly a 
province of Mexico, declared its independence in 1836 ; and, 
from that time, it had miontained a separate republican govern- 
ment ; but iis independence had not been acknowledged by 
Mexico. In March, 1845, immediately after 4ie passage of 
the resolutions of congress in favor of the annexation, Gmeral 
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Almonte, tlie MoxicaJi minisler lo the UnitcJ SlaWs, remon 
«rp<pd agaiiisl these resolutions, and demanded liis pa^porla 
Rod a.l diplomatic intercourse between the two govftrnmenK 
waa immediately broken oiF. 

27. Tho boundaries of Texas were never definitely setliod. 
The government of Texas and of the United States maintained 
Ihat She southwestern houndary of that country was formed bj 
the Rio Grande ; but the Mexicans contended that that bound 
ary waa formed by the river Nueces. The country between these 
Iwo rivers was disputed terriloay, both parties claiming it ; i! 
was on this disputed territory that hostilities were commenced i 
and each party charged the other with being the aggressor, 

28. In July, 1845, tlie legislature of Texas ratified the resO' 
Uitions of congress, by which that republic was annexed lo iho 
United States, and requested President Polk to lake inimediata 
measures to defend the new Slate againit an apprehended al 
lack from Mexico. An American squadron was accordinglj 
despatched lo the Gulf of Mexico, and General Zachary Tay- 
lor was ordered to proceed to the aouthern frontier of Texas, 
with a suffioienl force for its defence 

29. In March, 1846, (ienera! Taylor, having previously con 
centrated an army of about 4,000 men at Corpus Christi 
received orders from the United States government to move 
forward, into the disputed territoiy, to the Rio Grande. He 
accordingly took a pos;tion on the left bank of that river, op 
posite to iifatamoras, where he erected a fort ; and, at the 
same time, he established & depflt of supplies at Point Isabel, 
upwards of twenty miles inhis rear, near the coast. 

30. A Mexican force of about 8,000 men was soon assem- 
bled on the Rio Grande, at and near Maiamoras, under the 
command of Generals Ampudia and Arista, who declared the 
advance of General Taylor with his army to be a hostile move- 
ment. On the 24th of April, General Arista informed General 
Taylor that " he considered hostilities commenceiJ, and should 

Srosecule them." On the same day, a party of 63 American 
ragoona, under Captain Thornton, who had been despatched 
lo reconn'^'.tre, were aurpriaed by a large Mexican force, 16 
being killed and wounded, and the rest taken prisoners 

Si, A few days afterwards, the greater part of the Mexican 
nntiy crossed the river, and General Taylor being informed 
.hat they intended to attack Point Isabel, where his military 
Mores were deposited, marched to the relief of that place, 
which he reached unmolested. The garrison there having 
iKicn strengthened by a rtiinforcement of 500 s:iilors ard ma- 
rines, from the American squadron in the Gulf of Mexico, he 
pegan, on ihe 'Jth of May, to retrace his steps to the Ri* 
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32. About noon the next day, he encountered the Mexicas 
irmy of 6.000 men, at Palo Alto ; and, after an action of fivo 
hours, hp drove them from the field, with the loss of nearly 
400 m killed and wojnded. The Americans, whose tiumbui 
w 11 about 2,300, lost about 50 in killed and wounded, a.a^ 
nniong the formei was the iamented Major Ringgold. 

,?3 On the following day, after advancing three miles, the 
Acnpiican army again met the Mexicans, strongly posted at 
Uf^iara de la Palma, and completely routed them, killing and 
wouiidLng about 600, taking a large number of prisonera 
arntng «hom was General La Vega, and capturing all tlie 
e innon and military stores of the enemy. A few days aftoi 
Ihi'^ battle, ben^ral Taylor crossed the Rio Grande, and took 
po'ise'isioa of Malamoras, which had been left by the Mexican 
tioops 

J 1 Eai ly in May, the news of Captain Thornton's dis- 
aster le iched Washmgton, accompanied by exaggerated state- 
ments of the peril to which General Taylor's army was exposed, 
and it produced great excitement. The president, in a special 
message, on the 11th of May, announced to congress, whidi 
was then in session, that the Mexicans " had invaded our terri- 
tory and shed the blood of our fellow-citizens on our own soil." 
Congress, after an animated debate of two days, declared, that, 
" by the act of the republic of Mexico, war existed between 
that government and the tlnited States " ; and, at the same 
time, authorized the president to accept the services of 50,000 
volunteers for twelve months, and appropriated $10,000,000 to 
carry on the war. The whig members of congress proposed 
lo strike out the preamble to the bill, in which it is asserted 
:hiit the war existed by the act of Mexico, but without success ; 
and the bill, with the preamble, passed the house by a vote of 
14:i to 14, and the senate by a vote of 40 to 2. 

35. It is proper to remark, that there was a strong feeling in 
a great part of the country against the war, and a large portion 
of the citizens, especially in the northern States, condemned 
it as unnecessary, unjust, and made for unworthy purposes 
Such views were expressed by the legislatures of some of the 
northern States, and repeatedly by the whig members of con- 
gress. And notwithstanding the above vote relating to the war, 
■n the house of representatives, the same body, in January, 
1848, declared, by a vote of 85 to 81, that it was " a war uo- 
Decessar, ly and unconstitutionally made by the President of the 
United Slates." 

36. General Taylor's force was soon after increased by a 
arge number of volunteers from Texas and the adjacent States. 
Tho Mexican towns on the Rio Grande were seized and neat 
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pied, and camps formed lo muster and drill the new levisi^ 
nrspuriilory to an invasion ol' the interior of Mexico. 

37. After three months' preparation, General Taylor, witi 
an army of between 6,000 and 7,000 men, proceeded to attack 
the strongly fortified city of Monteret;, the capital of the State 
of New L-Kin, which was garrisoned by about 10,000 Mexican 
troops, commanded by General Arnpiulia. 

38. The America.! army reached Monterey on the 19tii of 
Seplemljer, 1846, and, on the 21st, assaulted the city with ihr: 
view of taking It b>' storm ; and, after a severe and sanguinary 
struggle of three days, they became masters of the principal 
defences, and the greater part of the city. On the 24th, Gen- 
eral Ampudia proposed terms of capitulation, which were ac- 
cepted, and the Mexican army evacuated Monterey. At the 
same ilme. General Taylor agreed to an armistice of eight 
weeks, subject to the ratification of the governments at Wasli 
ington and Mexico. 

39. While these events were taking place near the Kiu 
Granfle, General Santa Anna, ex-president of Mexico, and the 
most distinguished military commander of that country, had 
returned from exile, and had overthrown the government of 
President Paredes, who was at the head of the party supposed 
to be most in favor of prosecuting the war with the United 
States. Strong hopes were entertained by the American gov- 
ernment that the influence of Santa Anna, on his restoration to 
power, would be exerted in favor of peace ; and the president 
accordingly had given orders to the naval commander in the 
Gulf of Mexico to throw no obstacle in the way of his return 
But thesd expectations proved to be ill-founded ; and, under his 
administration, the Mexicans were roused to greater efforts, 
thari they had hitherto made, to repel their invaders, 

40. Under these circumstances, the American government 
resolved to strike a decisive blow, by attacking Vera Cr<i%, the 
principal Mexican port and fortress, with the intention of 
thereby gaining access to the heart of the country, and to llw 
capital ol- the republic, for the avowed purpose of " conquering 
a peace.' General Winfeld Scott was accordingly ordered to 
lake the chief command of all the forces in Mexico, and to 
conduct the expedition against Vera Cruz. 

41. The armis'ice, which General Taylor had concluded at 
Monterey, was not approved by the authorities at Washington • 
and, in November, his army resumed offensive operations, and 
(peedily overran and subdued the States of Coahuila and Ta- 
maulipas. About this time, however, General Scott arrived at 
jie seat of war, and withdrew from General Taylor the prin- 
jipal part of his army, including nearly all the regular troops 
10 augmeiit the forc(-s dc^tmed to beiiege Vera Cruz 
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42. In February, 1847, Genera! Taylor formed a caitj. of 
iboul bfiOO men, mostly volunteers, at Agiia Nueoa, near the 
eily of SalHllo. On the 20th of the month, he leanit that 
Santa Anna, with 20,000 troops, had arrived within 30 miles 
of htm, by a series of forced marches from San Luis Potosi, 
800 miles distant, across a barren country, almost destitute of 
water. General Taylor immediately broke up his camp, und 
fell back 11 miles to Buena Visia, where he posted his army 
*ai u very strong position, protected by deep ravines &nH rugged 
tniinn'ainous ridges. 

Vi. On the 22d of February, the Mexican army appeared in 
front of the American lines, and Santa Anna summoned Gen- 
eral Taylor to surrender, which the latter declined to do. 
Some skirmishing ensued ; but the battle did not begin until 
the 23d, when the Mexicans attempied, by repeated charges, 
to force the American lines. Notwithstanding some partial 
successes, achieved by their immense superiority of force, 
they were, at length, completely repulsed ; and, after a fierce 
and sanguinary contest, which lasted throughout the day, thr 
Americans remained masters of the field. During the night 
the Mexicans abandoned their camp, and retreated, in a state 
of great disorder, towards San Luis Potosi, from whence they 
liad advanced. The American loss, in this battle, was 723 io 
killed and wounded, and that of the Mexicans amounted to 
about 2,000. 

44. On (he 9th of Maich, 1847, General Scott landed near 
Vera Orm, with an army of about 12,000 men. The city 
was immediately invested, and after a furious bombardment of 
several days, during which the destruction of life and property 
was very great, the Mexican commander, on t!ie 29th of March, 
capitulated and surrendered the city, and also the famous 
fortress of Si. Jimn d'Ulloa, together with 5,000 prisoners and 
400 pieces of artillery. 

45. Early in April, the American army began its march 
fiom Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico. At the mountain pass 
of Cerro Gordo, about 50 miles from Vera Cruz, it encoun- 
tered the Mexican army, commanded by President Santa Anna, 
consislmg of 12,000 or 15,000 men, strongly entrencht-d in an 
almost impregnable position. 

46. On the 18th of April, the Americans, who namtered 
8,500, began the assault, and in a few hours carried jj storm 
a'l the batteries and entrenchments of the Mexicans, who fled 
i» confusion, leaving in the hands of the victors about 3,000 
ciisoners, 4,000 or 5,000 stand of arms, and 43 pieces of ar- 
dlleiy. Among the prisoners were five generals, one of whom, 
La Vega, had before been caotured in the battle of Kesaca d§ 
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47. The victory of Cerro GJordo was followed by ihe imme 
diate surreiicler of ihe city of Jalapa, and the strong fortresa 
of Perote ; and, on the 15fh of May, the Americans entered 
Fuebla, the most important city of Mexico, next to the capital. 
Here, ,'he army, which had been diminished by deaili, sickness, 
and tlie departure of volunteers, to about 5,000 effective men, 
remained uearly three months, waiting for reinforce iiienta and 

^. Oil the 7th of August, 1847, reinforcements having ar- 
lived. General Scott began his march from Puebla to the city 
of Mexico, at the head of about 11,000 men. On the 18th, 
the army reached the hamlet of San Augustin, 10 miles south 
of the capital ; and, on the 20th, two sanguinary battles were 
fought with a Mexican foi-ce of more than 30,000 men, who 
were s'^tioned in and around the strongly fortified posts that 
defended the approaches to the city. In the first battle, that of 
Con'ret-as, 4,500 Americans assaulted, aniJ, in less than twenty 
minutes, drove from their entrenchments, 7,000 Mexicans, 
killing 700 and taking 813 prisoners, besides many colors aad 
standards, and 22 pieces of artillery. In the second battle, 
that of Churabasco^ the disparity of force was even gi-eater, 
and the Mexican loss still more severe, — about 6,000 Amer- 
ican*! engaging and completely routing almost the whole Mexi- 
can army, OJeneral Scott thus speaks of the achievements of 
Ihc army under his command on tliia occasion : — "It has in a 
single day, in many battles, as often defeated 32,000 men ; 
maSe about 3,000 prisoners, including 8 generals (two of them 
ex -presidents) and 205 other officers ; killed or wounded 4,000 
of ail ranks, besides entire corps dispersed and disaolved ; cap. 
tured 37 pieces of ordnance, — more than trebling our siege 
cmin and field batteries, — with a large number of small arms, 
R I'u.. supply of ammunition of every kind, dte. — Our Los* 
ftmounis to 1,053: killed, 139, including 16 officers, wounded 
876, including 60 officers." 

49. Those rapid and decisive victories caused sjch conster- 
nation among Ihe Mexicans, that General Scott might at oni!e 
have forced his way into the city ; but he forebore to do so, 
not wishing to drive the people to desperation, and, to use his 
own words, " willing to leave sometliing to the repiiblic on 
which to rest her pride and recover temper." Accordingly, 
he acceded to a request made by President Santa Anra for an 
armistice, the terms of w'lich were agreed upon and s:gned on 
hs 23d of August. 
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50, Mr. Nichohis Trist, a conimissionor appoinlea (y the 
President of the Uoiled Slates, had arrived in iUesico some 
moiitiia before, and was now in General Scott's camp. Nego- 
liallona for peace were immediately commenced between him 
and commissioners appointed by the Mexican government. 
Rut as the latter proposed terms that were not satisfactory, and 
ihe Mexic'Jn military commanders were violating the lorma of 
the armistice hj- erecting niid strengthening fortifications, Gim 
eral Scott recotnmenced hostilities on the 7th of Septoinboi. 

51, On the following day, a division of the American army, 
3^00 in numbnr, commanded by General Worlh, carried by 
Ktorm the strong position of Et Molino del Rey, which was 
held by above 14,000 Mexicans, undei' the command of Presi- 
dent Santa Anna. The Mexican loss in this action, which was 
perhaps the most fiercely contested of the whole war, amounted 
to 3,000 in killed, wounded, and captured. The Americana 
lost, in killed and wounded, nearly 800, about one fourth of 
the number engaged, 

53. Five days afterwards, the fortress of Chajmltepee, situ- 
ated on a steep, rocky hill, 150 feet in height, was stormed, and 
the army which supported it was routed and driven into the city ■ 
the victorious Americans followed, and, by nightfall, one divi- 
sion of their army was within the gates of Mexico, while 
anotbi " occupied the suburbs. 

53. During the night, the shattered remnant of the Mexican 
army, and the members of the federal government and con- 
gress, fled from the city, of which the Americans took full 
possession the next day, September I4th, 1847. 

54. The total loss of General Scott's army, in these battles 
before Mexico, amounted to about 2,700 in killed iind wounded. 
The number of American troops, that entered and took i)oa- 
sesston of this city of 140,000 inhabitants, was less than 6,000. 

55. Besides the invasions of Mexico by the armies com- 
mar.ded by Generals Taylor and Scott, another was conducted 
by General Kearny, who, in the latter pari of June, 1816, sel 
out from Missouri, at the head of 1,600 men, mostly vohin- 
leers from that Stale, for the purpose of conqueriv g Nfu 
Meidco. 

56. After a fatiguing march of about 1,000 miles across the 
prairie^. General Keamy arrivet! •»! Santa Fb, of which he (ooh 
pos3i!ssion, without opposition, on the 18th of August. He im 
mediately declared himself Governor of New Mexico, and 
iflsued a proclamatlc:" absolving the people from their aiitgi- 
!ince to the Mexican government, and con'jtituting them citizum 

■f the United States. 
51 In Decfmber, 1846, Colonel Doniplutn a v>.>liicteer tron 
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Missouri, ileparfed from Santa Fe, at the head cf 900 min. It 
mvade the Mftxican State of Chihuahua. Af Bracito, on th« 
Rio Grande, a division of his force, 500 in number, encoun- 
tered 1,200 Mexii-iins, whom they put to flight, with a loss of 
ahoiit 200 in kil.-sd and wounded; while the Americans had 
Done killed, and only seven wounded. 

. 58. Two months later, on the 28th of Febnaary, 1847, al 
t.ie Pass of Sacramento, Colonel Doniphan's little army me' 
and defeated 4,000 Mexicans, commanded by the governor al 
tlie Slate, and occupying a strong position, defended by heavj 
artdlury. On the following day, March 1st, they took piisaea 
sion of the important city of Chihuahua, 

59, In the summer of 1846, Captain {afterwards Cotono') 
Fremont, who, with a party of about 60 men, was exploring 
California by order of the President of the United Slates, be- 
came involved in hostilities with the Mexican governor of thai 
province. With the aid of a few American settlers, Fremont 
defeated the Mexican forces, which were much superior in 
number ; and, on learning fhat war existed between the United 
Slates and Mexico, he raised the American Hag, and in con- 
junction with Commodore Stockton, who commanded the United 
States fleet in the Pacific, prosecuted the conquest of the 
country with such success, that, by the end of August, the 
whole of California was in possession of the Americana. 

60, Soon after the conquest of the city of Mexico by Gen 
eral Scott, negotiations for peace began, which resulted in a 
treaty concluded on the 2d of February, 1848, at the city of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, and ratified, with some modifications, l^ 
ihe American senate, on the 10th of the following March. 

61, By the provisions of this treaty, Mexico ceded to the 
Ur.ited States the provinces of Neio Meaneo and Upper Cali- 
fornia, and agreed to accept the Rio Grande as the boundary 
between her territories and Texas. — The territory acquired 
from Mexico, by this treaty, including Texas, as well as JYeie 
Mexico and California, amounts, according to the statemenl 
of President Polk, in his message to congress in December, 
1848, to 851,598 square miles. 

S2. The United States, in return, stipulated to pay Mev'co 
15,000,000 of dollars, and tr .assume the debts due to ctliiins 
of the United States by the Mexican government, to tha amo ml 
Df 3,500,000 dollars. 

65. Soon after the acquisition oi Cali<'-;mia, iir.piiTiant gold 
mines were discovered on the Sacramento, which have beer 
found to est'md over a large tract of country, and to exceed in 
richness any other gold mines known in any part of the worlr 
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These mines caused a sudden emigration to Calilbrnia ol 
great numberw of pBrsons, not only from the CJniled States, buj 
also from various foreign countries. The quantity of gold ot 
(ained from the mines during the first year (J848), notwith- 
standing 'he inauffieicncy of means and the want of system 
and experience in operution, was estimated to amount in value 
1' upwards of #4,000,000. 

64. Such was the progress and such the issue of ihe Mex 
icon war, — a war presenting a series of remarkable victories, 
under the able management of Generals Scott and Taylor, and 
other American officers, and terminating in a greiit accesston 
of territory to the United States, Still the important questiorf 
may be asked, Can the war be justified on moral or reiigioua 
principle ? But however this question miiy be answered, it is 
to he hoped that a beneficent Providence will bring good out 
>f evil, and cause, in the final result, an advancement of 
human freedom and human happiness, of good irovernment 
ai.d of true religion. 

65. In 1849, Mr. Polk was suocee led by Zacha y Taylor, 
most cf whose life had been spent as a office I e army, 
ami wSo, iri the Mexican war, had acqu ed a h gh eputation 
as a rr \lilary commander. General T yl r as I e whig can- 
didi.te and he received !63 electoral vo es fo pres d rit ; and 
Gen;r\l Le^vis Cnss, the democratic candidate, received 127 
votes.. Millard Fillmore, the whig candidate, received 163 
votes t .r vice-president. 

66. President Tat/lor died suddenly ai Washington, during 
die ae^iion of congress, on the 9th of July, 1850, greatly ja- 
meiitec ; and Millard Fillmore, in accordance with the pro- 
vision 'if the Constitution, became President of the United 
State?. 

67. 'Vion a£\er the accession of Mr. Fillmore, a series of 
ioiporta it acts were passed by congress, which have been 
Btyled ■ compromise measures." These acts consisted of tlio 
admisai m of California into the Union as a Staie, the eslalv 
lishnien . of the boundary of Texas, the organiziiion of the 
lerritorh 's of iVeio Mexico and Utah, the suppression of the 
ilaca-iri'de in the District of Cohiiiibia, and the law for the 
renditib i of fitgitice slaves. 

68. 1 he <ict for the rendition of fugitive alav-'3, which waa 
passed in the house of representatives, on the l^'.h t^f Septem- 
ber, 1850, by a vote of 109 to 75, contains some pri vision* 
which were very offensive to the whig party (jei.erally, and 
lo most of the people in the free States, and its rxt 
in R few cases, been attendee with much oppositi 
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69. In 1849, General N. Lopez, a native (if VeneiiSie^ 
came to tiie Untied Slates, and organized a hostile expedition 
against the island of Cuba ; and in 1850, a second expedition. 
In these en e p se le was ad d by some d stinguished 
Somhem m n b ho 1 f 1 5e xped ns fa led 

70. In Ap I IM5I Pes den F llmore hav ng been in- 
formed of an i e a c np o ade Cuba I y la vleas ciiizena 
cf the U d & a es nde ! e co nmu d of I opez, issued a 
D^o^^iama o n ng 1 e n of lie co eq ence 

71. The exped on howe e comp s ng se e al hundred 
men, a part of il en fo e g e s 9a 1 d f Ne v Orleans in 

-August, I nded Cub and e e c p ed Lopez sulTored 
capital I u 1 en on lei of Sep en t e he Spanish 

form, by the garrote. Many of his lollowers were executed, 
.•vnd some of them were ul a cly j a d ned 

73. Althougli Mr. Fillmore by s gn ng he fugitive slave 
law bill, lost the support of n any of h s pirty yet most of 
the measures of his admii s a on vere popular some of the 
most noted of which were he reduc o of nl nd postage to 
3 cents on each single letter 1p p-epad a d an expedition 
to Japan, in 1853, under (he con ma d of Con modore Perry, 
which resulted in a favonbtc trea y h hit empire, which 
was ratified by the sen> e 1851 i d wle he retired 

from office, he lefi the country at peace, and m a high state 
of prosperity. 



SECTION VIll. 

Pieree's Administration: — Kansas: Buchanan's Administrn 
tion: — Lincoln. — Secession.— From A. D. 1S5J! to 1861. 

1. In 1853, Mr. Fillmore was succeeded by Frankhn 
Pierce, ihe democraiic candidale, who received S51 electonil 



; Genera! Wififield Scott, the whig candidate, 
42 votes. President Pierce, in hie inaugural address, main- 
lained the recognition of slavery by the constituiion, and tha 
constitutionality of the fugitive slave law; and he denounced, 
in strong farms, political agitation on iho subject of slavery ; 
yet public meawures were soon adopted, which tended greatly 
to increase this agitation. 

S. After the termination of the war between the Unit^'d 
Staits and Mex.co, several luwlc^ss military expeditious (cooii 
moniy styled jJ/i/iusierirtg- erpedifinns) were made against iVto 
aragiia, and some of the f "tier c.ounlries of Ce.niral i' 
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8. These expeditions were regarded with favor by naiiy at 
the people of the Southern Stales, and pecuniary aid was fur 
nislied by some of their wealthy men. The pretended ohjeci 
was to rescue ihose countries from tyrantiy, domestic aJid 
Foreign ; and it was also designed to introduce slavery. 

4. The mosl noted leader in these enterprises was Willinm 
Walker, a native of Tennessee ; and the most considerable 
of the expeditions was made in 1855, against Nicaragua. 
Walker made himself master of the country, and after holding 
it for some time, he was finally expelled by the union against 
him of the other States of Central America. In this expe- 
dition, more than three thousand men miserably perished. 

5. In Walker's last expedition, he Innded near Truxillo, in 
Honduras, took the fort on the 6ih of August, 1860, and he 
was shot on the 12th of September. 

6. At the assembling of the 34lh Congress, on the 3d of 
December, 1856, there was an unprecendented struggle for 
the choice of a speaker, which lasted til! the 2d of February 
(nine weeks), and, after 133 ballotings, resulted in the choice 
of Nathaniel P. Bunks, who was elected by 103 voles,— 
100 votes being oast for William Aikiti. 

7. In October, 1854, a conference was held at Oslend, at 
which Mr. Buchanan, American minister to England, Mr. 
Mason, minister to France, and Mr. Soul6, minister to Spain, 
were present; and it was proposed by them to purchase the 
island of Culu from Spain, for the sum of $120,000,000, and 
in case of her refusal to sell the island, to take it by force. 
This proposition was favored by the people of the Southe'n 
States, but was strongly disapproved by the people of the free 
Stales. 

8. Two important measures of this administration weie the 
Reciprocity Treaty between the United Stales and Great 
Britain, providing for a commercial reciprocity between this 
country and the British American Pmvinees, and the estab- 
lishment of a Cowl of Claims at Washingion. 

9. la January, 1854, Mr. Douglas, chairman of the senate 
committee on Territories, introduced a bill for the organization 
of the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska, in the coun'ry 
west of the State of Missouri, and north of the parallel of 
36' 30'. By the ATissouri Compromise (noticed on page 313) 
BtiiVery had been formally and forever excluded fmm ihia 
region ; but by.ihig hill, which was aupporiei by the adm nis. 
IraVon, ihc Missouri Cojufiromise was repe.tled, and sittver^l 
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1((. The iutroduction of this bill soon exciiuiJ the Mrong cp. 
position, throughout the free Stales, of those who woie opposed 
to the further extension of slavery ; and in the month of Mmrch 
following, a memorial protesting against its passage, signed 
by 3,000 New England clergymen of different religious de- 
nominations, was preseiilecl 'o the senate ; but it wci passed 
by tliat body, on the a6th o( May, by a vote of 35 to 12. It 
was passed in the house of representatives by a vote of 1 13 
to 100. 

1 1. This measure caused great excitement in the free States; 
it was denounced as a flagrant breach of faith, and a violation 
of what was regarded as a sacred compromise ; and it led to 
a disastrous and sanguinary contest between those who advo- 
cated and those who opposed the establishment of slavery in 
these Territories. This unhappy contest continued during tiie 
ftd ministration of Mr. Pierce and that of his successor, Mr. 
Buchanan. 

12. Soon afitir the passage of this act, lai^e emigrations .rere 
made from the free Stales, whh the design of malting Kansas 
a free Stale. At the same time, great efforts were made to 
establish it as a slave State, by emigrants chiefly from the 
State of Missouri, many of them taking their slaves with them. 
A violent and sanguinary contest soon ensued between the 
advocates and the opponents of slavery ; and the grossest frauds 
w«ra committed in several of the subsequent elections for the 
choice of public officers, and also for the choice of delegates 
for the formation of a constitution. 

13. Large bodies of armed men from Missouri, who have 
commonly been styled " Border Ruffians" formed into regi- 
ments, entered the Territory, in order to frustrate, by military 
force, the purpose of those emigrants who designed to estab- 
lish ICansas as a free State, and a considerable number of 
lives were sacrificed in the conflict. 

14. The first governor of the Territory was A. B. Reeder. 
of Pennsylvania, who arrived in October, 1854 ; and an elec- 
tion for a delegate to congress was held in November, but a 
great part of the votes were cast by pei'sons from Missouri, 
who were not residents of the Territory, and a majority of the 
votes was found to be illegal. 

15. In March, 1855, another election was held for choosing 
members of the territorial legislature, and it was found that, 
out of 6,218 votes cast, only l,aiO were legal, and of these 
191 were given for the free-atate candidates. 

16. Wilson Shannon, of Ohio, was appointed governor in 

E'ace of Seeder, and assumed office on the 1st of September, 
delegates were clwsen to a constitutional convention thai 
»sseir.')lert at Toj/eka, and, in November, promulgated a eo"' 
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ititution in which slavery was |)roh!ljited ; but tlie TopeJca Von 
ttituiion was never carried into effect. 

17. In August, 1856, Shannon was succeeded in office bj 
John W, Geary, of Pennsylvania, w!io found the Territory in 
a very disturbed condition, and after various conflicls, and inef- 
feciual endeavors to restore order, he demanded the removal 
of Lecompte, the dislrici judge of Kansas, for gross miade- 
meanor ; but Lecompte, being sustained by a majority of the 
United States senate, Governor Geary resigned his office in 
March, 1857, and Robert J. Wa/ker, of Mississippi, was ap- 
pointed in his place, by Mr. Baclianan, who had now become 
President. 

18. In June, 1857, the delegates to another convention foi 
forming 'a constitution were elected, but the free-state mea, 
feeling tliat they had no security for a fair election, generally 
took no part in it This convention met at Lecomptott, and 
formed a constitution in which slavery was established. The 
promulgation of this constitution caused great excitement. It 
was strongly condemned by Governor (Valker, who proceeded 
immediately to Washington to remonsirate against its adoption i 
but, before his arrival, it had been adopted by congress, and 
received the approval of the President. Governor Walkei 
BOon after resigned his office, and James W. Denoer, of Cali- 
fornia, was appointed in his place. 

19. The Lecompton Constitution, when submitted to tha 
people, in 1858, was rejected by a majority of upwards of 
10,000 votes. Soon after this rejection, Denoer resigned hja 
office, and Samite/ Medary, of Oliio, was appointed governor, 

20. Delegates to anJjiher constitutional convention were 
elected, who met in July, 1859, at fVya»dot, and formed a 
constitution in which slavery was prohibited. This coustilu- 
tion was ratified by the people by about 4,000 majority. A 
Stale election was heJd under it, on the 6th of December, 
1859, and Charles Robinson was elected governor. 

2t. ffansas, after a long, calamitous, and sanguinary con- 
flict, in which the grossest frauds were committed, and thg 
vilest passions exhibited, was finally admitted, by congres«, 
into the Union, in January, 1861, as a free State. 

22. In 1857, Franklin Pierce was succeeded by James Bu- 
ehana7t, the democratic candidate, who leceived 174 electoral 
voles. John C. Premont, the republican candidate, received 
1 14 electoral votes. 

33. The two great political parlies into which the people 
of the United Slates had, for a considerable number of years, 
been divided, were the democratic and ihe whig parlies; bul 
»f«u' Ihe repeal by congress oi" the Missouri Compro 
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party styleil the republican parly was Cormeil, conijiMeJ 
chiiifly of those citizens who had before belonged to the whij 
parly. The leading principle of this new party was oppo- 
Bilion to the further extension of slavery into free territory ; 
yet it maintained that congress had no right to interfere with 
slavery as it existed in the slave States. 

24. The subject of slavery continued unhappily to disturb 
the peace of the country during Mr. Buchanan's administraLion, 
as it had done during that of Mr. Pierce ; and his administi-a- 
tion was noted for the continuation of the troubles in Kansas, 
for the raid of John Brown in Virginia, and, towards its close, 
for the mancBUvres and preparations for the great rebellion 
which soon followed. Three of the members of his cabinet, 
Cobb, Thompson, and Floyd, ultimately took an active and 
prominent part in the secession of the slave States, and much 
was done by them, while in office, to aid it, especially by 
Floyd, the secretary of war, by sending the United Sta'ea 
* war to the Southern States, 



25. On the 16th of October, 1859, John Brown, with 
fifteen white men, two of them his sons, and five men rf 
color, made a foolhardy invasion into the State of Virginia, 
Irith the avowed object of freeing the slaves, took possession of 
the United States Arsenal at Harper's Ferry, and a consider- 
able part of the town, and seized and held some of the ciU- 
zens as hostages. Four of the inhabitants were killed in the 
conflict. 

26. A great panic was soon raised in the neighborhood, and 
In a great part of the State of Virginia; and the next day some 
of the federal troops and of the Virginia militia arrived, and 
1,500 armed men were on the ground to suppress the insur- 

27. Brown and his men, with the hostages, took refuge in 
the armory buildings, which were seized by the troops ; Iwehe 
of the invaders were killed, Brown and four of his men were 
taken prisoners, and two of them escaped, but they were after- 
wards captured. Brown and the six other prisoDcfs were 
brought to trial, and were hanged, 

28. This mad enterprise caused a great sensation through- 
out the country, and it was generally condemoeii, as wholly 
unjustifiable, in the free, as well as in the slave States. 

29. Brown was a native of Connecticut, but had passed 
most of his life in Ohio, and he had sustained, from early 
life, the clmracicr of on upright and religious man. He had 
long been a zealous aboIiiioniBi, and, together with six sons, 
had taken an active pan in the contest to prevent the establiah- 
menl of slaviv in Kansas; and in this contest one of bis SOM 
«aE killea. 
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SO. His itostility to slavery became a sort of i 

»nd he wjia llioughi by some persons lo be insaue. But Mr. 

■ Wise, the governor of Virginia, who had interviewa with him, 

said of bim, " They are mistaken who take liim to be a 

He is a man of clear bead, cool, collected, indor 



itable. — He inspired me with great trus 


It in bis integrity as a 


man of truth." 




31. After his condemnation, he mi 


lintained unwavering 


firmness, serenity, and cheerfulness ; co 


rresponded much with 


his family and friends — regarding him 


self as a martyr who 


had sacrificed bis life m a good cause 


and be mpt hLi fate 


in such a manner as excited the adra 




whj condemned his cotiise 





32 At the time of the adoption of the federal constitution, 
ani long -ifterwards, tbeie was little difffrence of opinion be- 
tween the Northern and the Southern Slates on thf subject of 
sluery In both p^rts of the country, it wis regsried as t 
"s>f il moial, and pel tical ev 1 " 

33 This was the opinion of Washington, Jefferson, Mad- 
ison, Patrick Henrv, Marshall Pinckney, and some of the 
other eminent Southern statesmen , and it was a comnion ex- 
pectttton that the institution would, befoie long, be aboli-hcd 

Hi But after the invention of the rolton gin by Mr Whit- 
ney in 17!)4, the cultivalion of cotton became a verv impor- 
tant b IS ness the val le of slaves and of slave labor was greatly 
1111 reused, and to extend and perpetuate the institution of 
slavery aoyci became a leading objfct in the Southein States. 
Since thit t me, slavery has unhippily been a distuibing poli'- 
ical question which has caused much dissension and hostila 
fepiing between the free and the slave Stites 

ia This feeling was sironglv manifested when ibe State of 
Miasoun was admutpd into the Union, and the Missouri Com- 
pioTise was formed, and it was gieail\ incteased by the 
repeal of this Compromise bv the bill for the organization of 
3 of Kansas and Nebnska 



36 In 1860, the Ifitb President of the United States was 
eiticled Previous to this election the countrv was in a state 
of great prospe y b g a peace a home and abroad , yet 
It was convulsed by fi ee pa y con e lions in reHtioo to this 
eicctun The vo p c pal par e nlo which the country 
was divided, e e le denoc a c and the republican; and 
tlavery was the g ea ca se of s fe . 

37. The demo ra party vh ch was strongly supported in 
the slave States a d vl c! 1 ad long bad the ascendency in 
the couo'ry, be ng able o e o a candidate for the Pre* 
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idency, was divided into two sections. Tlie Soatfeem section, 
whieli W23 the moat strenaous to promote tlie interests of slavery, 
tooic John O. Breckenridge for its candidate ; the other section 
took Stephen A. Douglas ; the candidate of the republican par 
ty was Abraham Zdncoln; and the candidate of a fourth party, 
styled the Union party, viasJohn Bell. 

38, The eiaction, which was condiioted without violence, took 
place on the 6th of November, 1860, and resulted in the choice 
of Ahraliam Lincoln, who received 180 electoral votes; Breck- 
enridge had 72; Bell, S9; and Dtmglm, 12. 



lAneoln's Administration: — Secession: — 77;e War of the 
Rebellion. — From A. D 1861 to 1866. 

1. The Southern leaders declared that the election of Mr, 
Lincoln, a candidate whom they called "seotioml," so mon- 
axied the security of their local institutions that Secession, long 
claimed by them as a State right, had become a neoegsity; aorf 
so sucoessful were their maohioations, that, on the 20th of De 
cerober, 1860, South Carolina, by a convention, declared thit 
"the union then subsisting between herself and other States, un- 
der the name of the ' United States of America,' was disso'ved." 
Her example was soon followed by Mississippi, Florida. Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, Virginia, Arkansas, North 
Uarolina, and Teonessee. 

2. On the 4th of February, 1861, delegates from the tbea 
seceded States met at Monl^mery, Ala , and formed a pro- 
visional government for the '■ Confederate States of America," 
of which Jefferson Daoii of Mississippi was appointed Presi- 
dent, and Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia Vice-President. 
This provisional government was soon superseded by a " per- 
m mint ". one, under whose constitution the same ehiuf offloera 
wci-e re-elected to serve for six years from Feb. 22, 1862. 

'A. A Peace Congress, eompo-ed of delegates fi'om twenty 
states, held a session of three weeks at Wjshington, in Feb- 
ruiuy ; but its recommendations were not adopted by Congi'eas. 
In Mai'ch, a Commission was also sent to Washington, by the 
Oontoderate Government, to obtain recognition from the author- 
ities there, and tj negotiate for the settlement of difficulties ; but 
Ibe PresiJeot declined any official intercourse. 

4. In the midst of the excitement produced by these eventfli 
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Mr. Lincoln was inausni'ated. His Inau^ral AdiJi'ess, though 
mild and oonoiliatory in tone, expressed his firm doterrninatioii 
to inainfain tke integrity of the Uaion, and to eaforoe obedience 
to the laws. 

5. The senators and representatiTes from the seceded States 
had withdrawn from Congress, bat many of the public offices 
weie stid held by avowed secessionists. Affairs nad been so 
inunaged that few vessels of the navy were available at home, 
and the army was seatlared on the Western frontier, while 
m^iny officers of both joined the traitors. The Confederate 
9t,a,tes hid seized the entire government property within their 
tlien lim'ts, consisting of mints, (ntslom~Aouses, post-offices, 
dock-yardt, revenue cutters, arsenals, and forts. Of the latter 
there were eseepted Forts Pie&ens, Taylor, and Je^erson, near 
the Florida Coast, and Port Sumter m Charleston Harbor. 
The national finances had been seriously tampered wiih by 
Snuthern membsrdof the late Cabinet; and these circumstances, 
together with the prevalent feeling of uncertainty and distrust at 
the North, made the position of the Government extremely em- 
barrassing. 

6. An unsuccessful attempt to conve^r supplies to Foi-t Sum- 
ter bad been made in January. Mr. Linooln g^ve notice that 
the attempt would be repeated, but before this was done, Oen. 
Pierre Beauregard, Confederate Commander at Charleston, 
summoned the fort to suiTender. Major RiMrt Anderson, 
then in command with a garrison of TJ men, refused ; and on 
April 12, a bombardment was begun, by which, atier two dayo, 
be was compelled to capitulate, evacuating the fort on the 1 5th. 

7. Ttie North was aroused to the greatest enthusiasm, and the 
President's call for 75,000 men (April 15) was answered by 
immediate volunteers from all the loyal States. The first blood- 
shed was in Baltimore, April 19, when a mob attacked a body 
of troops passing through tbat city to the defence of Washings 
ton, and killed two Miissachusetts men. This was just 83 
years after the battle of Lexington. 

8. In April, the Confederates seized the Armory sA. Harpa't 
Ferry, and the Navy Yard at Norfolk ; and soon after, their 
forces were mainly distributed across Virginia, between these 
two plices, being heaviest at Manassas. Lieuc. Gen. Scott col- 
lee'.od the Federal troops about Washington, oecupjing and for- 
tifying the Heights opposite that city. 

9 A force sent out from Fortress Monroe, where Gen. B. F. 
Butler was in command, was defeated, June 10, at Big Belliel. 
Col. Wallace dispersed a body of Confederates at Somney, 
Va. June 11, and early In July, Gen. Pidterson drove an- 
ofher up tne Shenandoah Valley. In the meantime, Gen. Geo. 
ft. MeOMlan, having yaincd the battles of Philippi and Sieh 
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Mountain, and having received tho surrender of a force at ^i> 
trh/ in June, obtained entire possession of West Virginia. 

10. Under Gen. Scott's orders, Gen. Irwin McDowell ad- 
vaneed from Washington to dislodge the enemy at Maiiassas, 
A reconnoisanee having been made from Centervilh, the wbolo 
force met the enemy under Gen. Beauregard, at Bull Eim, 
where a severe battle occurred July 21. The rebels were at 
first driven back, but were re-enforced by Gen. Joseph E. John- 
sC'jn, whom Gen. Patterson, in the Shenandoah Valley, had 
failed to hold in check. The Union forces gave way, and fled in 
pnic to Washington, suffering great loss. 

11. The rebels, who had now made Bichmond their capital, 
were greaily encouraged by the results of this battle ; while the 
Novch, aroused by it to the reality of the war, made vigorous 
efibi'ta to raise and equip fresh troops. Gen. McCiellan waa 
called, July 22, to the command of the Union Army in East 
Vii'ginia, and spent the autumn and winter in preparations for 
the spring campaign. Various engagements occurred, of which 
the ebief were the defeat of the rebel Gen. Floyd, at Garni- 
fex Ferry by Gea. William S. Roseerans, and the failuie, wiih 
beavy loss, of Gen. N. P. Banks to throw Federal (roops 
across the Potomac at BaWs Blvff. 

12. Missouri, by her Convention and Legislature, had refused 
to secede, but the Confederates sent in tcoops fivm Arkansas 
and Texas to aid her goTOrnor in aitemp^ng to force her out of 
the Union. Gol. Franz Sigel won a battle at Oarthcge, July 
5, but waa compelled to fall back, leaving the rebels to overrun 
South-western Missouri. Gen. NaihanilJjj/on, in May, really 
saved the State by securing the arsenal at St. Louis Having 
waited in vain at Sprln^eldfav re-euforceraents, he at last at- 
tacked the advancing rebels at Wilson's Greek, Aug. 10, 
where be fell; and bis men, noable to hold the field, retreated 
under Sigel. Gol James A. Mulligan, after a brave resistance, 
surrendered Lexington to the rebel Gen. Sterling E. Piice ; 
but tho place was i«t*ken in October. In November, Gen, 
John G. FretH'int, who had for some time been in command of 
this department, wm relieved by Gen. Robert IRmter. 

13. During the summer of 1861, naval preparations were 
m idi! on an immense scale. Many steamers were built or pur- 
chased, and stationed along the coast to enforce the blockade de- 
cla-ed April 19. The year is memorable in naval history for 
the change effected in wactare by the extensive building of iron 
or iron-dad vessels of war An expedition, under Oommodore 
Silas H. Stringham and Gen. Builer, took the forts at Hat- 
cerag, Auij;. 29; and another, under Commodore S. F. Dw- 
pont and Gen. T. W Sherman, took Port Royal, Nov 7, thua 
securing two important footholds upon the coast. 
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14, ta acM>rcIanoe witli a call of tlie President, Congress m» 
in special session, July 4, and auihoriaetl the enlistment of 
600,000 men, and appropriated $ 600.000,000 to defray the 
expenses of the War. Towns, counties, and States contributed 
lai'ge sums to be variously applied tfl war purposes. 

15. — (1862.) At the beginning of this year the Confederate 
forces namberecl not far from 350.U00- They occupied half of 
Missouri, Kentucky, and Wtst Virginia, nearly all East Tir- 
pnia and Florida, with the whole of the other Southern States, 
their BlrooKSat force being at Manassas, under Gen. Johnston. 
They also held the Mississippi and its chief branches. 

10. The Federal forces numbered about 450,000, of which 
200,000 wei-e near Washington, under Gen. McClollan, Gen. 
Scott having retired ; a large body was at Fortie=a Monroe, 
under Gen. Wool ; one in West Virginia, under Rosecrane ; one 
in Kentucky, under Gen. Don Carlos BueU; and one about 
Cairo, under Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, Gen. Se'Ary W. Halleek 
being Commauder.in- Chief of the Western Department. A 
btroaaJlotiSa of gwn and mortar boats, designed to operate on 
tlie Wesiem rivers, was also at Cairo, under Commodore A. H. 
Foote. A considerable nava! force was ali-eady in the Gulf of 
Mexico, while prepmationa were m.aklDg for foimidable expedi- 
tions to various poinos on tlie coast. 

17. la January, one of these, under Gert. A. E. Bumside 
and Commodore L. M. Goldshorougk, entered Hatteras Inlet, 
and, after encountering heavy stornis, captuied Eoanoke Island 
by wevere fighting. Soon after. Gen. Bumside took I^ewbem 
and Betmfort, N. 0. Fort Palaski, the main outer defence ol 
SavanTiah, was talten by on expedition from Poit Royal, in Apiil; 
and Pensacola also ftiU into Federal possession. 

18. The rebels, having iron plated (he frigate " Merrimae " 
at JScirfolk, and fitted her with a ram, on March Sth attacked the 
ficet at the month of the James River, sunk the " Cumber- 
hnd" and the " Conqresi " after the bravest resistance on 
their part, and then retired On that night the Monilm, ' 
the first of a cla^ of i)on clads invented by Ericsson oppor 
tunely arrived from New Yoik and the nexi day attackel the 
■' Merrimae." and drove her bjck disabled lo Nnifolk 

19. President Lincoln had oideied a general mfvementof 
troops to be made on the 22d of Ftbruaiy TUe leleK fell 
back upon Richmond before Gen McCl Uin who piepaied t*i 
approach the city by the peninsula lying between the Yoin. and 
James Rivers. Moving his trDop^ by way of Foitre s M n oe 
to Yorhtown, he besieged that city for a month t«k ng poi- 
session May 4th, and the nest day defeated the conleleratesat 
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Williamsburg. Gob, Wool, ftom Fortress Monroe, oocuiiied 
Norfolk on the lOtt; and the nest day, the isools blew up tha 
"Meirimac," leaving James River open W Federal gun 
boats. 

20. By tho 25t]i of May, Gen. MoClellan k^ crossed the 
Chichahominy, neaf which occurred the severe hattla of Fair 
Oaks. Neither side won a decided advantage, allhongh tho 
rebels suffered the heavier loss, and Gen. Johnston waa 
wounded. He waa succeeded in command by Gen. Robert E. 
Lee, before employed in West Virginia. The rebel Generals 
Thomas J. Jackson and Richard EaeU, in the Shenandoah 
Valley, had overpowered the Federal foi-eea under Gfena. F™ 
monfi and Banks, and thus threatened Washington. This pm 
vented the sending of te-enforoement-s to McClellan, mho noa 
decided to change his base from the York River to the James 

21. This movement brought on a series of desperate enooun 
ters, known as the " Sev&n Days' BatUes," whioh lasted from 
June 25 to July 1 Among the most bloody of these werfe 
MechamcwiUe, Cold Harbor, Savage Station, White Oak 
Swamp, and Malvern HiU. On the evening of July I, the 
rebels, worn out in the conflict, retired h> Richmond, and the 
Federal troops, equally exhausted, took position at Harrison's 
handing, under cover of the gunboats, haying lost 15,000 men, 
in killed, wounded, and missing, 

22. The President now called for 600,000 troops, and soon 
after ordered that 300,000 of these should be raised by drafl, 
to serve for nine months. Gen. Halleck became Commander-in- 
Chief; and the ti-oops about Washington, and in West Virg'nia, 
were consolidated into the "Army of Virginia," under Gen. 
John Pope. McClellan was ordei'ed to withdraw from the Pe- 
ninsula to join Pope in-opposing Lee, who had taken the o&n- 
sive, and who, early in August, marched rapidly northward. 

23. The rebels reached the Rapidan River, and Generals 
Jackson and EwtU with the advance were checked by Gen. 
Banks at Cedar Mountain J but the coming up of the main 
urniy oocopelled Gen. Pope to relreat towards Washington, 
Hgbting on the old battle-fields of Manassas and .Bull Jlun, 
and at OhetRtiUg where Gens. Stevens and Keamm^ fell. 
Sept. 3d found bis exhausted army within the in trench m en ta 
of the capital, and he himself was relieved of his command by 
McClellan. 

24. Gen. Lee crossed the Potomac, occupying Frederic 
aid Hagarstown. The battle of South Mountain, Sept. 14, 
wjmpelled him to fall baok to Antietasn Creek, where he waa 
joined by Jackson, who had jast received the surrender of Har- 
per's Fetry, with its garrison and munitions of war. On the 
17th was fought the great battle of Antietam, in which Itea 
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was dcfeatecl, but was aUowed to retreat into V-rginia, having 
lost 30,000 men in this campaign. 

25. The national army remained in Maryland nntil the last 
of Oetnber, the rebel Gen, Stuart meantime making a ruid 
compieiely round it. It nest moved into Virginia, and Gen. 
Bitmside, succefiding Gen. Modellan, attempted to approach 
Richmond by Fredericsharg. He crossed the Eappahannock 
with Bome opposition, attacked, Deo. 13, the siroag position o( 
the rebels, end was repulsed irith fearful loss. He recrossed 
the river, and hia plan was abandoned. 

26. During this jrear (1862), the milita^ movements in the 
West were namerous and imporfant. In January, a confeder- 
ate force was routed in Eastern Kentucky, by Col. Garfield; 
and Gen. Geo. H. Thomas won a briaiant vie ory at Mill 
Si/rings, where the rebel Gen. ZoUicoffer was killed. In Pub- 
ruaiy, Gen. Grant, aided by Foote with his gunboats, eaptui'ed 
Fort Henry on tha Tennessee River, and Fort Donetson on 
the Cumberland, with many stores and provisions. These 
Federal suceeBsos obliged the rebels to withdraw fiom Ken- 

27. Gen. Grant now pushed up the Tennessee, and was at- 
tacked at Fittshmg Landing, April 6, by a superior Ibrce under 
Gens. A. S. Johnston and G. T. Beauregard. He was com- 
pelled to retreat wiih heavy loss; but Gen. Buell coming up 
with re enforcements the same night, the enemy were pni'sued 
the nest day, and completely routed, the federals recovering 
what they hwl before lost. This was ihe battle of Shiloh, one 

. a. the bloodiest of the war. The rebel.! retreated to Corinth. 
Miss., wheie ihey were bes'oged by Getl. HaUeck, who came 
down from St. Louis at);er the battle of Shiloh, and took 
mand in person After severe figliting, Corintb was evacu 
May 26 Gen. 0. M. Mitehell had meantime taken Hunls\nlle, 
Ala., thus severing one of the chief rebel lines of railroad 



28. .Durin); the summer, the confederates made a vigorous 
Stteinpt to regain Kentucky ; but, after exciting gieat alaim in 
that State and in Ohio, they were compelled to fall back to 
TonnosEce, cariying, however, many fcpoils When Gev. Hal- 
kcJc was made Commander in- Chief, Gen. Gr.mt took com- 
raauil of the Army of the Tennessee, llarly in, tlie auiumn, 
Gen Price made a vigorous itttempt to drive bim frem Corinth, 
but was defeated by Gen. Rosecrans in the batilo of htka,. 
Several battles followed, resulting in the I'escue of We^t Ten? 
nessee from the rebels. In December, Gon. Grant failed in an 
attempt to penetrate Mississippi foi the puipoie of cullingrail- 
roads east of Vickshurg ;■ and, at about tne same imie, Geit W, 
T. Sherman was repulsed in an attack upon that place. Gea 
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Eosencrans, in October, went to the Ohio to organise a nert 
army, with which he afterwards encountered Gen. Braxton E. 
Bragg in Bast Tennessee, and defeated him in the severe battla 
of Murfree«borough, Dec. 31 and Jan. 1, 1863. 

29. At Pea Ridge, Ark., March 8, 1862, the 
under Gens, Eavly, Van Dom, Price, and A. 
defeated by Gens. Samuel R. Ourtis and Sigel, after three 
days' fighting; and MbCuUough was liilled. Columbus, ICy., 
was abandoned early in the year by the rebels, who then for- 
tified Island JVb. 10, in the Mississippi. Gen. Pope, hav- 
ing driven a strong force from J\W Madrid, Mo., opposite 
the island, co«jperated with Com. Foote, for its capture. After 
23 days' bombardment, the rebels withdrew ; bat Pope cut 
off their reti-eat, taking many prisoners. Their fleets were 
soon after destroyed at Fort Pillow and at Memphis, wliich 
surrendered to Commodore Charles H. Bavis. 

30. Mag-Officer David G. Farragvi was sent to the Gulf 
in command of a squadron designed to cooperate with land 
forces under Gen. Butler for the capture of Rew Orleans. 
Forts Jackwn and iSS. Philip, below the city, were attacked 
April 18, and six days' bombardment proving vain, Farragut 
ran past the forts with part of his fleet, destroyed the rebel fleet 
above, and reached the city on the 25th. The forts surrendered 
to Oommaader D. D. Porter. Butler took command in New 
Orleans, and Farragut proceeded up the river, capturing Nat- 
chez;. May 12. 

31. During 1862, tie Government made liberal appropria- 
tions and strenuous exertions for the prosecution of the war, 
Ti-oasury notes and interest-bearing bonds were issued to a 
large amount ; taxes were imposed on inooraes and manufac- 
tures ; duties increased ; and revenue stamps required upon var 
nous papers and orft'c&s.— The year closed gloomily. The 
Rebellicm was in full strength, patty spirit was running higb at 
borae, commerce was crippled, credit impaired, and foreign inter- 
ference was seriously threatened ; while the successes of the year 
ee^mad balanced by its reverses and disappointments. —West 
Virgiuiit was admitted to the Union in 1862. 

32. — (1863. ) The 1st of January, 1863, is memorable as the 
date of the '■ Emancipation ProcUtmation," in which Presi- 
dent Lincoln, by virtue of the power vested in him as Com- 
mander-in-Obief, and in pursuance of notice given Sept. 22, 
1863, declared that all persons held as slaves within any State 
or designated part of a State, the people whereof are iu lebel- 
lion against the United States. " are, and henoetbi-ward shall be, 
free." In 1862. slavery in the Kstriot of Columbia had beeii 
abolished by Congress, and forever prohibited in the terri 
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(orles of the EepuLIie. In Marcli, the " Cottscription Act " b& 
came a law ; and tbe preparations made to enforce it caiisei greal 
excitement. In New-Totk City, tie commencement of the draft, 
July 13, was followed by a three-days' riot, in which a gi-eat 
amount of property was destjoyed, and many persona, chiefly 
negroes, were killed. The draft nowhere else met serious oppo. 
eition, as military power was employed when necessary to in- 
Bure its quiet enforcement. 

33. In January, Gen. Burnside was succeeded by Gen. 
Jos^k Hooker in the command of the "A.rmy of the Poto- 
mac," still lying opposite Frodericsburg. Hooker crossed the 
Rappahannock early in May, and fought the severe battle of 
CiinnceUorsviUe, in which the rebels defeated htm, but lost their 
able general, " StonewallJackson." At the same tune, 6e« 
Stoneman made a cavalry raid info Northern Virgmia cutting 
rebul communications in every direction. 

34. In June, Gen. Lee attempted a second invasicn of the 
North. He took Winchesler and Marihisburff and oroasmg 
Maryland, nearly reached Sarrishurg. The Aiuiy of the Po- 
tomac, under Gen. Geo. G. Meade, to whose command it had 
been iransfened the last of June, pressed forward to cut off 
the advance of the enemy ; and on the 1st, 2d, and 3d of 
July was fought the bloody battle of GeUgsftwg. This deci- 
sive victory may be considered the turning point of the war, and 
had a most encouraging effect upon the country, accompanied as 
it was with great successes in the Sonth-west. Gen. Lee, thor 
oughly defeated, escaped to the Rapidan, foUowed by Meade; 
and the two armies confronted each other throughout the year, 
with occasional skirmishing or minor engagements. Simultap 
neouely with Lee's invasion. Gen. Morgan made a cavalry raid 
into Indiana and Ohio for pui'poses of plunder. His band was 
scattered and mostly captured, he himself being talcen prisoner. 

35. The I'ebela, early in this year, made vigorous efforts tfl 
reoovei- North Carolina; but the Federals, under Gen, John G. 
Foster, secured a stronger hold than ever in that State. Rear- 
Admiral Dupont made an attack upon Fort Sumter in April, 
which proved the inability of the navy to capture it withoat co- 
operaling land forces. These weie sent out under Gen. Q. 
A Gillmore, who landed troops on FoUg Island, and succeed- 
ed in planting on Morris Island batteries which commanded 
Ftrrt Sumter and Charleston. The fire of Fort Wagner and 
BaUe>-g Gregg on Morris Island was siienced by the fleet, 
which, with the land batteries, kept up a fierce bombardment 
of Sumter from the 17th to the 24th of August, laying one 
Bide of it in ruins. Several assavUs were made on Fori 
Wagner, the second of which, noted for its desperate bravery, 
was one of the earliest occasions of bringing colored 'roops ta tiu 
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test of battle. The fort waa talion in Sepfenilbra The first 
shell was thrown into Charleston, Aug. 22, and its bomhard 
meiit continued &t intervals until its final surrender. 

36. The movements of Grant in Mississippi, and Shermno at 
Vickaburg, already mentioned, were part of a phin for the cap- 
ture of that stronghold, which was still (1863) the object of 
Gen, Grant, who now commanded the united armies of the 
Tennessee and the Mississippi. While awaiting his arrival Irwrn 
Memphis, Gen. Sherman and Commodore Porter captured 
Ark^atsas Post, the key of the Arkansas Eiver. The forces 
wera collected on the Mississippi, above Vioksburg. An at^ 
tempt to cut a new channel for the river, which should leave 
Vicksburg inland, failed ; as well as anothbr to get in its rear 
by (he Jaww Eiver; and Grant then moved his army down 
tie west fide of the Mississippi, while Poi-ter ran his fleet past 
the baiteiTies, and met Fairagut, who had passed Port Hud- 
eon in the same way. Grant now reorossed the river, and by 
rapid movomenie, and a series of brilliant victories {Port Gib- 
$on, Ra^nond, Jackson, Champion Hill, and JHoek Eiver 
Eidge'), drove the rebels, untler Gen. John C. Pemherton, 
within theii" ini.rencbmcnts at Vicksburg, and secured to him- 
self a sucuie pofiition in tte reai- of the city. Meanwhile, Ccd. 
Grierson madj a daring and destructive raid from Lagrange, 
Tenn., to Baton Eouge. 

37. Two aBsaults on Ticksburg were unsuocesBful ; but the 
siege was kept up with incessant bombardment until July 4 
(the voiy day of Ljo's retreat from Penn5ylvaiiJ;0) when Pem- 
be.ton, Johnston being unable to reacb him with supplies fi'om 
tiie interior, turrondered his whole garrison witli his munitions 
of war, to Gen. Grant. Four days later. Port Hudson suiren- 
dojed to Gen. Bunks; and the whole Mi'^issippi was thiia 
ofjened. 

38. After his victory at Murfreesborough, Gen. Eosecrans 
remained there, sending out occasional expeditions, or repelling 
those of the enemy, untd June, when he moved southward, and 
drove the confederates, under Gen. Brsgir, from Duck Eiver 
serosa the Oumherland Mountains io Challanooga, Ga., wliieh 
they began to tbrtifj, but deserted it on the further npproueh of 
Roseei'ans. Bragg was soon re-enforced by Gen. James Long- 
street from Virginia, and Johnston from Mississippi, wirli many 
paroled men from Vicksburg, and on the 19th September at- 
tncliod Eoseonins at Chicamauga Greek, G^ , where, after fight- 
in,:; furiously for two days, the latter fell back to Ciiatiunooga. 

89. Reinforeements were hastened to his I'eliof bj Gen. 
Gcnnt, who had assumid command of the consolidated depart- 
mema of the Tennessee, Cumberland, ai]d Ohio; and vigorous 
preparaiions were made to force Bragg to raise the-aiege <rf 
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Chattanooga. Oren. Sherman joined G-rant in November ; and 
oa the 23d they began the series of conflicts which included the 
battles of Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge, and lasted 
ancil the 25th, when the confederates, completely routed, fled 
into Gteorgia. At the same time. Gen. Burnside was struggling 
for the posaeaaion of East Tennessee, heing besieged at Knox- 
viSe by Longstreet, who had moved northward after the battie 
of Ohioamauga ; but Sherman hastened to his relief from Chafc- 
tanooga, and Longstreet, raising the siege Dec. 3, crossed the 
mountMna, and rejoiaed Lee in Virginia. 

40. In January, 1863, the rebels were repulsed at Spring- 
field and HartsviUe, Mo., at Oape Girardeau in April, and 
at, Helena, Ark., Jnly 4; on the 10th of September Gen. 
Frederick Steele entered Little Rook, and aJmost the whole 
State of Arkansas was thus restored to the Federal Goyero- 
munt. Late in 1862, Gen. Banks had succeeded Gen. Butler 
in the Department of the Gulf Before May, 1863, he had 
taken posseaaion of the rich country between New Orleans and 
Alexandria, La., after which he invested Port Hudson, whose 
iall has been already mentioned. This siege was remarkable 
for the great number of fierce and fruitless assaults made upon 
the enemy's works. Gen. Bauks afterwards sent two expedi- 
tions to Texas, which, though partial failures, secured several 
points on the coast, and the Rio Grande as far as Brownsville. 

41. The Navy, besi'ies its memorable deeds on the Missis 
Mppi and the attack on Obai'leston, this year rendered efieotive 
service in blockading tlie coast. Two marked exploits were the 
capture of the "Nashville" by the " MoihSauk,'" and of the 
ram " Atlanta" by the " Weehawken," both on the eoast of 
Georgia. 

42. The 37[;h Cougresa terminated March 4, 1803. It 
had put the entire resourees of the country at the disposal of 
the President, had authorized the enlistment of colored ti-oops, 
and had removed the diatinetiona between the regular and the 
volunteer service. The great progress of the national arma in 
this year, by which Missouri, Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennesace, 
) larfi^ pjrtr of Loui'^nna MLSsisaippi, and Florida, the Rio 
Srande frontier of Texas, and the control of the Mississippi had 
been won from the confederates gave just cause of rejoicing; 
and the year 18G4 upened with a leasonable prospect of an 
eai'ly and auceessfnl close of the war 

43. — (1864.) Geu. Sherman, leafing Vioksburg with a 
Btrong tbi'ce, Feb. 2, made an invasion into Mississippi, i^ tar as 
Meridian, destroying the rmli-oads about that place ; but a de- 
taoument under Gen. A. J. Smith, espectfld from Memphis, fail- 
ing to meet him there, he returned to Vioksburg, with a greal 
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amount of property and several thousand liberated slaYOs, Ai 
about the same time, an expedition sent by Gen. Gilhnore from 
Hilton Head into Florida, under Gen. Seifmowr, defeated ikt 
rebels at JadcsonmUe, but was in turn defeated at Olusiee. 

44, The disastrous "Red River Expedition,'" designed to 
capture Skreveporl, La,, was undertaken early in this year by 
Gen, Banks. He lecl a heavy force from New Orleans to Alex- 
andria, wnere he was joined by Gen. Smith from Vielfsburg, 
and Admiral Porter with his fleet. Above Natchitoches, the 
anny, being separated from the gunboats, was drawn into am- 
buscade near Mansjield, and routed. The attack was renewed 
at Pleasant Hill; but tbe rebels were at last repulsed Ijy Gen, 
Smith, and tbe army reached the river greatJy disorganized. 
The fiaeC, which had gone up nearly to Sbreveport, turned back, 
passing the rapids at Alexindria with great difficulty, and the 
whole expedition returned to the Mississippi, 

45. Gen. Steele, in Arkansas, had attempted to joita in this 
rooyement, but, hearing of its failure, returned to Little Rook 
with considerable loss. Tbe employment of tbese forces in 
Iioolaana gave opportunity to Gen. Shrrest, commanding the 
rebel foices on the Mississippi, to make a fresh attempt on 
Western Tenaessee and Kentucky, He captured Union Gi.fy, 
Tenn.,atEa«lced Paducah, Ky,,and, on April 12, perpetrated an 
inhuman massacre of the garrison, consisting J^rtly of colored 
troops, at Port PiUow. In April, Plymouth, N. V., wastalien 
by the rebel Gen, Hoke, assisted by the ram " Alhermarle," 
which in Ooiober was sunk by JJieut. Gushing, and tlie place 
was recaptured, 

46, Bu; tbe great interest of 1864 centers about the main 
I'ederal armies, wliose movements now displayed a unity of pur- 
pose not liitheito apparent. The grade of Lieut, -General, n»ade 
extinct by tbe retirement of Gen, Scots in October, 1801, was 
revived by Goagmaa, and conferred in fall, Majcb 3, upon Gun, 
Giant, who became Commandei'-tn-Chief in place of Halleok. 
Gen, Grunt turned over to Sherman the military division of tlie 
MLfsiasippi, comprising ihe Departments of the Ohio under Gen. 
JbJm M. Schofield, of the (htmberland under Gen. Geo, H. 
27ivmas, and of the Tennessee (bite Sherman's) urider Gen, 
James B. MoPksrson. Tbe Lieut.-General made his bead- 
quarters with the '" Army of the Potomac,'' which was stiU 
comuiaiided by Gen. Meade ; the cavalry corps being under 
Gen, Philip S. Sheridan. To Gen, Sigel was assigned the 
depar. ment of West Virginia ; to Gen. Foster that of the South ; 
TuiiX den. Butler held a large force at Foiti'esa Monroe. 

47. la the cnoutb of April, vast preparations were made for a 
wmultuntoas advance upon Richmond from tbe Potomac, and 
npon Atiiiaata from Chattanooga, by the respective Eastern and 
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Western armies; and od May 3, (be great forward moveinenl 
W£B ordered. Gen. Lee, strengthened by the corps of Long- 
street, was entrenched io Orange County, Va. The army ol 
the Potomac left its position near Oidpppper Court House, 
crossed the Rapidan May 4, and, moving aouthward to tie 
right of Lee, oompelled him to fight. Then followed the ter- 
rible battles of the Wilderness and SpoUsyhania Court ffouse, 
which resulted in the continued retreat of Lee, wbo. followed 
by Grant, with constant flanking, fell back to the defences of 
Riehraoad, 

48. Meantime, Gen. Butler had taken up the James Elver a 
strong es[jedition designed to capture and hold Petersburg. 
This he failed to do, as welt as l« prevent Beauregoi'd from 
joining Lee; but he fortified City Point and Bermuda Hmt- 
iri;d, at the junction of the Appomatox and James Rivers, thus 
securing a foothold for Grant, whose entire army was by the 
middle of June transferred to the soulh side of the James, and 
who then began the siege of Petersburg. To defend thi.s city, 
on whose sSety that of Richmond depended, Lee threw hia 
main arnij into its fortifications The dege was vigorously 
pushed during the year, with fi'equent engagements, among 
which the moKt ioipoitant was that at Ream's Sialion, by which 
the Weldon Railroad was seized ; an attempt to capture Rich- 
moiid bv an attack from the North ; and the battle of Hatcherh 
R-m. 

49. Frequent cavalry raids were made about Richmond ; and 
two co-operating movements, designed to cut the Virginia and 
Tennessee Railroad and capture Lynchburg, failed. On the 
r.; treat of Hunter, successor of Sigei, who conducted the second, 
the rebels again occupied the Siienandoah Valley, whence, in 
Juiy, Eaily made a third invasion of Maryland, and threatened 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, The invaders re- 
treated, but remained about the Upper Potomac until autnum, 
when Sheridan, who had taken command in this department, 
rouiod them in the battle of Cedar Run, Oct. 19, and Early 
remained quiet through the next winter. 

50. Gen. Sherman's Army at Ohattanooga was put in mo- 
tion, May 5, towards Atlanta, distant 140 miles. This whole 
touie w^ contested by Johnston in a series of battles, among 
which The most severe were at Resaca, and around Dallas and 
Kenesaw Mountain. By the middle of July, Sherman's army 
was before Atlanta, wbe. e fiirioua fighting occurred on the 20iti, 
2id, and ^8th. Here, Gen. McPhersm was killed. The 
siege continued until Sept. 1, when Gea. John B. Hood, who 
had sQperseded Johnston, withdrew from the city. Shuiman at 
oiiee occupied it, and spent September in aooumulating supplies 
and recmiting his army. Meanwliile, Hood seiionslj threat 
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eneil tlio Federal communications with GhaUannoga and S'bwA 
viUe, but fittally moved into Alabama, severing his own with th« 
Eastern coast, Sherman, leaving Thomas in Tennen^ee to watch 
Hood, at once abandoned Atlanta, and set out on his celebrated 
" March to the Sea," which constitutes one of the most re 
markable military movementB on record. 

51. He left Atlanta, Nov. 15, with a well organized and 
equipped' force of almost 60,000 picked men. The r.ght wina;, 
ander Gen. 0, 0. Efward, followed the railroad towards J/a- 
5071, and the left, nnd-sr Gen. Henry W. Sheimt. th^it towards 
Auffmla, Avoiding both plac^, and taking MilledgeviUe, the 
Iwo winga met at MiUen, and thence marched to Stwannnk, 
wl;ich was reached about the 10th of December; Fort McAU 
Utier was soon carried by aBSault, and Gen, Sherman was thus 
enabled to communicate with the fleet off the coast, aad the 
(Tederal lines closing about the city, the rebel coinnianiler. Gen. 
WiUiam J. Hardee, evacuated it on the night of the 20th, and 
escaped to Charleston with his troops. 

5",^. Meantime,. Gen. Hood, tempted by Stierman's with- 
drawal finm Atlanta, attacked Sahojteld at Fran/din, Tenn., 
and after a severe battle, Nov. S, forced him to retreat to Nasli- 
viUe, which Hood then besieged ; but he was driven from his 
intrenohments, and completely routed, by Thomas. Swveral 
successful Federal raids were made in Louisiana and Texas da- 
ring the aulumn ; Price failed in making one from Arkansas 
into Missouri, and JSast Tennessee was the scone of frequent 
minor conflicts. 

53. The navy, largely increased and thoroughly organized, 
did most important service in 1864 in blockading the coast and 
co-operatin" in the movements of land forces. The plan of 
operations inaugurated early in this year included the capture 
iif seaports remaining in rebel poMession. In canyiag out this 
design, one of the most notable naval exijloits was ptrformed 
ju Mobile Say, Aug. 5, by Sear-Admiral Farraguf, who 
ran the baUeries of Forts James and Morgan, and attacked the 
rebel fleet above, destroying, among oiher voxels, the " Ten- 
nessee,'" the most formidable ram ever fitted out by the confed- 
erate, Aftei-wards, aided by Gen. Gordon Gnmger with 
troO|^, he obtained th's surrender of these forts, wliieh consti- 
tuted the outer defences of Mobile. Farragut was made Ft'ee- 
Admircd by Congres.'i in December, 1864. 

54. Three rebel piratical craiaers terminated their career at 
ilestruetion in this year. The "Alabama,'' which had been 
the scourge of Amer.can commerop, was sunk off Ckerboury^ 
Jtina 14, by the " Kea^Hoirge," after a fight of an hour and a 
ha f. The " Florida " was captured in the neutral haibor of 
Sahia, by the ^' Waehmeit;" and the "Georgia," by the 
•■X'itifftira" off thi) ooaat of Vortugal 
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55. In NoTenber, Mr. Lincoln was re-e!oetod to the Presi- 
dency. Goa. McClellan was the candidate of tlio opposiffl 
irty. Nevada, having become a State, Oct. 81, the votes o( 
i States were cast in this election; a!l but those of New 
Jersey, Delaioare, and Kentuch/ being for Mr. Lincoln. The 
dose of 1864 found the strength of the South shattered by its 
immense losses in men and property, and by the severance o( 
the &ulf States from those on the Atlantic, although the area 
of territory actually occupied by the Federal armies was about 
the same as tie year previous. 

66, — (1865.) The field of operations was novi reduced 
to three States, and both sides prepared for a desperate and 
decisive struggle. Lee was made General-in-Chief at Bich- 
moiid ; Johnston was ordered to South Carolina, aud RicJuird 
Tayhr succeeded Hood in Alabama and Mississippi. G-en. 
Scliofield was placed in command in North Carolina, and Gen. 
Gillmore, who had been in Vii-ginia, relieved Gien. Foster in 
Sonth Carolina. 

57. The earliest operations of 1865 were in Nortb Carolina. 
ReaT^ Admiral Porter, with the most formidable fleet ever col- 
lected, had made, Deo, 25, 1864, a fierce bombardment of FoH 
Msher, situated at the mouth of Oape Fear Eiver, and one of the 
main defences of Wilmington ; but Gen. Butler, who command- 
ed the Laud forces, considered an assault impracticable ; and the 
attempt was abaniloned until Jan. 15, when the terrific bomhai'd' 
raent from the fleet was renewed, and the works were carried 
by troops under Gen. Alfred H. Terry. The surrender of Fort 
Pisher was foUowed by that of the other forts; Wilmington 
itself was soon after taken, aud the last harbor was closeil to 
blocltade running. 

58. Gen. Sherman now began an invasion of the Caroiinas. 
Ho left Savannah, Jan. 22, and, completely deceiving the enemy 
83 to his real object, reached Orangebwrg Feb. 2, and Colum- 
bia on the 17th. He thus divided the rebel fbrces, and caused 
the evacuation of Charleston by Gen. Hai"dee, of which Gen. 
GiHmore took possesMon wit^ colored troops, Shermau pushed 
on, reaching Cheraw March 3, FayelleviUe, N, (!., on the 12th, 
and Goldsborotigk on the 23d. Here he was met by Gen. Terry 
from Wilmington, and Gen. Sehofield from Nembern. He sptnt 
the month of March in resting his army for co-operation with 
Gi'ant, who, during Sherman's march, was eoiopleiing his prep- 
arations for the final conflict with Lee. 

59. Gen, Sheridan left Winchester Feb. 27, and, passing 
np the Saenandoah Valley, pursued Early from Staunton, over 
the mountains to Okarhttesoille, and having destroyed railroads 
and canals on his way, joined Grant March 28. Grant's army 
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now occupied a line of 30 milos, esfflnding from Okapin's Farm, 
a poinb north of the James and near iliehmond, tbrmigh Ber- 
muda Hundred, and around Petersburg to Hateher's Rim. 
The main foi'ce and strongest fortifications were on the !cft of 
this line ; and one of the latter, Fort Steadman, was surprised 
and eaptared, hut retaken after great slaughter. Attacks on 
the rebel worlts were made daily from aome part of the line, 
with heavy losses on both sides, until Apiil 1, when Gen. Slier- 
Wan, on Grant's left, broke thtough the rebel right, and, after 
fearful fighting, virtually decided the contest for Richmond. 
The slrnggle continued through the nest day, on the night of 
which Lee evaouatad Petersburg and Riohmond, and thoy were 
Bt onee occupied by National troops. Lee retreated towards 
Danville, pursued by the Federal army ; and on tlie 9th of 
April ho formally surrendered his entire army to Grant. 

60. Gen. Sherman, after recruiting at Goldsborough, pre- 
pared tu oapture or destroy the rebel forces under Johnston, 
who, April D, was at Smit/^eld, North Carolina. On the 10th, 
Sherman's army was in fall pursuit towards GreeTislioroitgh ; 
but, on learning of Lee'a surrender, the two generals agreed 
upon a suspension (^ hostilities, which resulted in Johnston's 
isapi: ulatLon on the 26th of t]ij.s monih. 

61. About the same time Selma, MontgoTuer^, and other 
points in Alabama, surrendered to Gen. J. U. Wilson, sent 
out by Gen. Thoroaa from Nashville. An important movement 
was also in progress for the capture of the city of Mobile, 
then strongly defended by Gen. Taylor; Gen. Canhy com 
nianded the Federal land forces, while a fleet co-operated in the 
Bay. The city was approached from the east, and severe 
Sghcing occurred at ^anisk Fort and Blakely River. On the 
18th of April, the evacuation of Mobile was begun ; and, two 
days after, it was sai'rendered to Gen. Canby and Acting Rear- 
Admiral Thatcher. Ou 4th of May, were KUrrendtred all the 
land and naval forces in the Mississippi department to the same 
nffioei-s. The last battle of the war was at Brazos, Texas ; 
and the snitender of the Texan army was made by Gen. Kirhy 
Smith, on the 26th of May. 

62. Toe rejoicings caused by these successes wtre suddenly 
interrupted by an event that filled every heart with grief and 
hon'or. This was the assassination of President Lincoln. On 
the evening of April 14, while at the theatre, lie was shot in 
the head, and died in a few hours. Tne immediate assassin 
was one of a band of conspirators, whose design waa to ei-ip|ile 
the government by destroying ite chief oSicers. The President 
W*s the only victim ; although Secretary Semard was, at tlie 
same time, attacked in his own house, a»d severely wounded, 
Mi Lincolu was an honest, patient, clear-headed, and larire. 
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hearted man ; and these qualities, as displayed in his wise and 
Ei'in administration of affitirs in sucli perilous and difficult times, 
had won for him a respect and love rarely accorded to any ruler 
or any msn. He was carried to his hanal amid the tears of a 
nafioii ; and his memory will be cherished forever by the Amer- 
-lan {wiple, and kept equally saei-ed wich that of Washington. 

*i3. The Vice-President, Andrew Johnson, toot the oath o) 
offiae, and „waB inaiiguratod as Presiclent, April 15. On tha 
2rith of May, he issued a Proclamation of Amnesty , grjnijng, 
wilh certain esoepiions, conditional pardon to persuns wiio had 
engSTei in the Rebellion; and he also took meiisures to restora 
ciril government to tho aeoeded states. JefF.)rson Davis, who 
had fled from Richmond on the approach of Grani. was cap- 
tured May 10, 1865, at Trvinsvilh, Ga, He was placed in 
Fortress Monroe, where he is still confined (April 1868), 
awaiting trial for treason. An Amendmeia, pioviding that 
slavery shall not exist nnder the United States Government, 
having been duly adopted and ratified, became part of the Con- 
Btturion early in 1866. On the 2d of April, 1806, President 
Johnson issued a proclamation, declaring the conntry no longer 
in a state of war. 

64. Throtto;houli the war, France and England showed little 
sympathy with the national oanse, and adopted a general policy 
hostile to its success. Bugland declared her neutrality, and 
very early aoojrled to the confederates belligerent rights : thoir 
privateers were built and fitted out in her harbors, while the 
siipjjlies brought in by blockade runners came largely from 
En;rlish ports. Thj aeiznre of rebzl ereoor/s from a British 
steamer by a United Staaes cruiser in 1831, and a raid made 
upon St. Albans, Vt., by rebels from Oanada in 18S4, caused 
g'eat excitement in England and America ; but, in both eases, 
du! reparation was rendered on demand. 

65, The previous pagjs contain only an outline of the most 
im[M>rtant events of the war. The entire frontier of the " Oonfad- 
eracy ' ' was the constant theatre of lesser conflicts, of incursionc 
fiom either side, and of a Cfael ffueriJla warfare. Great diffi- 
culcy attended the exchange of prisoners, of whom 130.000 or 
jn;ire w^jre held by each side for various periods. Oonfedernte 
prisoners at the North were comfortably tioused and fiid ; but 
the Lnhaman trealmant and horrible suffering of Federal soldiera 
in Soiithei-n prisons form one of the most ahooking chapters in 
the histoi-y of the Rabellioa. In bright relief to its horrors, 
stand out the charities called forth by the war. From the hum- 
blMt country towns, as well as from the great cities, money and 
stcres wuiV) freely poured out ; while men and women, working 
unler the various "organiaatioai" which were the agents of 
this liberality, rendered most invaluable service to the national 
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eaiise. The Stinilari/ and Ohristifm Coimmssi-jjts penetrated 
with their supplies and a'.d to every camp and hospital in tht 
Fuderji army; while the Union aai various Preedmen's Gont- 
missions weri) devoted to the special wanta of the disCressed 
TJoionista and deatitate freedmon of the South. 

P5. The eaormoiia expenaea of the war left upon the country 
a debt of about $2,800,000,000. It is worthy of notice, that 
no foreign loam were made by the Uaited States Q-overnment : 
mitikot for its notes and bonds hsing fiDutid at home, chiefly 
am.mg the loyal people of the North. The hanka early sus- 
pended specie paymeat ; and the withdraw<il of gold and silver 
from circulation created a necessity, which was met by the Issue, 
in 1862, oi posiage-cwrrency of a\i the denomina. ions of smaller 
siver coins. Leg/d lender notes were also issued iu the same 
year, which, from the color of the ink used in printing them, 
were called greenbacks. In 1863 a National Banking Sy»- 
tsm was put in operation, by wiiioh any bank, on depositing 
govern neut bonds with the United Siatea Treaaurrir, receives 
from Kim, for issue, 90 per cent of said deposit, in noies, the 
payment of which is guaranteed by (.he Uniied-^tates Gkivem- 
meot. — Gflld was at its higiest piem'am in Jaly, 1864, when 
a dollar sold for $2.85 in currency. 

67. At the close of the war. the Fedf^al Army nominally 
oontajned 1,000,000 men. The mmy eontamed 61 000 men, 
with ■'OO vessels of all descriptions. The whole number of sol- 
dier-! enlisted is estimated at about 2,000,000, of whom 179- 
000 were colored. The losses, in battle and disease, are esti- 
mated at a little less than SOO.OOO. Material changes in the 
art of war will, doabtlejs, follow from the experiences of this 
war, in respect to improved ordnance, the employment of tnrpe- 
d.tes and Jloaling batteries, and the value of ironclad war-ves- 
sels, and of earth-works as defences. 

68. Time enough has not yet elapsed for a just summing up 
of the results of the Great Rebellion. The abolition of slavery, 
the iiievitiible social changes in Uie South, the wonJeiful devel- 
opmiiut of [he rebouccos and strength of the country, the settle- 
mem, of the question of the " Integi'ity of the Union," the highei 
position of ttie nation before the world, are established fiiots; 
but in their working and final adjustment are involved problenu 
Ibat will reijuire a long time for solution. 
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Chbonolooical Table of tug i 
Vii^nia eetlleil by the English- 



es 



New York 
MasKacbuEcus " 
Neiv Hainpsliire 
Now Jereej " 
Delaware " 



En^ish PvriiaHS. 

Em/lisk Punlma, 

Dutch. 

iSnxaex and tins. 

Englia/i. 



Maryland " " Irkh CaiJidlca. 

Connecticut " " English Pariians, 

Rhode Island " " Er^liJt nnrlor Hmer Williitna. 

Ctm/^Jemhonof Ihe Colonies ofiVnrA'n^/oiuf for mutual dc&not 

North Cai'olma settled by the Eiyiiah 

NeiB York giurendsrcd Jit the DiSch to the Evglidi. 

The Colonies of Omaedical and New Haven united. 

Soadi Carolina settled by the /Jiiq/isA. 

Penn^lvania settled by English Q/iakers nnder Willtam Penn 

The Coioniea of /^.pu^ilt and il/uxocAumCa Bay united. 

East and West Jersey united, and styledlwo Jerseg. 

Greoryia settled by the Enr/lish under Generrd Ogitilior/ie. 

Peace of Paris : fHneh mar enSa : Oinada connniied to Engl 

The SeBoluHoiiarg War b^ns : Pence restored in 17S3. 

Dedarathn of the INDEPENDENCE of Ihe United Slates. 

The Conslitiition i^tbe Cnited Slates atlO['-.ed. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 1st President of the U. StaWB. 

Vermont admitted into the Union aa a State. 

Kentnckj " " " 



THOMAS JEFFERSON, 3d Pi'esident of the United States. 

Ohio adniilted inio the Union as a Slate. 

LouisianaptirchaBed of France by the United States. 

General iTmftorao laid in all the porta of the U.S.; repealed 1& 

JAMES MADISON, 4th President of the United States. 

Louisiana admitted tnio the Union as a State. 

Declaration of War agftin.^t England, June 1 8 : ends Dee. 24, ' 

Indiana admitted into the Union as a State, 

JAMES MONROE, 5th President of the United States. 

Missis^ppi; in 1818, Illinois: in 1819, Alnbmna; in 1820, 
Maine; in lBSl,Missonii; admitted into the Union as Statee 

Florida eeded to ijie United Statea by Spain. 

JOHN QUINCT ADAMS, 6lii President of the D. States. 
, The TJirijT" ZjHoenacted. imposing proteotingdu^eson impctM. 
) ANDREW JACKSON, 7(* President of die United StatM 
2 South Cnroliaa passes an act to nidlify the laira of (he U. S, 
37'MARTIN VAN BURBN, Sth President of the U. Slates. 
41 1 WM. H. HARRISON, 9th, & John Tylbe, 10th Prea. of U.S. 
45iTexaa atmexed, and admitted into the Union as a State. 
45 JAMES K. POLK, llcliPresidentof the United States. 
46' War with Mirs''co bi'uins : — Peace restored in 1848. 

48 Nno iHexica and OiUfbtaia annexed to the Uniwd States. 

49 Z\CH..ilir TAYLOR, I2th Prefident of the United States. 

50 Mir,LARD FILLMORE, 13th President of the U. States. 
5.3 FKANKLIN PIERCE, 14th President of the United States. 
57 JAMES BUCHANAN, ISth President of flia United Stntes. 
ei.ABllAflAM LINCOLN, 16th President of the United States. 
(,\ Stvfs^ioti of eleven Southern Stales. — Civil Wai 
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Events of thb EEVOLUtioNAKr War. ' 

The SaiHp Act passed by the British Parliameat. 
Eesolutions against tlie Stamp Aot passed bj the Assemblies of I 
Virginia and Massacliusetts. j 

First tUoniid Congress, from nine Colonies, meets at New Yotlt. I 
Tlie Stamp Act repealed by the British Parliament. 
Act of Parliament imposing duties oa tea, paper, glass, and p^nt- 

British troops ai-rive at Boston. 

Affray between the British troops and (he inhabitanta of Boston 

three of the latter killed. 
British tea llirown into llie harbor at Boston. 
The Bonlen Port Bid, shutting np the harbor, passed. 
First Contiaaital Congress moels at Philadelphia. 
The Bbyolutiobakt WiB bcguis bj a skirmish at Lexingtm. 
Ticonderiwa and Crown-Point taken by the Americans 

BM& I ViHf.r. ioss. I I>yraffd. LoK 

1, Bunker Hill. | Howe, 1,054 [ Preseotl, . 45. 

Congress meets; George H'asAi'nptoi chosen commander-in-chief. 
Boston evacuated by tlie British, and Canada by the Ameripans. 
Dedaroiiort o/"Indbpbki>bnce ; July 4. 
2.^J^^^^'""f JHowe, . 400 I Putnam fiSulliran, 2,000 
3. While Plains, | Howe, 3 or 400 | Washington, 3 or 400 
' Fort Washington, on the Hudson, containing a garrison of up- 

nai-ds of 2^00 men, taken by the British. 
' tien. Washington retreats through E. Jersey over the Delaware. 

■ \. Trentoii, Washington, 9 Rahl, . 1,000 
i. Piin(*ton, Washington, 100 irawhood, . . 400 
I. Bennington', Stark, . 100 Bsnm & Breymau, GOO 

7. Brandywine, Howe, . . 500 Washington, . 1,000 

8. Gormantown, Howe, . 600 Washington, 1,200 

9. Stillwater, Gates, , . 350 Bui^oyno, 600 
-Inignyne surrenders to Geo. Gates, at Saratoga, with 5,752 men. 

' Artidea of Conjederalion and perpetual Dnion between tlie 'thir- 
teen llnited Stales. 
S Treaw of Alliance between the United Slates and France. 

10. Monmouth, I Washington, 230 I CUntoii, 

11 Rhode Island, Sullivan, 211 Pigott, 

J IJ Briar-Creek, j Prevost, 16 1 Ash, . . ; 

J Qiarioston, S. C., anrrondered lo Sir Hcnir Clinton. 
' 13. Caradmi, I Comwallis, 325 | Gfates, 

■ Treachery of Araola in attempting to deliver up West Point. 
[ 14. Cow-pens, I Morgan, 72 | Tarieton, . . ! 

■ 15 Guilford, N. C. Comwallk. 523 Greene, . - -n^j 
' 16. Eutfl,wSprings, I Greene, 550 I Stewart, . 1,000 
'' Now London taken and burnt br Arnold. ' 

■ Cornwallis surrendevs to Washington at Yorktosm, with 7,078. 
men, the last important event of tlie Revolutionary War. I 

l^eatg of Peace with England; the Independence of the United 
States acknowledged | 

Woft — The niimliera I (Bunkar HilJ), % 3, &c, to 16 {Ealait> Springs), ate prBfimil 
10 the plaoeB where the nrlDclpal haulea were fought, with the naniea of Iho vttlorioci 
tomiDuideiB, villi their Iqbs In killed sod wounded, es etBt?il h; Ihe heal Buthniillei^ 
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TOUTED STATES. 



EVENTS or THE WA-R OP THE REBELLION. | 


ISOl. 


Gettysbui-g, July 1, 2, 3 


Attack oa I'oit Sumter, Apr. /2 


Vicksburg Eurrecdered, July 4 


ISloodslied in liaJtimore, " 13 


Helena, '• 4 


Piiiliijpi, June 3 
Bis Bethel, " 10 


Port Hudson sunundered, " S 


Sumter bombaided, Aug. 1 7 


Ricli Mountain, " 11 


CharleEtrjn " " 22 


Bull Rim, J,Uy 21 


Li.tle Rock taken, S^it. I(^ 
Chicamauga, '' 191 
Lookout Mountiun, TTov. S4! 


WiiaOD's Cr<:ok, Aug. 10 


Focts iit liittci-as taken, " 29 


Carnifex Ferry, Sept. 10 
Ball's BlutF, Oct. 21 


Miaaionaiy Ridge, " 2B 




Siet-e of KnoxvUla raised. Doc. 3^ 


Port Royal taken. Not. 7 


ISGA. 


isea. 


Olustee, Feb. 20 


Mill Springs, Jan. 19 


Mansfield, April 8 


Eort Houry taken, Eeb. 6 


Pleasant HiU, " 9 


Ruanoke laiand taken, " 9 


Massacre at Fort Pillow, " 12' 


Eort Doaelfion " " 16 


Plymouth captured, " 18 


Pea llidge, M&reh S, 7, 8 


The Wilderness, May 6, 7 


Morrimao and Monitor, Mar. 8 


Spottsyivania C. H., " 10, 14 
ResacJi, •' 14, IB 


NewbeiTi taken, " 14 


Slavery abolished in. ». C, April 


Dallas, " 27, 2& 


Pittsburg Landing, April S 


KeneaawMounlain June 14, 3L 
Kearsarge and Alabama, June w' 


Shiioh, " 7 


Island No. 10 taken, " 7 


Batlles before At anta. 


Fort I'ulasld ■■ "II 


July 20, 22, 29, 




Mobile Bay, Aug. b' 




Beam's Stalipo, ■' 18 


Yorktowii " May 4 


Atlanta evacuated, Sept. 1 


Williamsbuvs, " 5 


Cedar Run, Oct. 19 




Hatcher's Run, " 27l 


Niitijhcs '■ "12 


I'ort McAllister talicu. Dee, la 
Batllea beibre Nashville, ! 


Corinth evacuated, " 28 


Fair Oaks, " 31 


Deo. 16 & 17 


Menipliie taken, June G 


Savaooah evacuated, Dec. 20 


Mtcliauicsviilc, •' 26 




Cold Harbor, " 27 


1 8G5. 


Snvsgo's Station, " 29 


Port Fisher taken, Jan. 15 


Frailer's Farm, " 30 


Charleston evacuated, Feb. 18 


Mslvcrn mil, July 1 


Wilmington taken, " 22 


Cedar Mountain, Aug. 


Fort SKadmau, Miiifli 2'- 


Bull Run, ■' 30 " 


ffichrooud evacuated, Apiil 2 


Chantjllv, Sept. 1 


Spanish Fort, ■ .1 
Blafcely River, " 9 


South Mountain, " 14 


Antietam, " 17 




luLi, " 19 


Mobile flurrondered, " 12- 


Fi'eilenc'ihiii-K, Dec. 13 




Miirfroesdora', " 31 


Johnson inau-nrated, ," 15 






Emaiicipat'n'Proelamat'n, Jan. 1 


Davis captured. May 10 
Braaos, " 13 


.Arkansas Post, " 4 


Grand Review, May 22. 23 
Amnesty PTOclamalion, May 29 


The Sashville destroyed, Feb. 27 
Port Gibson taken. May 1 


Chan^ellorsville, May 2, 3 
Thu Atlanta, destTJyed, June 17 


isee. 


Peace declared, April ?, 
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DNITED STATES. 



it Boston. 



Cbkonoloot of Imphoyeubnts anb Events 
iwffcu.'inif the Progresa of Sodetg. 
Tobacco tirat cuttivMed by tlie English In Vii^nia. 
Harvard CoiUge (oanii^ M Cambridge, Mass. 
Fiiiit Prmtmg Press in the Colonies, at CambrMge, Mass. 
CamWdge Flat&am adopted. 

Eliot's &i£an TiHamenl {Bible in I6G4) printed at Cambri!gs. 
WWam aad Mori; Cbll^ founded at WQliamahnrg, Va. I 

Cnltivation of Sax introdaced mto South Carolina. 
PopalaHon of the Colonies about 260,000. 
Yaie Colkge, the third in the Colonies, ftinpded. 
Boaloa NeiBS Letter, the first Amerit^in Ne'ospapi:r, published. 
First Post-Office in America, at New York. 
First Pkiladdphia Neuispaper published. 
Tbi begins to be used in New England. 
Firal New York Neiospuper jrabtished. 
Elrsl Lodge of J^Veraiuuuiiie m America, al 
CoSege of Nan Jeraw founded. 
White PoptdaHm of the Colonies 1,046,000. 
Eirs' Mediod School in the Coloiiies, at Philadelphia. 
AmenBan Plaiompliieal Societv institnted at Philadulpbia. 
The BtraatB of Bosbm first lighted with lamps. 
Popvlalirm of the Colonies about 2,600,000. 
Ti.~ >,B.«ka- nf w™™.,,™,.. ij, the Colonies 87. 



Bishop Seabuiy, RvBtBis&op in the United States, i^nsecratoJ. 

First Amarioan voyage to China from New York. 

Bishop Carroll, lirst Catholic Biahop in the U. S., conaeeritted. 

First CeBsut of the U. S. taken : — Population 3,929,,ia6. 

First Quarto Bibles printed in the U. S., at Worcester, Masa. 

United States Mint established at Philadelphia. 

The Cottoa-Gin invented bj E. Whitney. Gatm soon after- 

I imporMnt article of prodaco. 
BTrst TWrqiike norporation in Ma-ssaehnsetts established 
Ihmsi/lvaHia tSiiiKrsftj, first west of the Al)oghanies,inslltiited. 



Abont SOO Nems/iapers pubUxhed in the United States. 
""-'— Shea) first imported. 

»E Oinal, tha first lame rranal, completed. 
_ . Ktlt first nsed on the Hudson. 
Andmier Theological Seminary, first of the kindm the U. Slates. 
Nnmberof Neuispaiiers published in the United States 359. 
First Steamboat on the atississippl and Ohio. — Navigation by 

steam was soon afterwards extensively introduced. 
The AvKrican Edticatiov Sociag instituted. 
The Awierican Bible Sodely iiiatituled. 
The Erie Gmirf completed. 
The .American Ihaperaitce Society insUtnted. 
Tlie Ohio Camd completed. 
The ColanUiia Eailroad; and in 1835, the .Boston and Jjnitdl, 

Boston and Providence, Boston and Woreaier, and Cheaapeoke 

and Ohio Hailrvads, opened. — Many other important rai' 

roads were soon afterwards completed. 
Number of iVnPS^mpefs and other i'eribdHYtfs in U S. 1,5S5. 
The Electric Tdegraph first nsed for conveying intelligence. 
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OMTED STATES 



ram Shirley 71 
onKaniloLph 7S 



Olivet S^lawurlh 



Calsb Strung 30 
Bias BoudlnM 31 
Wm. Lowmlu 31 
WiUiamPlakner^ 

John AdiTng S6 
Thames J«[tbnaD 25 

DeWiu Pinion 2B 
Tim. PtckBttng 89 

Ijmeartlonroe 31 
■ ' Randnlph 33 



Hilee Sundlsh 5S 
John Mason 73 



Chatlu Chuincj 



OMDh Warren TC 
!. Monigoiiiorj 7! 



Collon Ma[l»r 

Ilavid Brainsrd 

■ ■ Callsiider 

Edwards 



Z^^^n MF 



Willuup HesLb 



SiophenDsoaitrao 



M Lnfi/Uts 34 



J. WUhetspoon 



a. Edniards 1 

nud Hnpkiit4 3 
Bph Witlatd 4 



Abn. J. CarmU 16 
H.E.»uhlant«ie15 
Bp Then Detion 17 
TltDothy Dwighl 17 



C H. Wliannr 33 



„..| 



M^dodfrs;' 

■!^X%lon ( 

roiuLiaitchel. ; 

Jolin Clajwn ; . 

Gadn. CoMen 76 



_ Lfldyord 1 

' ha Morgan 

nj. Franklin : 
_ HophiiiaoQ : 
D. Rliianhiiii» : 
- lesWIhian 



Count Rumford 
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UNITED STATIiS. ^57 

Retnarki:. — The PtipvJalum of the several Stales, a:id also the 
niimber of Slaves in each State, according to ei^hl cunsuHes, oi 
official enumerations, are exhibited on the preceding page. 

The census is not as correct as it shoald be. According to the cen- 
los of 1 840, there were a few slaves in the States of Nem Hampahire, 
Rhode Island, Ctmnecticut, New York, New Jersey^ Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, and lUinois, tliough there were none in these States, 
slavery in them being prohibited by law. In New Jersey, however, 
there were a few colored persons, styled apprentices by the State act 
h) abolish slavery, of April 18, 1846. 

The first thirteen Slates in tlie table are the States which existed 
at the time of the forming of the Constitution of the United States 
The other States are arranged in the order in which they have been 
admitted into the Union. 

Maine formed a part of the State of Massachusetts till E820, when 
rt was admitted into the Union as an independent State. 

By the table it will be seen that the Population of the United 
States has increased, from 1790 to 1860 (70 yeara), from less than 4 
Millions to upwards of SI millions. 

The number of Slnnes has increased from a little less than 700.00(1 
to upwards of 8,350,000. 

The population of the United States, since 1790, baa doubled one* 
in about 24 years. 



Post-OfP7CS9. 

The number of Posl-Offices in the United States, in 1790, was : 
in 1810, 2.300; in i8a0, 8,450; in 1840, 13,468; in 1850, 18,4: 
in 1860, 28,198. 



The first considerable railroads for conveying p 
United States were opened in 1834 and ISS.i. — The 
ouksof railroad in use, m 1849, was upwards of 6,000; in 1S59 
ip wards of 27,000. 

Literary Seminakikb. 

C^leges. — The fir it college in the Colonies was founded at Cam 
bridge, in 1638. The number of Colleges enisling, in 17li0, was 8 
the number of colleges and universities in the United, States, in 1800 
26; in 1860, 123. 

Medical Schools. — The number o? medical schools in .he United 
B?ates,-in 180O, was 8; in 18G0, 40. 

Theological and Laio Schools. — Almost al! the theological school* 
in the United States have been established within the last lorty 
^ears, and the law schools ate of still later date. 

The number of theological schools in i860 was 50 ; law schools. IS 
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CHART OF HISTORY. 



DESCRIPTION AND ILLUSTRATION, 

1 Tti.s Chart affords means of facilitating the iiudy uf 
Iliator similar to what are afforded by maps m the stiiilv of 
Geog '^[.hy. It supposes time to be flowing, in a stream, fnim 
the kit hand to the right; and represents, at one view, the 
priraiijia' Slates and Empires which have existed in the wnrld, 
together with their origin, revolutions, decline, and fait. 

2. Those who may make use of this Chart are supposed lo 
be conversant with the common principles of Geography, and 
to understand the relative situation and importance of the dif- 
ferent countries which are represented. It will he readily 
seen, that the spaces, which represent Ihe several countries on 
the Chart, do not give any exact idea of the extent of those 
countries, but of the revolutions which they have undergone, 
and, in some degree, of their comparative importance in his. 
tory. Those parts of the world which are almost unknown in 
history (as, for example, all Africa except E^pl and the Bar- 
bary States) are noi represented at all on the Chart, 

3. Tn the arrangement of the countries, the geographical 
order is generally followed. It unavoidably happens, that, 
owing to conquests, and other acquisitions, the several |iarts of 
an empire or state cannot always be placed in a conliguoii* 

Eosition. To remedy this inconvenience, recourse has been 
ad to coloring the different parts of the same empire with tlie 
same color, by means of which the eye can embrace, at one 
view, the various territories of which it was, at any given pe. 
liod, composed. The colors fit for this purpose are so few, thai 
a repetition of some of them has been necessary ; but they are 
applied in such a manner as not to be likely to misle;;d the 
Etudenl. 

4. The scale of the main body of the Chart comprises a ps- 
riod of 3,700 years ; namely, from the year B. C. 800, to the end 
of the 19lh century. This interval is divided into 27 equal parts, 
by perpendiatlar lines, extending from the top to the bottom, 
each space between the lines denoting the period of 100 y-sars. 

5. To the left hand of that portion of the Chart appropriated 
;o America, are represented the principal states that flou'ished 
in remote antiquity, from the lime of the Deluge to thr j&tJ 
SOO befo-e the Christrm Era. 
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6. The several countries of which ihe history is delIi)e?ilKd 
are represented by spacfis included between Itorhontal linei 
Thf! slant lines denote tlie gradual conquest of a country ; as, 
for example, Ihe conquesi of the Britons by the Romeais was 
oommenccd A. D, 43, but not completed til! 84. 

7. In order to ascertain the date of any event or revolution 
m the history represented on the Chavi, add the figures at the 
line denoting Ihe event to the next century, if before Chiisi, j,, 
tite right hand, and if after Christ, on the left hand, nnd (he 
9UII! will give the date before or after Christ, as the case may be. 

8. Tims it appear«i, that Egypt dales from 3188 B. C. ; the 
t oiling of Abraham, 1921 ; the foundation of Rome, 753 B. C. , 
that MacedMiia was annexed to the Roman Empire 169 B, C , 
that the Hindi conquered Italy, &ni put an end to the Western 
Roman Empire, in the year 476 after Christ ; and that the 
Turks put an end to the Eastern Empire in 1453. 

9. By carrying the eye horizojUally upon the Chart, from tho 
left hand to the right, one may see the succession of states and 
empires ; iJieir rise, progress, and fall ; of what slates they 
were composed, and what states rose from their ruins. 

10. By carrying the eye vertically upon the Chart, from tht. 
lop to the bottom, one may see what states and empires were 
flourishing at any given era. At the period of 500 years B. C, 
it will be seen that the Persian Empire was much the mo&l 
considerable then existing ; that it had swallowed up the Baby- 
lonian empire, and various other countries in Asia, and also 
Egypt ; that the Grecian States existed separate and independ- 
civt ; that the republic of Rome was of very small extent ; and 
that the nations of (he middle and north of Europe were un- 
conquered and independent. 

1 1. At the period of A. D. 100, it will be seen that the Ro 
man Empire embraced almost all the then known world ; thai 
the Britons had been recently subdued,- but that the Iiish, 
Scots, and the northern nations of Europe, and also the for- 
fhians, Arabs, Hindoos, and Chinese (nations then little known); 
were not conq-jered. 

12. At the period of A. D. 800, it will be seen that the fliree 
principil empires were those of the Saracens and the Franks, 
and Ihe Eastern or Greek Empire ; that the Western Empire 
of the Romans had been, for upwards of three centuries, ex 
tinct ; and that (he kingdom of the Lombards had been recently 
terminated ; that England was under the government of dM 
Saxon Heptarchy ; that Wales, Scotland, and Ireland were in- 
dependent, and the northern kingdoms not yet formed ; thai 
ihe temporal dominion of the Pope had commenced ; that the 
SflTocCTM were in possession of the greater part of Spain, lh# 
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whole of Arabia and Persia, a great pnri of tht Eastern as 
Greek Empire, all Egypt, and Barbary. 

13. At the period of A. D. J300, it appeaw that the lhrep_ 
tingdoms of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark were separate and 
independent ; that a targe part of the country, which now forma 
the Russian Empire, was in tlie possession of the Moguk ; thai 
Poland waa an independent kingdom, but tliat Litkuaitia waa 
separate ; that England was in possession of Wales and Ire- 
land, hut not of Scotland ; that Bohemia and Hungary were 
independent; that a considerable portion of France belonged 
U) England ; that Lorraine, Alsace, and Burgundy were in- 
dependent of France ; that Itidy and Spai7t compr^ed \ariou9 
states, Ihe latter being partly in possession of the Moors ; thai 
Portugal had become an independent kingdom ; that the East- 
Km Empire was still in existence ; that the Moguls were in 
possession of Persia, a part of the Eastern or GreeA Empire 
(modern Thrbey), and China, as well as a part of Russia ; that 
the icingdom of Jerusalem had fallen into the possesion of the 
Mameluk'^ ; and that the Mamelukes also possessed Egypt. 

14. At the period of 1800, it appears that Denmark was in 
possessioc of Norway, which was soon after annexed to Saib- 
den ; that the kingdom of Poland had been dismembered be- 
tween Rvssia, Austria, and Prussia, all of which had now 
become in-portant sovereignties ; that Bolhind, the Netherlands, 
tind a great partof J/a'y, had been recently annexed to Prance, 
but were scon after again separated from it ; that Naples had 
become an independent kingdom ; tlml the Turks were in pos- 
Bession of a great part of the countries most celebrated i" an- 
cient history ; that the Wahabees had got possession of a great 
part of Aral-ia, and the English of Hindostan ; that the Eng- 
lish poseeased Canada; that the United States had become in- 
dependent of England ; tliat the Danish Provinces in America 
belonged still to Spain, and Brazil to Porl.ugal, but that soon 
afterwards they all became independent. 

15. The figures on the left hand of the American Stales de- 
note the time of the conquest or settlement of each ; those on 
the right hand, the time when each became independent Thus 
il appears, that Virginia was settled by the English in 1607, 
and IVew England in 1620 ; that the United Stales became in- 
dependent in 1776 ; that Mexico was conquered by the Span- 
iards in 1521, and became independent in 1831. 

16. The four great empires of antiquity, as may be seen by 
tlie Chart, were the Assyrian or Babylonian, the Persian, th« 
Macedonian, and the Roman. 

7. The Assyrian or Babylonian Empire was the mos" on 
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owjrit, anti was succeeded, in f>36, by the Persian Emfire. 
which was swallowed up, 330 B. C, by the Macedoniwi Em 
pire. This latter empire, which, in its extensive form, was oi 
short duration, was dissolved 301 B. C. 

18. The Roman Empire was much the most powerful em- 
pire of antiquity, and from about half a century before Christ, 
to Ihe latter part of the 5lli century after Christ, when the 
Western Empire was conquered by the Heruli, embraced tiie 
greater part of the then known world. 

19. The HeruK were supplanted by tlie Ostrogoths, that is, 
Eastern Goths, the latter by the Greeks, and these by the 
Lombards, who retained possession of Italy till 774, when Lhey 
were conquered by the Franks, whose empire, during several 
centuries, was (he most formidable in Europe. In 843, it was 
divided into three monarchies, France, Germany, and Italy. 

20. Afier the fall of the Western Empire of the Eomwis, 
the Franks, Goths, Vandals, Hu7is, Lombards, and other bar- 
barous nations, obtained possession of the principal part of 
Europe. 

2!. The empire of the Saracens commenced before the 
middle of the 7th century, and continued through (hat and the 
6th and the 9th centuries, flourishing and powerful ; but was at 
length broken into various parts, and, in 1258, the Caliphate of 
Bagdad terminated. 

22. The enipiie of the Moguls was widely extended, m the 
tiarly part of the 13th century, under the mijrhiy conqueror 
Genghis- Khan , and, in th... lattei pin of the 14th cpnturv 
Timur Bek, or Taatetlanu, a Tai/ar ran a =Lmilai career oi 
conquest. 

33. By the Chart, it appears that, before the Chiisti-jn era, 
England was mhibiled by the Bn(ons, who WBie con piered 
oy the Romans in the first century after Chust and continued 
iubiect till 410 , that the Saxon Heptarchy was commenced in 
455, completed in 586, and continued til! 827, when England 
became one kingdom, under Sojcon monarchs, thai the Danei 
tvere possessed ot the kingdom from 1013 to 1041 , that the 
SaaiOJis then regamed possession, and held it till 10fi6, when 
'hey were conqueied by thp Normans, under William the Con 
,:|ueror; that Ireland was annexed to En£,Iand in 117.J, Wala 
in 1283, and Scotland in IbOJ and th\t Enghnd held posses 
«ons in France from 1066 to 1588 

I, delineated on the Chart 
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QOESTIONS ON THE CHART OP IHSrORY.* 

1, What are aonte of the alafes and empires that Sonii&hed from tL< 
Deluge to 800 B. C.) 2. IIow long before Christ was tlie Deluge* 

9. When was Babel bpilt? 

4. From wha,t period doea Babi/lon date? 5. Egspt7 6. Scti", in 
Greece? 7. What oUierdtiea in Qreeeewere founded Wore 1400 B. C! 
t. What is the date of the Atmnavtic Expediiioa ? 

9. What 19 the period of Liicargits? 10. When did the kingdom of 
TVn^end! II. What is the date of the Catling a/ Abraham? 

12. When were the Israelite) iti Eggpli 13. When liid they enter 
Otiiaan? 14. When were thej first govemetl by a iJ'W' 

15. When was the kingdom divid^ into the Tea Tribes of Israel and 
Makf 

1 5. Wlien was hrad ineorporateel with the A^vrian Empire ? 

17. When was Jitdah added W the Babylonian Einpiref 

18. When waa Phiadcia annexed to the Bobj/lonian Einpire f 

19. When did the SiWoniiH! &«pB^ end ? 20. What empire sneeecded 
ttl 21. When did the Persian £m;ii™ begin and end 1 

32. By what empire was it sueceeded ? 23. When was i^^j^pi conquered 
by the Persians 9 24. When by the Maeedonians ? 

25. When were Athena, Sparta, Tiebes, Sec., annexed m the Macedrmina 
I'lnpire ? 26. When was the Macedonkm Empire dissolved '< 

27. When was lie kii^ora of Macedonia annexed lo the Soman Em 
pfre f 28. When did the Ptdemiei govern Eggpt ? 

29. When did the Sdeuddre govern ^ia t 30. When did Uie Ptolesoa 
govern Meat 31, When the Maccalifegf 

32. What ia the date of the foandntion of Eomef 

33. What is the date of the eommenceinent of die Bepablief 

34. What were some of the nation.<i first eonqnered by the Romans 1 
36. When were the Cisalpine Gaula eonqnered? 36. Macedonia? 37 

Greece or the Achasan League t 38. The fMrthaginiam? 39. The CatJsl 
W. TheHdvetii? 41. Sgria? t2. Judea? 43.'E^pt7 

45. Dniing what centuries was the Boman Empire mos 

46. When did the Roman dominion over the Britons end 1 

47. 'VClien did tlie Sueni obt«n posseBsion of i^join f 

48. When did the Hertdi conquer Italy ? 

49. When did the empire of the Frania begin 1 

50. During what centuries was it most extensiTa '! 

51. When did the kingdom of tlie Lombards in Italy begin and endl 
B2, In what century dLd the Saraeen Empire commence ? 

63. In what three centuries was it most flourishing ? 
54 What are the modern names of the countries which it embraced ' 
B5 When did the Catiphale of Bagdad terminate? 
56 When .lid the Greek Empire of Nice terminate » 
67. In what century waa the Jlastem or Greek Emnire pflvenied in) 
f^eneh Eiiii>erori f 58. When did the Eastern or Greek Empire end 1 
59. liy whom was it conquered ? 



Modern Part. 



(y the Clian,, it appeatB that Babylon una fMindrf laP 8. C. ■ Sl^vm. WBB * O 
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9 Who ftnciontly inhabited Sweden, Norway, Dcnmurk, anil Bnsaia 

4. Wlien were Sweden, Norway, and Denmark all united Kgetlier t 

5. Witli wliat rauuny vras Norway connected from 1448 to i814 ? 

6. Id wiiat centories did the Moguls or Tartars posaess a part of Russia 
T. When was Poland divided between RnsaiB, Austria, and Prussia » 

8. Wbit were the ancient inh^itanls of England 1 

9. In wliat centuries were the Romans in possession of Briton i 

10. In what centuries did the Samn l^archy exist ? 

11. When did die Saxon Hepbtrciii end, ernx the kingdom under (hi 
Sm»i monarehs begin 1 la. When did the Danee obtain possession ol 
England? 13, When the A'onnanB f 

14. When was Ireland added to EnglsTid ? 15. Wales? 16. Scotlandl 

17. In wliat centuries did England hold possessions in France 1 

18, When was Bohemia annexed to the Hoitse of Austria! 19. Whan 
ilungarv? 

ao. When was the empire of the Franks divided into the three sove 
reignties of Germany, France, and Italy? 

21. Wlien did the empire of Germany end ? 

22. When did the republic of Holland begin and end ? 

23. What nation held possessions in France from lOGe to IS.SS? 
34. Wliat countries were annexed lo France a little l)efore 1800 1 
25. When did the repulilic of Switzerland commence ? 

£6. In what centuries did Naples belong to Spain 1 
37. When did Naples become independent 1 

28. When did the dominion of ihe Moors ii Spain cease ? 

29. How many centuries has Spain been tin ted in one kingdom T 

30. When did die kingdom of Portugal con mence ? 

Si. During a part of what centuries was it united with Spain 1 

32. When did the empire of the Turks com nence 1 

33 How many centuries have their dominio.is been as extensive as at 

34. When did the Sophis or -Shahs get the post ission of all Persia ? 

35. What different people have been in possesion of Persia since the 
lownfall of the ancient Persian Empire 1 

36. When did the dominion of the IPu^aiees in Aiahia commence T 

37. When did the EngUsk dominion in India begin? 

38. When did the MoatelieiB Jhrtara gwn possession of China? 

39. What different nations have possessed Eg^ since 800 B, C. ? 

40. Wlicu did the Turks get possession of Egypt ? 

41. What nadon first settled Canada ! 

42. When did the English gain possession of Canada ? 

43. When and by whom was Virginia settled? 44. Newl^ork? 4i 
New EnBlanJ ? 4S. Pennsylvania ? 

47. When did the United States become independent ? 

48. Which counl^ on the continent of America was first settlel bj 
^nropeana ? 49. When was Mexico conquered b;? the Spaniards ? 

SV What other conntries were soon af^ colonized b;f the Spaniards! 

5.. ^ whom was Brazil colonized? 

52 Wliich of the countries in South America first became indepenleol ' 

53 What otJiers soon fiillowed ? 

54 How long did Spain possess Mexico i 
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CHRONOLOGY. 



UwniihOLOGY 19 a science which treats of the natural and 
anificial divisions of time ; and it refers to certain points ol 
'iraa the various events recorded in liistory. 

Various eras have been adopted in different ages, and by 
different nations, in the computation of time, and in adjusting 
the dates of events recorded in histoiy. Some of the nios 
important only of these eras can be here mentioned. 

1, The Oltjipiai-s. The Oreeks computed their time by 
[he era of the Olympiads, which date from t!ie year 776 B. C, 
being the year ii. *hich Coroebus was successful ai the Olym 
pic games. This tra differed from all others, in being reck' 
oiied by periods of four years instead of single years. Eacl 
oeriod of four years was calleci an Olympiad, and, in marking 
i date, the year and the Olympiad were both mentioned. 

2, The Foundation of Rome. The Romans reckoned 
their time from the date assigned for the founding of Rome, 
corresponding to the year 753 B. C. This era is designated 
by the letters A. U, C, or ah urbe cnndita, " from the building 
r>f the city," 

3, The Christian Eha. The Christian era, which b used 
by Christian nations, is reckoned from the birth of Chiist, 
which, according to the Hebrew text of the Old Testairent, 
cook place A. M. {in the year of the world) 4004; according 
I: t!;3 Samaritan text, A. M. 4700 ; and, according to the Scp- 
luagmt, A. M, 5872, The computation according to the He- 
bvew text is followed in this work ; and it is generally adopted 
in English literature. The birth of Christ is supposed to have 
taken place about four years earlier than the period assigned 
to it in the vulgar era. 

The compulation by the Christian era first began to be used 
<n the 6th century. The Roman or Julian year was followed 
consisting of 365 days and 6 hours, which exceeded the true 
lime of the solar year hy a little more than 11 minutes, Thii 
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Enonenis computa'.ion had, in the year 1583, occasioned & on- 
vialioE of 10 days from the true iime ; and in that year (1582) 
Pope Gregoiy introduced a reform iaio the calendar by taking 
10 days from the mon 1 of Oct ber Tl e calen lar thus re 
formed (called New Style) was med a ely ntrodiced to all 
Catholic countries. The recko g accord g to the J an 
year (called Old Style) cont o ed o be "ed E gh d 1 1 
the year 1752, when 11 days vere on tied n Sep e ber I f 
day after the 2d being accounted he 14th — Ti e Greeks and 
Russians still use the 01 . Slj !e. 

4. TuE Era of the Hegiba. The era of the Hegira, which 
dates from the flight of Mahomet from Mecca to Medina, :b 
used by Mahometan nations, and corresponds to the 16lh of 
lu'.y, A. D. 622. 

5, The American Era. The era most used in this country, 
next lo the Christian era, is that of the Declaration of the In- 
dependence of the United Stales, which took place on (he 4lh 
of July, 1776. 

ComPARisoN OF Different Eras. 



The Era of ihe Olympiads 
corresponds to 

The Foundation of Rome 
corresponds to 

The Christian Era corre- 
sponds to 

rhe Hegira 
to ... . 

31* 



[228 of the Creation of the World 
23 before the Foundation of 
776 before Christ. [Rome. 

1398 before the Hegira. 
3251 of the Creation of the World, 
4 of the 6th Olympiad. 
753 before Christ. 
1375 before the Hegira. 
4004 of the Creation of the World 
I of the 195th Olympiad. 
753 of the Fourdation of Bi,ai6, 
622 before the Hegira. 
4626 of ihe Creation of the World 

3 of the 34eth Olympiad. 
1375 of the Foundation of Rome 
622 of the Christian Era. 
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Table. 

In the ( illowing table the most important ep i,hs are given 
aigether with a system of iriifiital Mtmory, to facilitiito the 
recollecting of dates This sjslem is derived chiefly from 
Dr. (jiey's Memot ta Teehmca 

In Older to facilitate remember ng dates, a word is form<,'ii 
of tiie name recorded, or of the first syll iblev of it, logclhct 
with one or more syllables added to it, and made u[> of nmiwrai 
letters. For this purpose, a vowel and e 
signed to each digit, and a or i denote 1 ; 
D orfi; and so on, in the following series 



b d I / B I p k 11 s 

These letters may be easily remembered by considering 
that the first five vowels represent 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 ; that the 
diphthong an, which is composed of a 1 and it 5, denotes 6 ; 
that oi, fur the same rea.'ion, denotes 7, oo 8, and ou 9. The 
diphthong ai is put for the cipher 0, but wilhout any similar 
reason. 

Theirs* consonant, b, denotes 1 ; d, the first letter of due, 
the Latin for two, denote 2 ; (, the initial of the word i/wc«, 
is put for 3; /, for the same reason, for 4; c {V being the 
Roman numeral (ov^ve) denotes 5 ; s, the initial of «w, is pul 
for 6 i p, from septem, the Latin for seven, denotes 7 ; i, from 
the Greek oito, dght, is put for 8 ; », the initial of the word 
nine, denotes 9 ; and », the final letter, is put for 0. 

Having perfectly learned the foregoing aeries, the student 
may proceed to exercise himself in the formation and reajlU' 
iioa of dates, in the following manner : — 

10 189 342 390 659 1492 1775 IS30 
az boot tod torn sun afni apois Jcoij 

The system may be extended at pleasire; and, by the foi 
mation of words in Ihe manner described, it will be easy to C\\ 
in the mind the time of the death of illustrious men, tlie com. 
msncement of the reigns of kings, and otner events, of whicli 
ii is desirable to remember the date. It will be efl.=y to re- 
member whether the event took place before or a/Jer Christ. — 
Besides the series of lettei-s already explained, g may denote a 
bmdred and th a thousand. 
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lOM Oeuianof Ihe wotUl Cn-fahf 

ISil aabelhaWl; maiikliu] dispersal Vabti-edep 

I18B The kingdom of Sfiqil cfliniiiencH Egjipt-eAtui 

821 Callln? of Abraham Aliisli-a™6 

JB66 ^WiBislouHdBdbyCeonips AHi-dbm 

1133 Catiinusbm^gii lauors into Greece and tHiildillialKi . . . . Cadimu tonl 
14'J1 Isradilea brouglil out of Egypt by Mines . . , , . . . Uiael-dona 

ISfi3 Ar^DRaun'c expedition Argi)iiacil-6ial 

JI84 TVoy talcen Hnd tnimlby tbeOreeIn Tiay-baia 

lOrt S'nWliing of Israel Saulo^ 

lOia The Tanplt of Solomon founded Tempi-mod 

d^ L^curgm relbnnsUielaws or (.acedasmon Lycurgoote 



763 Rome founded by Rami 
636 Cyrix founds the Pecsli 
609 Tarqtdn expelled fmrn 
(90 Batlie of ManOhrm . 



a Km of the Begira, at Flight of Mahomst . . 
XI Cfiariemasae emperor of the Weet , - ^ . . 
ff The kingdom of England begins linear Egbert 

>S End of the Caliplmle or g&racen emigre . , . 
in Gitnpoteder invented at G>logne, by Schwartz , 
!0 iroMjrfprapngales his doctrines in England . 



H Hie art of PritOiag invented 

iS Eaarem Empire ends; 3^r*s ulie Cooslanl 
ffi Aitierica distovored by Columbua . . . . 
!' Tbo K^ormd/fon In Germany begun by Lutt 
S Union of England and Scotland under Jamtt 
S> Plynunth, Maaa., settled by the Puritans 

!S?8 iierJ-tfton In England 

■S lad^prndeiux sf the United States declared . 
TS9 First French Jtevolulion 

)SOt Aanopiu-fecroivnGd emperor of Prancs . . 

BIS Battle of PCcJerteo 

IS19 F'rancedecIuedarqniA/lc 
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The h.^Wrifiil parts of fhe BiWe treat ehieflj' of tlie liisurj of thi 
b-Ttditei or Jevjs. The otlicr piincijial source of information, in Hililitioc 
tr tile Scriptures, relating (o llie imcient hiatorj of the Israelites, is to b« 
R^aud in tJie ^litiugij of JoaefJaa, a Jewish historian, who lii-ed in llic tinu 
cf (he du^n-nctJou of Jerusalem hy the Bonutux. The Old Testament hiS' 
Kiry oi' tiie Israelites ends witli U\e book of Nehemiah, about 4U) yean 
B. C. , and, from tliis tunc to tlie birth of Christ, Josephns Is the prindpal 
aufhi iritj for Jewish histocy. 

The lataelitea were deBcendcd from Abraham, who was called, according 
lo Ihe common compulation, 427 years after the Delomj, and 1331 B. C, 
to separate himsolT "hom his kindred and his father's house" [see 
Oenesi? i^ii.], and who received a promise that the Messiah sliould be of 
his posteiity. 

They nero called Bebram, as is comniODly supposed, fVom Eber oi 
ffeiifT, iin ancestpr of Abraham ; tsradites, from JtviAi, who was snrnamed 
Israel ; and Jem, fi-om Judah, one ni the twelve sons of .Tacob, (he head 
or patriarch of the principal of the Twelve Tribes. 

Jacob, witli [lis eons ajiil their femilies, consisting of TO persons, mi- 
Kraled from Canaan to I%ypt, 1706 B. C, and their postenly wore, ir. 
3iat eouotry, reduced to s&very. Aiter a residence, aetwding to Calmet, 
uf 215 years, they were liberated from EgyptiBn bondage by Moses, the 
great Hehi'ew Ijawgiver. 

After wandering 40 years in the wildemeas, they took possession of 
Canaan, under the direction of Josh 



Prom the entrance into Cmiaan to the commencement of the reign of 
Satd, a period of 356 years, they were governed by a succession of Judges 
— A view of the succession of tlie Kings of Israel and Judah, during difl 
Eontinqiince of the monarchies, is given in [he TJiiies /. and II. on thfl 

, -3 during tin 
reiRns of Zfcunrf and S ' 



tliB worship 

_. , _ _ „» ol J'idak. 

and al' the kings ot liie Ten JVilies, were promoters of idolatrous worship 

The his-urv of tfie Tua THhes, subsequent 10 Ihdr captivitv by ShtU 
manescr, is bSried in utter obscurity. The J&iis, or snbjocla of the kiw 
dom of Judah, after the 70 years' Babylonish captivity, returned, B36 B. (-., 
by permission of Gp'as, nnder Zerulibabel their governor, and rebuilt Jet «■ 
ki&Ri anil the Teniae. 

AfeF this period, they wore snlqeot snccessivelT to the Persians, th* 
Ptatanes of Eqgi-t, the Safrinns, and the Alaeeabees, till 63 B. C., when tl^ey 
B-ere subjected to Ihe Homam by Poion^ A D. 70, Jerusalem was takes 
■nd destroyed by the Romans, under Jittis, and ^ince that eteni, the J&m 
nare bom dispersed in all parts of the worl 1. 
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irc~ 


CHROBOI-OQIOi 


1. Table OF KiBODOMS OF Israel abdJddahI 


1100 

95 


Rings. y 


KiHGDOM OF Israel: 3 Kixga: IWYears. 


Fmptela. 


Saul 4 


The eon of Kish, tho first king of Is- 
rael i ia engaged in war with the 


Samuel 












Philistmes, Am<d^m, &c.; perae- 








catea Damd, who is anointed by 








Samud in hie stead ; Saul and Jbna- 








t!am slain by the Philistinos 




55 


David 41 


» Theaonof Jesacof flietribeof JiafciA,- 


Nathan 






is first proclaimed kii^ of Judah, af- 


Gad 






terwMTls of ftll Israeli makes Jeru- 








salem the seat of his kii^dom ; sub- 








dues the FhilitHnes^ EdomiUa, Ama- 








lekites, M«ol>iles, S*. 




14 


Solomon 4i 


Celebrated for wisdom ; has a racific, 
prosperous reign; builflsthe Ih»ple. 














After thedeath of Solomon, ten Tribes 
















two separatd kingdoms are formed, 








J-dak and Ismd. 




1000 

75 




KiKODOH QF JuDAB : 19 Ktfgs ; 38? Years. 


Ahijah 




7Reyoltorther^7Vifes. 


Iddo ■ 




Abijah 


3 Gains agreatviotoryover Jeroboam. 


Shemainh 




Asa 4 




A/ariah 








u 




5 A religions king ; aprospcrans reign; 


Micaiah 


900 




joins Ahab in a war against Syria. 


Elijah 1 


Jehoram 


i An idolater; slays his six brothers. 


1 


85 


AliBKiah 


Is slain by Jeha. 


Elisha 


84 


(Alhaliah) 


6 Uanrps; slays al! the royal femily. 




78 


JoBsh {or 4 


Tehoask) defeated by the Syrians. 


Johoiada 


89 


Amaaiah 2 


9 Defeats tlie Edomitos; is defeated 
by Joash ; is sliiin in a conspiracy. 


Zachariah 




Vzzm 5 


2 Defeats the Philistines and Arabians; 


Jonah 


800 




is smitten with leproay. 




Jothom 1 


6 Has a prosperons reign. 


Odod 




Ahaa 1 


6 Defeated by Pehih with great loss. 


Hosea 




Hexekiah 2 


reign. — Sennaclieiib's repolaa. 


Micah 


700 




Nahum 




5 An impious king; is carried by fisor- 


Isaiab 






haddon in chains Co Babylon. 


Joel 




Anion 








Josiah S 


An eucellent kmg ; great reform ; slain 
1 Shiillam) ; carried captive into Egypt 


Zephaniab 


9 


Jehoahai (or 


Habakkulr 


9 


Jehoiakim (or 1 


. Eliakim) ; is carried in chains to 


1 


600 

9S 




Babylon. 




Jehoiachinfor 


i Jecmiah) ; is carried to Babylon. 


Obadiah 


98 


ZcdckJah 1 


1 The king and the nation carried cap- 
tive to Babylon. The city and *em 


Jeremiah 






Eiekiel 








Daniel 






588 B. C. 


Haggai ; 






ThecaptiviljIastedTO years,from 606 


Zechariah 1 






B. C. to latyearof Cyras, 536 B. C. 
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Cbronoloqical 



f IsBAEL, OB THE 



Son ofAfffwi, becomes king of tho TenTribea; 
Bides fixst at Shediem, itftcnvartts at Tir- 
h ; institutoa the worship of golden calves 
m at Bel/iet and another at Dan, ani se- 
duces the peojile to idolntrr; overcome by 
Abijtth. and 500,000 Israelites slain. 
San of Jeroboam ; slain by /iaasAo. 
Usiir|>s the throne, and destroys all the bni 
ily of Jerohoam ; at war with Asa. 
Son of Baasha ; Is slain by Zinii-i. 
Usarpa the throne; destroys iheraceofBaashaj 
after a reign of 7 days is ovcroome by Omrt. 
Founds Spuria, and mukes it the capital. 
Son of Omri ; notorious for impiety, as wall as 
ia queen Jez^id ; seizes the vineynrd of Nor 
.t . — Yi ^g^j^x, J^oMoth G^Veai^ ; is slain. 



>6 Jchaahai 
19 Joash 

!6 Jeroboam IL 



Son of Ahab ; woonded by a full, and dies. 
Somalia besieged by BeaSodad, king of Sy' 

ria ; the inbalbitauts in great distress. 
Destrovs JeieJrf and all the family of Ahob. 

and tlie priosta (^ Brad, but maintains (be 

worship of Jerohoam'a golden caloes. 
Oppreased by Haiad, king of Syria. 
Defeats Benhadad IL, king of Syria; also 

AmazSah! takei Jerusalem. 
A warlike sovereign ; has a pi^spen ms reign. 



After this reign [he kingdom hastens 
downfall ; and its subsequent history is r 
pleta with treason, disorder, and raisrcde. 

An /nieiTa/moji of 1 1 years 

Is slain by Shallum, who nsnrps the thron 

Aftera reign of 1 monthia killed by Jfcno^an. 

Becomes tributary to Pv', king of AasjTla. 

Is murdered by Pekah, one ofliis captains. 

Unites ivith fienn, king of Syria, and besieg 
es Jmaidem; defeats Ate, slays 120,000 
men, and takoa 200,000 ; is oveithrown by 
Tti/lailipiteser, who carries a pari 
Israelites to Syria: alain by ffoshea. 

Becomes tributary to StmlinaneieT, king of 
Assyria, bnt applies to So, king of Egvpt, 
and revolts. Shalmanesor besieges, takes, 
and demolishes Samaria, carries 3ie Israel. 
:3 captive into Assyria and Media, and 
Its an end to the kingdom, B. C. TSl. 



Tlin 9ubB»iuenI hlatory of the Ten Tribw la buna* In < 
lA^tirwarda repeopled by colonies from Assyria, whose ^^ 
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EEjVS in modern HISIOBT. 



Eba3 is Modehm HiaTOnr. _^__ 

New EuFiKB OF THK WiiBT Under Charlemagne formed. 
IT The K^gdom of England begins. The Saxon Bejilar chg tx 
2 The Na .'mans under Hollo take possession of Normandy. 
14 Otho Ihe Grext, emperor of Gcrmnnf , conquers Italy. 



" 47 Seamd Giaade, excited Of St. Bernard. 

I 88 T&ird Chuade, trader Bicbord I. of Eni^laud and Philip An- 

giistna of France. ^^ i 

' ~2-F<iiirth CViisoife, under B^dwin, who takes Conslsntinople. I 

la'Mijma Charta signed by King John of Englajid. 1 

I ST|GBKaHia-KilAH, emperor of the Moguls, overruns Hie Saracen 

.la'End of the Caliphate of Bagdad. [empire. 

_l70Jios' Crusade, under St- Louis IX, of France- 

"|i4 -Hofwrt Briue defeats Edward II- of England at B(Binodibam. 

uelEdward III- of England gains the battle of Cressg. 
* 47' ft-ea( Piigue in Europe i said to canr offj of the inhabitants- 
I58 TVmtu- Bek or Tamerbine commences his reign and conquests. 



17 Rbpokmation by Lu(A«r- — 1519. ChasrUsV. emp. of Germany, 

il Mexico conquered by Cortes. 

es The Globe first eircamjiaeigated by Magellan's si;[uadron : by 

Drt(;»lnl580. 

SO, The Cail IforsinErancebe^n, condnetedby Condfiand Guise.' 
'9:ThB SeptMk of Holland begins by the union of Utrecht. j 

(3!The Calendar reformed by P ope Gregory XIII. 

3,Unionof the crowns of Saglandaai Scotland. 
7|First English set^ement in America, at Jamestown, Virginia, 
3 First English establishment in Bindoslaii. 
[StPeaceofWesl^Uaoi Munster: end of the 30 Years' War. 
,9, Chaiiet I. of England beheaded : the Comnianwei^tli begins, 
iS' fepoiutioH in England ; abdication of James II, 

3 Peace ofUlrechl between France and the Allies, 

8' Peare of Ais>la-Chapelle ! end of the war of the Austrian Sue- 
i2 New Sii^e introduced into England. Jcession 

•S.Peai-eofPiirit; Guiada ceded by France to England ; 

'6 The ISDEPBNnKNCE of the United States declared, 
9 The FRENCH RE VOLUTION ;— completed in 1792-- 93. 
2' P^iceo? Amiens, between England, France, Sj>^n, and Hclland 

4 NAPOLEON BONAPAR'TE emperor of France, j 
6 End of the German Empire. 

2.W'ar between the U- States and England begins : ends in 1814 | 
6 The Battle of WATERLOO; die empire of rjonoporte over- 
thrown ; Congress of European sovereigns at Vienna, . 
'^'Peaee of Adrianople between Rnsaia and Tnrkay. j 
i\^ ^uo^u/ion in France ; CAm'^ X. dethroned. 1 
aThe He/bnn Bill passes the Bntinh I>arli»ment. I 
ajAct for the abolition o! Slanergm the British Colonies. I 
8 New Bevolalimi in France: Loida Philippe dethroned. 
o|The kingdom o f Italy established.— fetor Emanuel king. 
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TABLE OF INVENTIONS. 



F Inventions. 



1000- 
1100- 
1300; 



Pmnting in oil-colors inrented at Bnigfis by Van Eycfc. 
An of PRINTING invented by Coster, Gutcenberg, &c 
Po9i-Q^ces estalilishad in Franca; in England in 1S8I. 
Printinii introdnced into England lay William Caxtoo. 
(Fufcies made at Nuremberg ; in use in Endatid in 1597. 
Maps and Ckirts faronglit into Engl and by Bajthol. ColnmbuB. 



gin to be used by the nobility. 



.itiai first made in England. 
Glass Mirmn and Maffolfijl»g-Glassea invented by R. Bneoa. 

)131l. §«c(iicfes invented by Bacon, Salvinns,Armatus& Spina. 

"allow Catidles begin to be used. 

:kimna/i and Glass Windows begin to be need in private houses. 

'he Mirina't Compass improved by Flavio G''oi- 
.j 40. GUNPOWDER invented at Cologne by 
Camoa oBed at l3ie siege of Algeziraa : Miiskels i 
'■■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ " ■ -'^nl66" 



lino- Wield invented at Brcnswidt by Jurgcn. 

80LAR SYSTEM revived by Copernicus. 

Malks first made in England. 

First treatise on Deemed ArilMgk pnhlidhed at Bruges. 

Potatofs introduced into Enrfand from America. 

to 1620. The Tdescope, by Port a, Janseii. Drebcll, and GalJI&a. 



The Thermomeler invented by Sanctorina, Drebell, and Galileo. 

/M/arilhms invented in SfOtland by Napier. 

Tile dradation of the Blood disrovered by Harvey. 

The liret GaseUe or iftuspopei- at Venice : in England 

Coffee first brought into England ; Tei in 1666. 

The BaromHer invented by Torricelli and PasevX. 

The Air-Pttmp invented at Magdeburg by Guericke. 

The Beitm-Enqme invented ; improved by Watt in 176: 

Satum's Ring iliacovered by HuyEbenB. 

The NeuJlonuia Philaeophy pablmhed in England. 



Inoailatlen introduced into England from Turiiey. 

Slereotupt Printtng invented by Orf," introduced liy Dirfof, 1739. 

The i*!ntity of Lirjhlninff and Electridti/ ascertained by Franklin. 

The Spinmm-Jains invented by Arkwright. 

The planet Uraant or Herschd diaoovered by Hersehel, 

The Cii)on-Gin invented by Whitney. 

VACCTNATION discovered and introdnced by Dr. JeTiner 

Galcantsm discovered by Gaivani. 

Utiogra^y invented at Munich by Senncfelder. 



-'he first STEASffiOAT on the Hudson. 

The SafityLamp invented by Sir Humphrey Davy. 

The Liv^pnol aad ManrJieelfr R(tilroad opened; the first i 

which locomotive tlfam-earriages were used. 
The Great Western, Sleamskip, makes her first voyage, cios 

ing (he Atiamie, from Bristol, England, to New York. 
The Caloric Engine invented by Eriuaton. ____^ 
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QUESTIONS. 



V. U. riM -BiIBAsi-a prefisei 



USES OF HISTORY. 

I . What ia history ? What is said of the study of it ? 
a. What is said of liistory, coniparod with novels and r 
3 On what is the genera lasle fot history founded T What view does 
it afford of human nature 1 

4. Wliat is a higher use of liiatory ? What has it been Btyled t What 
iloea it add to our own experience t 

5. With what does it nmke as aequainted ! From what does it servo to 
fiee the mind t 

6. To what class of persona is history indispensable 1 Of what do we 
fain a knowledge by history t 

7. What fnrthor does history show and leach us t 

S. What influence has it on the chararler 7 How does it make virtnu 
appear. — and vice 7 Wliat does the reader of history learn to connect 

9 What does history teach us has been often done nnder the direction 
if I'rovidenoe? 

10. Why does a knowledge of history tend to render us eonteoled with 



THE SOURCES OF HISTORY. 

1 . What is the first source of history ? Who derived his hiaKiry chiefly 
f-om this source 7 

2. What is the second source t What instances are mentioned ? 

.1. What it the tliird source 7 4. The fourth 1 5. The liflh ? 6. The 
sixth ! To what century do the most ancient coins that have been found 
Siilongi 

r. What is the seventh source of history 1 What is the most telehratcd 
foliantion of marbles of this kind ? 

8. What ',s the most important of tliese inscriptions 1 What ts snid of it ' 

1 What is said of hieroglyphics, paintings, and sculptures f 

DIVISIONS OF HISTORY. 

I. How is history divided with respect to time 7 

1 Wliat is Ancient History t Modern History ? 

B. What other eras do soiuf. historians adopt for the dividing poinla ' 

i. What is athird division fhistory! What does this period comprlEC 
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5, What is said fur Aer of the Middle Ages ? 

6. By what is Ancient Hialuiy distinguished t 

T. By wliat are the Uiddle A^s chai'aeterjzed t By what has the 1«M 
salf century been diaracteriaed 1 

8, Br what b Modem History distinguished 1 

9. !t>w is history divided witji regard to subject ? 

1 J. What IS Sacred History ! Profiuie History 1 Eeclesiastical His 
Eory ? Civil History ! 

11. Howlkr bdfk does Sacred History go, and what mas the lengA of 
ime from tint creation to the Christian era 1 

12 What is si^d of Geology ? 

13 Who ia the eacli ist promne historian t When did he write, and (rt 
« ha' nations 1 

14 What is saii'. nf the history of the world before the time when ill? 
Usicry <rf Herodutuj begins 1 

15; What is seid of our knowledge of the early histoiy of tlie norld ' 
What is the only source of this information ! 

16. Wliat are some of the most remarkable events respecting the t>ar!; 
Wstory of tiie world recoi-ded in tlie Bible ? 

n. What nro die most important portions of profane history 1 

18. What is said of the history of the Middle or Dark Ag«s ? 

19. What portions of history are the best known i 



EGYPT, 

1. Why does Egypt hold a conspieuoos place in history ? What oafioil 
derived its information chiefly from it 7 

2. What is said of the ancient history of Egypt! 

3. Wliat are some of the works of ancient grandeur! 

4. What is said of the gloiy of Thebes ? 

5. What city supplanted Thehes! What is said of the description 
pren of Thebes by Sirabo and Diodorus ! 

6. How WRS the place of alphabetic writing supplied ! 

7. What is said of the researches of Charapollion and other leametl men ' 

8. Wliat is said of tiie inhabitants of Egypt ! 

9. What of the gov'arnmeni and the kings ? 

10. What is said of the laws and customs ! 

11. To what was every person subject after his death! 

12. What is said of the armies an:l weapons of the Egyptians ! 

13. Who was the first king that is known ? What is said of his sac 
e«Bsor» 1 

14 Who was the most disthiguished king ? 

15 What other kings are mentioned ! 

16 Who is the next distinguished sovereign! What is said of Mnj ' 
17, Who conquered Egypt, 525 B, C, » In what manner! 

!8. By whom was it wrested from Persia ! What was its sitnatioD a!lm 
die death of Alexander ! 



THE PHfENICIANS. 

1 What is said of the Pbcenicians and their history * 

2 What are they styled in the Scriptures, and what were their :4i«l 

3. Of what were they the reputed inventors ? 

4. To what places did they send colonics ! By wi.om did Tyre snilbi 
ncmorable sieges ? 
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ASSYRIA AND BABYLON — GRrlECE 



ASSYRIA AND BABYLON. 

|. What is said of Assyria' Who founded Babylon? What ia enid 
if (l.eir hisU>i7 t 

B. What ia commonly supposct! respeoljng Assyriaatd Babylon^ Whal 
's Ihe opinion of Dr. Gillies ? 

3. Whftt is said of Niuns and Semiramia 1 

i. How is Ninua represented ! How is Semiramis (Jesciibed ? 

B. What is snid of the history of the empire from the time of Kinyan to 
Barlanepalna t 

t. What is said of Sardanapalus ? Who cxclttd a rebellion agaiaet 
Un. I 

7 WTiat took place with regard to the empire ? 

8 Who wei'c the four sufcessors of Pul ? 

9. WIm pnt nn end to the Assyrian monarchy ! 

10. By whom was NalH>poiaesar or Ncbuchailneziar succeeded 1 

11. ^hat took place dating the reign of Belshaszar? 

12. What is said of Babylon after the conquest t What is its present 

13. What is said of Nineveh 1 Wlial has lately been discovered on its 



PBilSIA. 

1. What is said of Persia? What is the slate of its history prior to Iha 
roigr of CjTus ? What was it originally called ? WTio was the founder 
of the gi-cat Persian empire f What countries did it comprise 1 

2. To whom are we indebted for the history of Persia 1 What is said 
of the Persian historians I Which are entitled to most credit ? 

3. What is said of Cyrus ? What did he perform ! 

4. What ancients hare written accounts of Cyms 1 Who have followed 
Senophgn ? What was Xenophon's snpposed design ^ 

5. Whatlssaidof Camhyses? Of Smerdial Darin s 1 

6. Who suiv^eeded Darins ? What is said of him ? To whom did ha 
leave the empire ? 

7. Who were the other two prmdpal sovereigns 1 

8. When did Cyrus begin to reign? Darius Hysiaspes? Dariw 

GREECE. 

Seciion f. 

What was the extent of Greece ? How was it bounded 1 What is 
ita general aspect ^ 

2. Wlial is said of this country 1 Por what were the inhabitants re- 

3. What did Greece comprise ? How did these states differ ? Ho« 
irsro they united t 

4. Wlint was the form of government in the early ages ' What foms 
xfletwards prei-ailed 1 

What i.f said of ihe history of these republics ' Why does ;he'r his 

6. What weie Greece and the inhabitants called by the natives ? What 
io Ihe poets stvie t)ia Gieeks 7 From whom were fhe original inhabitant! 
lisceniled? ' 

T Who brought w Gnief ^ t'-e ^ra' ru/iiniint* of civilization ' 
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Secuon 11. 

1. Into how manj general periods niiij die hisMrj f Greece be diads 
piiahed ? Wliar is the first ? What the second 1 

2. How many years does the first period comprise i. What is sfiid of it ' 

3. Into how manj subiliviaions may tliis period be diatltiguishcd ' 
When does tka fiist period begin and end, and what may il be termed ' 
The aecond ^ The third ! The fonnJi t 

4. Whnt does lite seeond general division (the period of authentic hi» 
Krj) comprise? Wliatis mud of its histoiy ? 

5 loi-i how many paj-ts may this peiiod be 
Iral begin ar.d end, and what is said of it ^ 
rii( fourth ' 

Secitojj III. 

!. What does the fabulous i^ comprise ! 

2 By whom was Sityon founded ? Ai^»s ? AtJiens i Thebea " 
Corinth 1 Myeena ! Laeediemon 1 

3. What ai'e some of the memorable erents of Biis period 1 What elsa 
does it embrace 1 

4. Wha,t was the first great enterprise recorded of the Greeks ? By 
whom was it eolhmanded ! Who were some of the beraea who aeconipa- 
nied Jason ? 

5. Why were they caUed Argonants ? What was their object t What 
la said of the fleece 1 

Section IV. 

1. To what has tlia heroic f^elieen compared? What difference ia 
mentioned between the Greeks and tlie Gotliic nations ? 

2. On whose antliovity does the history of the Trojan war rest ? What 
Is srad of the Iliad ? 

3. What is stud of Helen 1 To what oath did her faliier bind her 
Bailors 1 Who was the favored individual t 

4. What is said of Paris ? What did he do on visiting Sparta ? 

8. What was the effect of thia treacheir ' How many vessels and men 
were conveyed to the Trojan coast' Who was chosen commander-in- 
chief ! Who W3re some of the other most celebrated princes t 

6. By whom were the Trojans commanded ? What was the final result 
nf the siege ? 

7. When did the retnm of the Heraciidie take place ? 

8. What is said of Hercules ? How long was it after Ms banishment 
when his descendants returned ! What was the consequence cf it t 

9. What was the effect of this revolution ? 

Section V. 

1 . What were the two leading states of Greece, and how wei-e Ihey dis 
(jDj^nished 1 How were their different characters formed ? 

2. Of what was Sparta the capital ? How was the goremment ad- 
ministered ? 

3. Who was Lyctu-gns? With what duty was he intmsted ? 

4. WliBt did he accomplish ! What senate did he institute 1 What dii 
ho do respecting llio two kings ? How did he divide the territory ! 

5. What measm^ did he take respecting commerce, &c. ? How did thi 
dtizens take their food ? 

6. What was the situation of every citizen ? What vse llie rcgnlatici 
wipeciing infents * 

7- What ivas the fact respecting letters ' How were the Spartana dto 
ttngniiihed ' For what were lliey noted ? 
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8. What were the joaog cspotinllj' taught ? What fcrlhcr rtg linliorj 
»ere made respecting them ? 

9 What were the institutions of Ljcai^s adapted to form t Whni 
iraa considered the great business of life ? What virtues were chcrisheii, 
lad what were sacrfflced ' 

10. Wlutt is said of the ivomen 1 What was their eiJncaliOD calculated 
to give them ? What clia.-ge did a mother give her son 1 

1 1 . How bng did the mstitutious of Lycurj^s continue in force 1 
What is said of the power and influence of ^arta ? 

la. What toot place in process of time f Howwerechanges introducedl 

Section VI. 
1. Wfiat is said of Athens 1 For what is it disfjnguished 1 
i. Who was the last king of Athens 1 Wliat took place after his death 1 
What is said of the office of the archons f 

3. Bv whom was the first code of written laws prepared for Athens 1 
Wluii 18 said of these lawB ? What reason did Draco give for (he severity 
of his puniahments ' 

4. Who afterwards framed a new system of laws ? What did Solon 
attempt to do ? What did he saj of his laws ? 

5. In whom did he vest the supreme powei" ? Wliat was done by this 
Hasembty 1 Of what niimher did the senate consist 1 

6. What did he encours^ ? What further is said respecting his laws ^ 

7. What effecla did the different laws of Athens and Sparta produce 1 
What were iJie differences at the two cities 1 How were an Athenian and 
a Spartan oharacteiized 1 

S. What happened before tiie death of Solon 1 How long did PisiatrattiH 
and his sons continue in power ? What is said of his government ? 

9. To whom did Pisisti-atus transmit ihe sovereignty '' By whom were 
they dethroned 1 What was theii' fate ? 

Section VII. 

1 . What peiiod is esteemed tlie most glorious age of Greece 1 What is 
e&id of die victories of the inhabitants over the Persians ! 

2. What was the stale of Persia at iJiis period 1 What colonies and 

3. What gave offence to Darius 1 What did he resolve to do ' 

4. What step did Darius flrst take ? How were his heralds received ) 

5. ilow did Darius hegin his hostile attack 1 What was llie fate of the 
first Persian feet 1 What was done by a second fleet 1 How numerous 
was ihe amiy that invaded Attica 1 By whom wa? it commanded ! 

6. Wliere and hy whom was this host met? What was the loss on 
each side 1 

• 7. How was the IT 

E. What were tha parties ir 
were the two leaders ? 

J. What is said of Aristides ? What happened while the people were 
ipving their votes for his exile ? What did Aristides do 1 

10. What caused a diseontinuanpe of the Persian war ? By whom was 
it renewed ? How laiwe an army is Xerxes said to have collected ' 

11. Of wha,t did hia fleet consist? What canal and bridges were 
formed ? 

13. Wliy did Xeriea shed tears on viewing the vast assemblage 1 
13. What course was taken hy the Persians ? Who was leader. o( 
fcthePB ? What states look part with Athens ? 
11. What dir Leonidas midertake? Wiat reply did he giie to the 

32* 
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herald of Xerxes, who qomiiiandcd him to deliver ay his amis • WiM 
fbUuwed '< 

15. What fourse did Leonidna take? What waa the result^ What 
iDBcriptioii wa; written on the monument erected on l^e spot 1 

IB. What did the Pei-siaiis now do ? What course did the Atheniana 

17. For what were preparations now 1 
jtmsiat » Who coromandecl the Greeiu 
ment tnke pliir^ 1 Wliat was tlie issne > 

18 Who was left by Xerxes to complete the conquest of Greece* 
Where and by whom was this army met? What was the issue 1 

19. What took place on the same day of the victory of Plattea '■ Wlial 
happened to Xerxes ? 

20. What couiHO did the Greeks pursue ! By whom were the Spartans 
•ud Athenians commanded ? What did they accomplish ? 

ai. Wliat ia related of Paussnias 1 

22. What is related of Themistoc!es? 

23. Who took the direction of affairs in Athens after the bacishmeiit of 
rhemistodes ? 

24. What victories did Cimon gain t 

25. What afterwards happened to Cimon ? Who sneceeiled him ? 

26. What farther is related of Cimon 'I 

27. How long did liie Peraian war last ! What were the condidons of 

28. What took place after the death of Cimon ! 

29. What is stud of the government of Pericles ? 

30. What ia said of the time of the Persian wai 1 What took plaod 
after the war with Persia 1 What is related of Athens and Spart* t 

31. What was the effect of the war on tho Athenians ? By what means 
(lid they leach the summit of political influence and militaiv powe?' ? 

32. On what did the politics of Greece, after this, turn ? What is said 
af Athens and Sparta, and how did they difFer ? 

33. What took place from this period 1 What was the effect of an ao- 
quajnlajice with Asia? How was this luxurious spirit directed by (h4 
Athenians ? 

Sectios VIII. 

1. What was the orisin of the Peloponnesian war ? 

2. What is said of this war ? How was it caniod on 1 

3 Of what were tlie Athenians accused ? 

4 What state look the lead 1 By what states waa she joined 1 What 
allleahad Atheiis'? What did the forces of each amount to? 

S. What was done in the first year of the war ? What took place in ihs 
lecond year t Was the war aiTested by the plague ? 

6 Wlio flovemed Athens irfler the death of Pericles 1 What is said of 
Clecn? whathappened nfler his death? 

7 What is aiud of Alcibiades ? 

8. WTio commanded the expedition against Sicily ' What was tha 
twne of it 1 

3. What Is s^d of Lysander? What was next done by the Laced»- 
nonians 1 

10. On what conditions were (he Athenians spared ' How did the Pe- 



■ I. What did Lysander do after the redaction of Athens 1 How manj 
dtiaena did the thirty tviants sacrifice in the space of six months '• What 
was done hv Th'.asybnlns 1 

12. Whai is said "of pure democracy at Athens 1 How were "he AttM 
aiane charai^rized ? 
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13. Wlio is at once the glory and the teproach of Albins? What ii 
will of this philosoplier ^ 

14. Wiiat is related of him daring his itapviaooment t 

15. What 19 said of the philosoplij' of Socrates? What did he M 
respecting philosophy f 

IG. In what contest were upwards of 10,000 Greek mercenaries em 
ployed 7 Who commaBded the Greeks in their reu*eat t 

17. What is said of this retreat! 

IB. How did the Spartans hecoms involved in the war! What di,l 
the king of Persia effect by means of bribes ? What oourse did Agesilam 

19. How was the war ended ? What were the conditions of |«ac« ? 

20. What state now rose into hnportaiice^ Wliat was done bj the 
Spartans ? By whom was the citadel i-ecoveted ! 

21 . What then ensued 7 WTiat were the losses of each in the battle of 

S2. Wliat was then done by the Thcbans 1 How long had it been sinca 
tho conntry of Lacoiiia had been ravaged ! 

23. What coarse did the Thcban comuiandar then take t What olJiei 
victory did he gain ? 

24. What is said of Epaminondas ? 

25. By what was the battle of Mantinea followed? In what did the 
Spai'tans next engage ? What was tho issue ? 

Section IX. 
_. .. hat is said of the his 
Whatw __ 

2. What is said of Athens at this time ' What of Sparta ? What 
pnaject did Pliilip form 1 

3. What is said of the kingdom of Matedon ? Who were the inhabit 

i. What is said of the Macedonian empire ? Why is it sometimes 
railed the Grecian empu-o ' 

). Under whom was Philip edncated ' What is furtlier said of him » 
What ni<asures did he adopt to bi ing the states of Greece under his do 

6. What was the cause of the Sacred War' What states took part in 
it e contest! 

7. What course did Philip adopt' What was he styled ? What course 
did the Atheniajis cake ? 

8. What circumstance again drew Fhilip int^j Greece ? What was the 
occasion of it 1 What states resisted Philip ? What was the result af the 



1 1 By whom was Riiiip succeeded ? What is sdd of Atenander ' 
la. What was done by Demosthenes^ What course did Alenandei 
lake ? What was the tate of the Thebans ' Wliat was the elTeet of the!« 

Who were hia companions 



■e did the Persiai 
nn each side in the battle of the G 
ipecting Alexander t 
le What were the 'ousequences of this victory '! 
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17. What battle was fought in the nest spring ! What was the iiumbei 
»f the Persian army J What were the losses/ Wliere did the engage, 
meut take place ' 

18. Who IfeU into the hands of the conquerar I What otfer di^ Darioi 
make Alexander, in cooijequenee of bis generous conduct .' 

19. What (lid Parmenio say of the offer > Whit was Alexander's r» 
ply I What anawer did he return to the proposal ? 

20. What was his Best course J What w.ia the oonsetiueace of Uie 
liyriaua refusing his demand .' What piece of cruelty did he eieraise .' 

21. Whitt was tlie next exploit .' 

32. Whither did he then proceed ? What did he accomplish? What 
dtj JiJ he found ? 

23. What proposal did he receive ftom Darius on his return > What 
fcuswer did he return J 

24. With how large an army did he cross the Euphrates .' What losaw 
were sustained in the l>attle that followed ? Where was this battle fought, 
and what is it called > 

26. What was the consequence of this battle? What has since been 
the Bict with regaid to Europe ! What happened tti Darius and the em- 
pire? 

26. What was Alesander's nest procedure.' What course did hia 
Boldie;^ take f 

27. To what city did Alexander then march his army ! What did ha 
do here I ^Vhere and in what manner did he die ! 

23. What is said of Alexander and his course .' 
29. What is sMd of his abilities and traits of character ! 
30 For what was he distinguished In the early part of his career i 
What E fterwurds took place i 
8 1 Of ^hat acts of ingratitude and injustice was lie guilt; ! 
S2. What does his bistcry show i 

Section X. 

1 . What did Alexander do respecting a sura^saor 1 By what was hi« 
death followed ? 

2. Who was appointed by his generals ? How was (he empire divided 1 
What followed ? What was the new division after the battle of Ipsus ? 

3. What was the end of the kingdoms of Thrace and Macedonia ! 
What is said of Syria anil %ypt ? 

*. What was done by the Gredan states during Alexander's conquests ? 

5 What effect did the news of Alexander's death have at Athens ! 
Hy whom was Demosthenes opposed? What was the language of 
Phodon J 

6 How far did l^e counsels sf DemosAeues prevail 1 What was ihc 
fiite of Demosthenes ? 

7. By whom was Antipater succeeded ! What took place at Athenal 
What is related of Phocion 1 

8 By whom was Polysporchon snceeeded 1 What is said of the gov 
emment of Demetrius Phalcrens 1 

9, What was the state of Athens afterwards ? 

1 What was the condition of the Grecian stales from this period t Bj 
Shorn was the rountry ravaged t 

1 1. Who next invaded Peloponnesus ! What happened lo liim 1 

12. By what confederacy was the last effort made in favor of Greece 1 
To whom was the government of this confederacy committed 1 What de- 
sign lid he form ? 

1 3 By whom was Aratus succeeded t What is said of him ? 

14. What is related of tJie Romans 1 What was accomplished by (Wi 
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Wliat tool! piace niMirlj' thirty yean 

15. What part did the Romans take, with respect to ihe Achrean lengue ' 
W lio sought the asaiBtanee of the Romans 1 What was done by MeteUus ! 
What flfterwards took place f 

16. What is said of Greece after she became subject to the Romans ' 
Wliero were (he moat diatingtushed Romans educated I 

17. Whflt do we see in reviewing the history of the Greeks f in wha) 
H ere tliev unrivalled ? 

IB. What circumatanGe must impress the readers of the histoij of 
Alliens? Wlio were victims of this iDJastJce ? What was done respecting 

19. Wlint ia sal respecting ihe supposed yirtuoua age of Greece! 
What is laid of the morality of the Greeb 1 

20 Whai is stated by Mitford ? 

21 How were the earlier times characterizud ! How was it in ft latei 
Aprs ? What had the history of the world demonstrated ? 

Seotiob XI. — Gbeoian Antiqcjtibs. 

Among whom did the moat of the ancient sects of philosophy have theii 
origin 1 When did Grecian literatore flourish most 1 

Whal ia said of the Ionic sect? The Italian or Pythf^rean sect? 
The Socratio School 1 The Cynics ? The Academic sect ? The Peri 
pateljc sect ! The Sceptical sect » The Stoic sect ? The Epicureans 1 

What docs Tjller say respecting the Gi'eeli philosophy 1 What coorsi! 
lid it9 teachers pursue ? 

Who were moat illaatrious Grecian poets ? 



By whom is the council of the Amphictyona supposed to have been in 
itituted? Of what waa it '■'-mposed? Of how many deputies did il 
iKtnaist ? When and where Qia they meet ? 

WliRt were the objects of this assembly? 

On what occasions were the Greeks in the habit of consulting oracles ? 
(V'jal sere their most celebrated oracles ? 

Wh.1t were the four pubUe games in Greece ? 
; ] acdsed at these games i 

What is s3id of canning, leaping, and boning 1 

In honor of whom were the Olympic games ' 
nUaa were tbey celebrated? What did they draw together? Whal 
ireparation was required ? 

What oath were the contenders obl^ed to take ? What was the prize 
bestowed on the victor? What is said of it I How was the victor treated ' 

How did the Greeks compute their time ' 

What ia said of the Pythian games? With what were the viclw^ 
Browned ? 

Where and how often were tlie Nemean games celebrated ? With whnt 
were tho victors crowned ? 

Why were the Isthmian games so called? What ia ««Jd of them 
What was tho reward of tho victora ? 
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Into what classes were the inliahitants of Athens dmded ! 

Who were the citiKena t Into how many tribes were t.iej iivided 
What is BMd of the privil^^e of citizenship ? 

What was tha condition of the sojourners 1 

What is said of the slavea or servants ? 

In what was the supreme executive power vested ? What garlands di^ 
thej wear ? What was the first of the nine called ? What was his offite 1 
tor what crime was he punished with death 1 

What were the duties of the second archon ! What did the third archon 
*nperinlsnd 1 

What were the duties of six other archons 1 

Inla what three sorts were the Athenian ma^frates divided 1 

What mhts had the poor citizens ? What were the eaudidiitcs for oSice 
[■bilged to do ? To what were the magistrates liable while in office ? Whal 
vere thej' obliged to do after their office had expired ? 

Of whom WCTe the assemblies of the people composed ? How often 
and whore were thej hoid ? 

Of how man}' citizens must the assembly consist, in order to transact 
business 1 How was the decision mads ! 

How often was the senate elected, and of how many did it consist 1 
What were the duties of the senate ? 

From what was the name of Areopagus taken 1 What is said of this 
court ? Of what were the Areop^tes guardians ? 



Of what two classes did the inhabitants of Sparta i 

Into what two classes were the citizens divided ? 

Which were tlie more numerons, the slaves or the 
the slaves perform f 

What were the tv 

Of what did the i 
Ekdmitted to this assembly'^ 

Whal were the Ephon ? What was their duty 1 

What wore the two pnblie assemblies of Sparta ' Whan was thit 
general assembly convened ? When and fov what purposes was the iesser 
assembly held ! 

CRBOTIOI^aiCAI. tABLB OF (4RECIAtI UlSTORT. 

When did the first Olympiad begin ? 
When did Solon form his code of laws 7 
When did the Persian war begin ? The Peloponn«sian war 1 
WTien did Alexander invade Persia 1 
When was the battle of Ipsua 1 Pydna f 
When was Greece reduced to a Roman province f 
What me some of the events mentioned in the 8th century B. C ' 
Wha . m the 7th ? The 6tb ? &c 

Chronological Table of Grecian Liteeatdke. 
What stalesraen and wmriors flonrished in the 7th century B. C. ^ Tin 
»a? Sc. 
What philosophers in the Sth century B. C. The Bth ? &c. 
Wliat poets and artists in the 7th century B. C. ? The 6th ! &c 
What historians in the Sth century B. C. 1 The 4lh ! &c. 
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SYRIA UNUEB THE SBLBUCID^. 

1. Who oblained possession of the principal possessions (if Alexftnilei 
kn Asia, aftev his death t Who defeated Antjgonns ? How long did tho 
Singdom of Syiia or Syro-Media last ? By what kings was it gorerafld '. 

2. Wliftt is said of Seleunis and his exploits ? What is said of 



Unieus 

B. Who was one of the most distingoished of this raee jjf Bovoreigni 1 
What is related of his reign 1 

6. By whom was Antiochas visited 1 What did ho undertake? By 
whom and where was he defeated 1 

7. Who were the next two kings? What was done by the latter' 
What did the Jews perform ? 

8. What is said of the sacceeding reigns f 

9. When did Selencns I. begin to reign 1 Antiochns the Great ? Who 
tras the liisl of the Seleacidfe 1 

EGYPT UNDER THE PTOLEMTBS. 

1. What is said of the prosperity of Egypt ? How long did the djnaa^ 
3f the Ptolemies last? 

a. Who was Ptolemy Lagas? Whatisstiid ofhishistory andhia ahilitiesf 

3. What important pnblic serrices did he perform ? 

4- By whom was Ptolemy Soter sncceeded 1 What is related of Ptol 
amy Philadelplias ? What is said of his eourt t What colebraled rersion 
was made during his reign ? 

5, What is said of Ptolemy Evergeies ? With what did his reign com ■ 
menee ? What vow was made by his qneen ? 

6, How was tlie hah- regarded ? What is said of that of Berenice ' 
What tools place respecting it ? 

7. By whom was Ptolemy Eyergeles succeeded ! Por what was his 
reign distinguished! What excited his resentment against the .Tews ! 

8. What decree did he publish? What effect did it produce? What 
iid he then command ? What was the consequence ? 

•i Wliaf i= saV of the first three Ptolemies ? What of the others ? 

10. Why was Ptolemy Soter so named? Ptolemy Phi'adelphos ? 
i'tolemy Erergetea ? Ptolemy Philopater ? Ptolemy Epiphanes ? &c. 

1 1. Who was the last of tlie Ptolemies ? Who was his queen ? With 
whom is her history connected ? What was the manner of her dea'Ji ' 
What was tlie condition of Egypt aflerwarda ? 

12. What is related respecting the queens of the Ptolemies ! 

13. When did Ptolemy Lagiis begin to reign? Who wra the laal of 
tli««e sovereigns ? When did she die ? 



1. What statB becomes theleadingobjectof attention, after the cooqnenj 
ef Greee« ? What is said of its rise and importance ? What is remarked 
»f its history 7 What is involved in its hiatoir ? 

im — i. — :*, „^.«„* .i*.^,...^ j*^ »n^i^ i..<.i-A.^ y What chwig* ^^r 
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3. What is said of tlie ear'.y histoi'j- of the Romans ? Wial rcasoM an 
Acre for sapposing there must be a mixtnre of fletion l 

4. How is the length of time comprised in the I'eigns of the ^evea kingi 
regarded 1 What happened to aeTOral of these liuigs 1 What whs thi 
average length of their reigns t 

5. Wliat is remarked respecting the histories of the eai'ly aijes? Ol 
liomulos, of the seven Mngs, and earij ages of the commonwealth 1 

6. What account do tiie poeta give of ^neas ? How long was the sno- 
MBsion continued in his family ? 

7. Of whoMi was Rhea Syliift flie mother t What is related of &f 
trothers ? What did Romulus do after he had built the city of Rom,/ ' 

8. How is Eomulus said to have divided the people 1 Of how mnnj 
menihera did the senate consist 1 From whom were thej chosen ! How 
did he attach the two classes to each other ^ What duties did Jhe patron 
ind client perform to each other ? 

9. By what persons wfis the king attended 1 

)0. WIlo waa the second king of Romot Of what town was he a n» 
tire ? How is he represented ? What did he do 1 

11. Who was the third king! For what is his raign memorable? 
Whai WHS the issae of this combat 1 



14, What is related of Servins Tollins ? What did he establish ? By 
what was the census closed 1 

15. What were the characters of flie two daughlera of Sei-vius 1 What 
meamre did he. take with regard to them, in order to secure the throne ? 
How did he attempt to correct their deffecta "> What was the issue "! 

Ifl. How did Tarquin the Vvoud begin his reign ' What was the conse 
qoence ? What is related of Sextua '! What course did Litcretia take ? 

17. What meaBnroB were taien to excite the ind^ation of the people 
against the Tarquins 1 What was done with Tarquin 1 

Section n. 

1. What ^vemmnnt was established inst»ad of the regal aulhoritj? 
To whom did the supreme power belong f What two new officers were 
I'-hosen 1 What is said of their power ! Who were the iirst consuls 1 

2. What meaBnres were taken bj Tarquin 1 What partisans had he in 
Rome ' In what plot were the sons of Brntus concerned ! What course 
did Brutus take 1 What remark is made by an ancient author upon his 

5. What toot place after the insurrection in the city was suppressed ! 
What notice was taken of the deadi of Brutus ? Who was the first thai 
oQJojfl the reward of a triumph 1 

4 What course did Valerius adopt to regain his popularity "> What 
wai (4ie eiTect of this law 1 

5 How long were the Romans involved in hostililies on account ot 
famuin t wWt was the most remoi-kable of tliese wars f Who dislin- 
gojsiied themselves !u it ? 

6. What other troubles were added to those of war 1 What course did 
the pleh^ans take 1 Why was the audiori^ of the consuls of no avail 1 

7. What new magistrate was now eroatcd ! In what cases waa he a\:. 
pointed? What whs his authority ? Who was chosen dictatoi-7 Whai 
was iho issue t What other occasion was there for a ditiator 1 

8. What troubles followed after the return of peace 1 What course did 
the plebeians adopt on an alarm of watt What was their luQBuagel 
What step did they at length take t 

8. What was flie conaetiuence of this procedme' What was done bj 
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tfensnius Agrippa' What was granted lo the plebeians? Hov 
tiere Iribunee elected, and wliat was their nurxiher? What two 
magLBtraCes were appointed ? 

10. Wliat did a ueglect of agriouitnre occasion ? In what munn 
Coriolaiins oscitfi tlie resentment of the people ? What was the 

11. Whnt Ian waa proposed that caused dissension? Wbo 
inch a division of Che public lands 1 

i1. What was the law which Volero cauaod to bo enacted f What was 

the effect of this law ? 
13 What is related of Cincinnatqs ! What did he do after his victoiies ' 
11 What was the fact reapeeting the laws of the Romans ? Who nd- 

Djinislered justice ? What is said of their proceedings ^ What measures 

were taken lo provide a, code ■? 

15. For what were the decemvirs appointed' Of what statutes was 
ihis the origin ' 

16. With what were the deceiavii-s invessed ! How did they govern? 
What caused a termination of the ofHce ? 

17. What was tiie of the crimes of Appius Clandius! What waa the 



Sectioh hi. 

I . What were Che haniers which still separated the patricians and pie 
oeians? Which was repealed ? What was the effect ? 

i. What ofHcers were chosen instead of consuls ^ Did this institution 
continue long? 

3. What was prevenied by the disorders of the republic 1 What officers 
irere appointed to remedy this neglect 1 What was their dnty ? What 1 1 

avoid 1 
What 

5. Wha.t decree was made respecting Veil t What ibllowed I 

6. How did Camillne proceed t How was he rewarded ? 

7. What is related of the Gauls? In what did they eng^e? What 
reply did Brennns make to the ambassadors from the senate ? What did 
BronuHB do in consequence of the ambassador's having assisted the inhab- 
itants of Glusium? 

8. What steps did the Qauls take after the battle of Allia? VThal en 
tarprise did a 6ody of Gauls perform t What was the issue ? 

9 On what condition did the Gatds agree to quit the city 1 What was 
dime br Camiltus? 

10 What afterwards happened U> Manlins t 

II. Against whom did Che Romans next turn their arms? How bng 
li.l this contest lost, and how was it carried on ? What disgrace did the 
BamnL, s cause the Romans Co undergo 1 What was the effect ? 

12. What war broke out during the consulship of Torquatus Manlins' 
What is related respecting ihe son of Manilas ? 

13. What course did the Tarentines take? With how large an army 
dii Pyrrhus land ? What was the issao of the battle? What exelamaMon 
did I^rrhns make ? 

14. What generous conduct is related of Fabricius? What effect i.iJ 
Ihis hare on Pyrrhus ? 

15. What course did Pyrrhus afterwards take ? Of what did Che Ko 
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Suction IV. 

I, Wilh what stales dooa the history of Eome new beconie eounectia i 
a. Bj whom was CarthHge founded "< What whs the gcvernmenl ' 

What was the religion? 

3. What was Ihe sitnalion of Carthage in the time of the Punic wai9 '. 
What had it under its dominion 1 What is said of the character of th« 
Cartha^nianB ? 

4. Did Cajthage produce .many philosophera ? What generals did il 

5 By whom was Sicily colonized ? What is said of Syracuse ! lit » 
was it ]f ovemed 1 

6 What is SMd of Gielon and his successors t By whom was the regnl 
gSTemment restored ! By whom was Dionjsius Ihe Younger deUiHmcd 1 

Sectioh V. 
■ L Wliat were the Homans desirous of, after having become masters of 
all Lower Ifaiy ? What conqaesls had they not yet made ? What ia ssud 
■>f Carliinge ? How ai'e the Cartha^niana and Romans compared ? 

a. How was the first Pnnic war brought on 1 What was the object of 
both parties ? 

8. What course did the Romans take? What was their success? 
Wiftt part did tbo Sytacnsans act 1 

4. What flijiher adrantages did flie Romans gain t What course was 
adopted by Regulus t What was the issue 1 What is fnrlhor relaWd of 

5. What was the final issue of the war ? To wliat terms did the Car- 
thaginians agree 1 What was the state of Sicily and Syracuse ? Whal 
conquest did the Romans next make ? 

6. How long did peace last 1 How long was it since lie temple of 
Janus had been shut t 

7. What is said of Hamilesr ? What of Hannibal ! How did Hannibal 
commence the second Punie war t 

8. What design did Hannibal now ibrm and execute 1 What is saii3 of 
the Tictory of Cannie, and of Ihe losses of the Romans ? 

9. For what has Hannibal been censured 1 

10. By whoso counsels were the Homana now guided ? Wliat wer« 
Pabius and Marcellas styled? What was the subsequent fortune of 
Hannibal ? 

I I . What is related respecting Syracuse ? What did it now become ? 
What was the fate of Ihe Carth^nians nnder Asdrubal ? 

12. What was done by Scipio the Toui^er? What course did the 
Carthaginians adopt 1 What engagement followed ? What were Ihe con 
ditions of peace ! How long did the war continne ? 

13. Whe-e did Hannibal pass the rest of his life ? With whom did he 
hold Mendly conversations ? What reply did he make tfl the queiilijai, 
wfaom he elionght the greatest general 1 

14. How did ^e firat Macedonian war terminate 1 What vieiorj did 
the Roman army nnder Scipio Asiaticns gain? How did the second 
Macedonian war tenninat«1 

15. What was ^e pretext wifli the Romans for commencing the third 
Punic war 1 What is staled of Porciua Cato ? 

18. What WBS offered on the part of the Carthaginians ? What did th» 
Eomans require of them ? How was the demand rec^red ? 

IJ. What was the duration and issiai of tho siege ? What is related ra 
fleeting the destruction of tfe city ? 

18. By what other event "aa the same year signalized ? What otho 
■onquesr did the Romans sf on after make ' 
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Section VI. 

I How had I'ib Eomans bnen hitherto characterized ? What -haBief 
Here noir introduced 1 

a. What wois now the condition of Rome ? What took plara after ther* 
reaaed m be danger fium a foreign enemy ? 

8. Wliat is related of TilieriUB and Cains Gracchug? Wliat dd 'fi 
berius Btteiupt 1 What was the issue 1 

4. Wliat la related of hia brother Cains 1 

5. How did Jngurtha attempt lo obtain the crown of Numiiiia 1 VVhM 
were his tiirther proceeding 1 

6. Who commanded the Homan army in the war against Jugnnha ! 
What wsa the issue ? What victory did Marins aftcrwai'ds gain ? 

7. What gave rise to she Social war ? How many men were defltroyel 
to it ) How wan it ended ? 

8. What design did Mithridaces form 1 How did he Ix^in the Mitbri- 
datic war 7 What Romans bore a distinguiEhod pait in it 1 

9. What ia related respecting Sylla ? what of his rival Marius ? 

10. What course did Sylla take ? What hecame o£ Marins » Whal 
was performed by Ctnna 1 What k fiirther related of Marins and Ciniui 1 

11. What was done by Sylla after retaniing from hia campB%n1 How 
iid he prowed after he haii wi-eaked his vengeance on his enemies 1 What 
epitaph did he write for himself t How many wece slain in the civil war 
between Sylla and Maiins 1 

12. What took place after the death of Sylla I By whom was the party 
of Marina supported ? 

13. By what war was Eoms next harassed ? What was ita termination '^ 

14. What took place a few yeaj's after the defeat of Spariacus 1 Whal 
plan was concerted ? 

15. By whom was this conspiracy detected and crushed 1 How waa tl 

Section VII. 

I , Why was Pompoy snmiuned the Great ? What did he perform ' 
How was he received on returning to Rome ' 

3. Who were now the most con-sidcrahie men in Kome ? What i» 
related of Julius Ctcsar! What was done by Pompey, Crassus, and 

3. Hjw did Ihey distribute the provinces? What was tlie course c' 
Crassus ? What took place with regard to Ciesar and Pompey ! 

4. What course did Cffisar take after the division of the provinces > 
Whal is said of hie career ? How did he continHC to give a color of jus 
tii» and homanity to his operations 1 Wbat did he acquire 1 

5. What is related of Pompey? What took place when the term of 
Cssar's govermnent was about to expire? What then followed? Who 
were friends of Pompey ? Who were on the side of Csesar ? 

6. What preparations had Pompey made? What reply did bs rasbl 
irien asked with vhat troops he expected lo oppose C^sar ? 

7. What course did Csesar adopt 1 What nver formed the limits of hia 
WjBmand ? What did he do on arriving at the banks of this river ? 

8. What effect did the news of this movement have at Rcme '• Whal 
toorse did Pompey adopt ? By whom was he followed ? 

9. What success did Ciesar meet with ? For what purpose did he aaj 
Biat he had entered Italy ? What was his next course ? 

10. What part did Uie mooarchs of the East take? By whom wa« 
Pompey joined? 

I I , What were Ciesar's movements after staTing elev m davs al Room ' 
What is siiid of the importance of the contest 1 
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12. What force had oath of llie parlies 1 Wlial wns the feeling on th 
ride of Pompey ? What was the issuo of the engagement 1 

13. Whal acts of clemency did Ctesar perform^ What is related ol 
him on viewing the field of DattlB ? 

14. What is related of the coarse and fate of Porapey t What inscrip 
liim was placed over hia ashes 1 What anecdotB ia related resporting 

15. By whom vias the throne of Egypt now poSEOascd '> Wliat is men 
tioned respeeting Cleopatra 1 What war ensued ? What called CffiSii 
away from !E^ypt ? How did Csesar express the rapidity of hia vi^torj 
over Phamaces ? 

16. What was CiBisar's next proceeding? Over whom did he gain a 
victory at Thapaus in Airica , What is related of Cata 1 

17. Whal Ummph did Casai celebrate on returning to Eome 1 Wh»t 
elsa did he do to please the army and people 1 What effect did these j;ts 
produce on the multitude and fienate % 

IS. What expeditiou was he next obliged to undertake? Wliai was 
the issue ? 

19. How did he jise his power atler having subdued aJi who opposed hia 
asurpatioa 1 What did he say respecting hia designs ? ,IIow did he pro- 
ceed, and what did he perform 1 

20. What mmor was circulated rromecting Ciesar'fl designs 1 What is 
said of the feeling of the people ? what design was tbiined agiuuBt him t 
What is said of Brutus and of Cassius 1 

St. What time did the conspirators fix npon for executiiig their designs? 
How did he defend himself, and what was the tesnlt t What pavlicuh>ra 
are mentioned respecting his age and eareer 1 

82. What threefold character did Csesar unite ? What is said of his 
claims to regard ? 

23. What is remarked of his cflJeer and disposition? Wliat apology 
haa been made lor him ? What Roman patriots lived in the same ^e i 

a*. What remark did he make in passing a village among the Alps ? 
What Hentiment of Euripides did he often repeat ? 

35. Whet is said of his military character, and hie popularity with hia 
troops ? How are Alexander and Cieaar compared ! 

SB. What sinnraaiy does MoUer ^ve of Ciesar's exploita ? 

27, How did the mnrder of Ctestu- affect tiie Roman people ^ What 
was done by Mark Antony, and what waa the efffect ? 

as. What is related of Mark Antony, Lepidus, and Octavius? 

29. What did they stipnhite ? Who were some of the persons consigned 
to death ? What is related respecting the death of Cieero ? What pe^ 
iacrificed in the proscription ' 
it is related of Brutus and ( 
What was the issne ? What « 

31. What is raontionod i-flapecting the triumvirs ? What is related ol 
Antony and Cleopatra? 

3a. What was tiie effect of the batrio of Actium? What course did 
Atllcny and Cleopatra take ? 

Section VIII. 

1. What is said of the batflo of Actium ? What is said of Augcstas 
ffliat did Agrippa, and what did Mscenas advise him to do ? 

2. To which did Angnstus give the preference ! How did he proceed 1 

3 What is said of his reputation ? What of his reign, and what did U 
■ffeet ? 

4 In what year of hia i^e, and after how long a reign, did he die ' 
What is bM of him ? 
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9. Of what were Augus us and MiecEnus patrons "! What is laiil al 
Ote AugListan age 1 

S. By what is ilia reign of Augustas rendered memorable 1 When did 
■he birin of our Saviooi' cake plaee ? When did lie sufler crucifixiou ? 

7. By whom was Augustus succeeded 1 How did he commence hi* 
reign 1 How did he aftei'wards proceed ? 

8. How did the succesaea of Genuanicus affect Tiiierius 1 Whom did 
he then take Into hia confidence t Wiiat did S^anns pereuado liim to do ' 
Wliat fina^V happened to Siganua and Tliierius ^ 

9. Whom did Tiberiua adopt for Ms heir and anccesaor 1 What is re 
tWcd of him and his proroedings 1 What does Seneca say of him ? 

10. What took place after the death of Caligula 1 Who was raised to 
Ihe throne ? What is sidd of him 1 

11. What enternrias did ho nndertakei What is said of Caractacoa ? 
What exclamation did he make on l>eiiig led through the streets of Rome ' 

12. Wliat is related of MeasaJina? What of Agrippina? 

13. By whom was Nero educated '! How did ho commence his reign 1 
What is said of hia chaiacter ^ Wlio were some of the riclims of hia 
rrueltj 1 

14. Wh; did he canse Rome to be set on fire 1 How did he attempt 
to divert (he pnblie odium from himself? 

1.5. What IS said of Nero ? By whom waa the conapirncy against him 
headed! What crimes did Galha enumerate? What took place respect- 
ing him 1 

1 B. Who was declared empei-or after the death of Nero ? What is aaid 
i>f Gialt>a ■ Whom did he adopt for his successor, and what was the con- 
sequence 1 What does Tacitus say of him » 

17. Who was tiien proclaimed emperor? What afterwards took place? 
What course did Vitellius take on being proclaimed ompcror? What 
afterwards took place ? 

18, How was vespa^an received after being declared emperor ? Whal 
in said of him and his acts ? 

\9, For what is his reign memorable ? What was done to Jerusalem ? 
How many perished, and how many were taken prisoners 7 What be 

20. By whom was Vespasian succeeded ? What is related of Titos i 
What event happened duritig lus reign ? By whom was he succeeded ? 



23. Who was (he last and who the first of the twelve Ciesars ? 

Seotioh IX. 
Who succeeded Domitian? What is aaid of Nerval Wtxim iJJ 
ba adfmt f jr iiis succosaor ? 

a. What is said of Trajan ? For what nas lie tvien iiommendeii ? Wlial 
i£ said of hini as a general ? What charge did he mve tr the pretorian 
prefeet on presenting the sword ? What Bnmame did the senate confei 
npom him, and how were they accustomed to hail every new emperor ? 

3. What was the extent of the empire in the reign of Trajan ? Wliat 
eonquesta did he make? How were his victories commemorated ? 

4. What ia aaid of him with respect to litaraUire ? What is remarked 
(f his death ? By what was hia character tarnished ? 

5. By whom waa Trajan aneceeded ? Wlinl is said of Adrian? To 
what did he devote himself? What expedition did he undertake! Wha) 
vas done by him in Brit^dn ? 

B What did he do resoecting Jerusalem ? What course did the Jew 

33* 
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laka'! What dcstmctjon waa made by the emperor's anny^ Wnom did 
Aiiriai. adopt for his successor f 

7. What is ehM of Titus Antoninus and bis reign 1 What was his 
fAvorico maxim ? 

8. Who succeeded Antoninus Pius 1 What is add of Mm ^ To whw 
was he attached ? 

fl. Did the Antoninsa penult the persecution of (lie Christians ? Wlial 
was presented lo the former of the two^ What happened to tlio army 
under the latter t 

iO What are the laat five emperors styled ? What took place afWr this 
period ? 

Sectiow X. 

1. By whom was Aurelins succeeded? What is said of Commodas ! 
8j whom was lie succeeded ? What was his fate ? 

a. What was now done with the empire ^ Who was proclaimed em- 
peror instead of Didiua Julianus ? Who were his competitors 1 What it 
said of Sevenis ? What did he do in Britain ' 

3. To whom did Secerns leave the empire ^ What is related of them 1 
Who succeeded Macrinus ? 

i. What ia said of Ilelii^abaluB ? What was his tate 1 

5. By whom was Heliogabalos succeeded ^ What is said of Alexandei 
Sevenis ? By whom waslio mnrdercd and succeeded ? What is said of 
Maxiinin ! 

6. How many reigns were there between Alexander Sereras and Diocle- 
tian 1 What was the length of this period ? What is said of theee feigns 1 

7. Bt whom was Valerian taken prisoner ? How was he treated t 

8. What is sdd of the reign of Auroiian 1 For what was he distiD 
goished ! What exploits did he perform I What took place on his return 
to Rome? 

9. What is said of Diocletian 1 What did he do after he had reigned 
awhile 1 How was llie empire divided ? 

10. What happened during this reign 1 What ia siud of this perse- 



Sectiok XI. 

1. Wheie did Conslantius die? Who succecdei? him? What extra- 
ordinary dreumscance is related by historians ^ 

2. What did Constantine become ? To what did he pnt an end ' What 
is remarked of bis reign f 

5 What hnportant event took place during hia reign ! What is thomjht 
b h»ve been tlie effect of this measure? Wliatis said of the chsracieTot 
f'onstaniine ' 

4. Itow did Constantine divide the cm])ire ? Who became sole em- 
pflrjr? What 'o said of tlie reign of Conatantius t 

6 By whom waa Conscantius succeeded ! What is said of him t What 
M I he undertake to do, and what waa the issue ! How was he killed ? 

e. By whom was Julian succeeded ? Who was next chosen emperor ! 
What course did lie adopt ? What people settled in Thrace t 

7. Who sHcceodcd Valentinian? Who became sole emperor after the 
Jeath of Gra^an and Valenduian II. I By what was his reign signaliaod ? 
What is said of him ) By whom was he succeeded ? 

8. What happened through the weaicness of the emperors i Wliat wsa 
ione by the Goths ? Who defeated Alaric 1 What did Alari' aitoiwirdi 
oorfonn ? To what was the citv reduced ° 
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». flliat took place nfter the ravages of famine? What was the »d 
Iress of Alaric lo his array ! Whnt is said of iJie devastation ' 
lOJ Whal did the Goths do after the death of Alaiie 1 



12. What nas the o 
performed by Mm 1 

13. What took place with regard to the Western Empire aftur the deati 
of Vaientinian in. 1 

14. Wikat ie said of the rise and fail of the empire 1 

Section XII. 

I , Hon" long did the kingdom of &b Henili continue 1 By whom waa 
It terminated 1 Where was the residence of Theodorio ? Who di:fcntcd 
Theodotus t What aftfli-wards took place ' 

3. What was done by Narses after he was recalled by Justin ! What 
7/na done by Alboin 1 How long did the hins;doin of tbe Lombards laet ? 
By whom was it overthrown ? What is said of the period front Theo-- 
dosins to die establishment of the Lombards in Itnly ? 

3. What is said of the Goths t Why were the Ostrogoths and Vis^tha 
BO called ? Who were (he Hendi and Lombards 1 

4. What ie said of the Eastern Empire ? 

5. When was this emphe in (ho meridian of ils glory 1 What, is said 
of the code of Justinian ? 

6. What was performed by Bolisnrius and Narses ? What church was 
built by Jnsljnian 1 What is remarked of him and his successora 1 

T. Wbst happened after the removal of the seat of empire 1 How did 
6m controversy lemiinaw ! 

8. What was done by the Ci'Dsadcra in 1 204 ? How long did their domin- 
ion continae 1 What was the seat of Ihe Greek empei-ors during this time "i 

9. WTicn and by whom was an end pat to the Eastern Empire? 

Section XIII. — Roman Antiquitieh. 



3. To whom has the whole structure of the Roman constitution und« 
the monarchy been attributed 1 What was doubtless true ? 

8. "What three divisions of fliG people are attributed to Bomiilus ? Who 
added a fourtJi tribe i How were the tribes named 1 

4. What other division was made by Servins 1 How were the classes 
toimed 1 How many centuries were there 1 

5. What order was added to those of patricians and plebeians? Of 
iriiom were the knigha composed ? 

t. Wh) were the nobilesf The homaiei nevif The ignobileaf Tli« 
ij^o-iBi^ The liba-ti or libertinif 

7. Of whoni did ^e Roman cfWtens consist ? 

a. Who were the s/amaf How were they considered ? How did men 
become slaves ? 

9. Wlint is said of the kings f What could they not qo of themselves ! 
What were tlieir badges ? In wh^ did they sit, and by whom were they 
attended ? 

10. 01 how many members did the seiiate consist? How were Ihej 
chosen '! How .often did they meet 1 What was a seiioiflj amsultum t 
Why were the senators styled patces ? Why did the patricians derive their 
name from them ? 

11. Why were the magistrates previous to their election styled fandicfed 1 
la. How were the Roman magiSmtes divided ? Who were the ordinan 

"ttogistrates ? The extraordinary ? The provineial ? 
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S92 ROME. 

13. What is siud of flie consuls 9 What was done respecting tJrem n 
llsi^rotts conjunctures? What age wds reqtiisite in order to be a consul' 

14. What is said of the pretor f What were his dulies 1 

15. What is said of the office of censor? How many censors wore 
diere, am' what ware their duties ? 

18. Por whal purpose was the office of the trihanes insHtuted? 

] 7 What were to dndes of afi&s ? What two lunds were there t 
IB. Wliat duties did the qaealors perform? What were (he duties ol 
tbe militarj qaeators 1 The provincial qnestors t 

19. What were the comiiiai How manj kinds were there ? ForwaW 
BBipoaa were the com&ia snminoned 1 

90. Of what did die oBndtia ciaiata consist? 

il , What is Biud of the comitia caUurioia ? What was done bj ihsin I 
Where did ikej meet ? 

22. Wliat were tiie comitia trihata? For what were they lieldl 

23. How long did the comitia condnne to he assembled f Wlio Jisoon- 
tinned tliem 1 

M. What is sdd of the nWeste or ministerB of religion? What priesto 
wore common to all tlve gods ? 

25. What is sfud of the jumtifices t Of the pontifix maxiiaus ? 

26. Wliat is said of the aujara ? What of their diice ? In what five 
ways did they divine ? 

27. Who were the lianispices f From what did they derive their 

28. Who were the qiiindedmviri f What were the Sibylline hooks sup 
posed lo contain ? 

29. Who were the septeineiti? , 

30. What were the priests of panicolar deities called? Who were 
the chief of thom ? 

31. Wliere did the Bomans worship thw gods? Of what did theii 
worship consist ? 

33, yfiiAt Jeslhx^ were there amoi^ the Bomani! Which were the 
most celebrated ? 

33, What games or shows were exhibited ? 

34. Who were the gtadiatora? When were these ccmhats introduced* 
Of whom were the combatants composed ? What took place in thoaa 
exhibitions ? Wha^ is related of the spectacles exhibited alter the triumph 
of Trwan over the Daciaos? 

35, What was a triumph ? On whom waa the honor bestowed 1 What 
ts said of the procession ? Of vhom was it composed ? 

36. What were the most distinguished parts of the Roman tfressf 
What was the lor/a ? By whom was the toga viritia assnined ? Wh»l 
was the tunica f 

87. What waa the principal mnal among the Romans? On what dW 
the early liomans chiefly tive ? How was h aftei-wards 1 How did the* 
place themselves at tlieir meals ? What was l^eil ordinary drink. 

88 ^VTiat was the Fonitn? By what waa it su-'rovudad? 

39. What waa the Cam]/as Murtiaa? By what \?9S =t udomed? 



Chbonologicai, Tablb op Roman Histpst. — Ho. 1. 

Who was the first kingof Rome? Who the last? W^ffi- d:l Riiii.uid< 
ftmnd Rome ? When was the regal government abolished ? Wljii wn, 
ilone Dj Romulus? Numa? &c. 

When did tbe contests between the patricians and plebeians 'wgi'' 
When was Rome burnt by the Gaola? When did the first Furic W»( 
fcegin' The second? The third? What were Hannibal's victories ? 
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THE ARABS OP SAEACEHS ggg 

When dill the Mithridatic war begin ? Tlie oivi! war between Marini 
knd Sylla? Between Caesar and Pompej? Battle of Aotioia? 
What eveata tooli place In lie fourth century B, C. > The 3d .' So 

Chronolooioal Table of Roman HiaroBi. — No 2. 

Who was the first emperor of Rome ! 

Who the last sole emperor of the West and East ! Who tba Iwt ol 
tke Western Empire ? 

When did Au(;astus begin to raign! Trojan? Diocletian! Co»- 
rtantine the Great ! Who was the last of the twelve Cassars ? 

When wag the empire divided into Western and Eastern ? 

When did the WcBteni Empire feFminate ? 

What iaaaidof Augustu"orhisreigu? Tiberiua? &e. 



Chrohological Table of Rohan LiTEBATnni!. 
What public men flonrishad in the 5th renturj- B. C.I In the itht 

What poets flourished in the 2d century B. C. In the Ist^ Wha» 
•lies in the 1st ceiKnrj A. D.I The Ml 
What historians in the 1st cent irj B. C. ? In the l"t A. D. ? 
What philOBOphers, orators, &e., m the 1 st century B. C. J In the Irf 

What Jews in the 6th eenturv B C ' In tlie 1st A. D. ? 
What Christiana in the l&t centuiy A D ' Tho 2d 1 &c. 

THE MIDDLE AGES. 
1. What do the Middle Ages compnee ' What was the Blaie of Eu 
A»pe daring these eentunif ' 

3. When did die mieration of the Goths, Vandals, Ilutia, &c., tajca 
place? Of what did ihey possess themselves! What followed? Al 
what time did Iiteratme begin to deiline' When was tho darfeesl 
period? 

5. What is related t'espetting these times ' To what waa the learning 
Iriiich e^cisted confined '> 

4. What was the state of morals and of Christianity ? Wliat was tha 
Political state of Europe 1 

5 What raothoda of discovering gnilt or innocence were used ? 

6. Whtt was the most considerable empire that existed in Europ* 
diiriag the Middle Ages? What impostor appeared in these ages' 
At what period did the Saracens cultivate literature? 

J What are some of the moEt remarkable drcumslances which r'nv 
■cWized these Hgea ? 

THE ARABS OR SARACENS. 
1. What is 8Md of the Arabiana before the time of Mahomet 1 

5. What is related of the Saracens ? 

a. What ia afud of the introduction of Chrialianity into Arabia ? What 
kind of Christianiiy was it ? 

i. What is said of Mahomet? How was the Koran formed? On 
what did Mahomet rely as proofs of his inapiration ? 

B. What were his two leadhig doctrines? Whit other persons did 
he admit to have been inspired? What did he adopt and rtt«n? F' 
•hat did he chieflj "wa his sureess ' 
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j594 the feudal system. 

6. IIoTF dill he propagate hia religion, and atimulate bis foltowew 
ffhnt naa inouleated Hs a fuudamcntal doctrine ? Wliat do the Saraoem 
leriD their reli^on ? 

7. How did Wahomat at first auceeed ! Wiio were his first oonverta ? 

8. Whnt was he oompeiiel la do ! What is said of his I'iight or H«. 
jrira ! How did he enter Medina ? What waa his subsequout career > 

9. What is aaid ia &Tor of Mahomet f What further is said of hia 
eharacter ? 

10. By whom was Mahomet puooeeded f What is the meaning 01 
'aUpli ? What is related )f Abu-beliir I Who was his sucoessor .' 

11. What conquests did Omar make ! 

12. Wimt answer did Omar gite, when requested lo spare the Alax- 
■drian libvarj ? How many Toiumes did the library contain .' 

13. What did Omar perform in the spaoe of tan years .' By whom 
nta he succeeded i Who waa elected after tte death of Othmau ! What 
( Bud of him ! 

14. What ia related of the progress and extent of the Saracen empire 

16. For what is the reign of All remarkable > What is siud of the 
lirtisajis of Ali J What of the Sunnitea ? Who belong to each .' 

18. To what pla«e did Aii remove the seat of the sovereigns? To 
what place was it afterwards removed > What caliphate ranked nest to 
toat of Bi^ad I What is related of Walid ! 

17. Wliat waa the first race of the caliphs atjled ! The second > What 
is related of Almaneor ? 

18. What ia said of the reign of Haronn al Raaohid .' By what did ha 
render himself iiinstrions ? What are to be reftrred to these times ? 
What Boiencea were cultivated ? Wiiat is said of the successors of Haroun 
al fiosohidj 

19. What took place with respect to Arabia aftra- the seat of govern- 
meut was removed to Bagdad f 

aO. What 18 remarked of the Saracens and their states ? How did 
Bpain, Egypt, Morocco, and India regard the caliph of Bagdad ! 

21 . How many caliphs did the house of Abbas furnish > How long 
did Bagdad continue the Beat of empire .' When and by whom was the 
aaliphate aboliahed > 

'22. What is said of the immediate successors of Mahomet? What 
were their manners ! How did thcj proceed after their power waa es- 
tablished J 

23. What is said of the power of the caliphs ? Was there any privi- 
leged oixlerf By what were they bound to observe thedntiesof human- 
ity and justice ? What office did tlidrs resemble I 

THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 

1 . What was the origin of the Feudal System ! By what soverdgoi 
Iras it ndnpted ? 

2. How did the northern barbarians dispose of their conquered lands ? 
Who hEui the lai^est portion ! What were those who received lands 
bound to render ? 

5. How did the oourtjera manage ? How is a feudal kingdom described i 
i. What is SMd of the barons or lords ? 

6. What was the fitadamenSal principle of this system ? What were 
the grantor, and those to whom he made grants, styled ! How waa th( 
Berrioe esteemed ? 

fl. What waa the condition of the great mass of the people ? 

7. What is aaid of the ftudal government .' What did a kingdom re 
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THE CRUSADES, 39t) 

8. What did ft kingdom often exhibit? Iti wliat period was Europ* 
n a state of anarchy and war? 

9 Wliat were die principal rausea of the overthrow of the Fcndai 
Sf stout 1 In what tounuius do relirs of it still exist ? 

THE CRUSADES. 

1 What were the Cmsades 1_ 
is lelftlcd of ihe Soraeei 
Sing«rs of pilgiimage! 

a What is i-elftled of Peter the Hermit 1 

3. What coutse did Pope Urban II. take 1 How was the projiicl 
rjvened? Wh" were these espedidons termed Cniaadesf What was 
granted to all who devoted themselves to the service ? 

4. What desciiption of persons took the oimss? What were tbeit 
todocamenta T Wliat was done by Peter the Hermit? By what was 
Peter's army followed ? Wliat was their fate ? 

5. What is said of the other part of the expedition ? WTio were the 
commanders 1 To what did the force amouTit ? 

6. What did they accomplish^ What was the fortnne of Godfrey? 

7. How did the conquerors divide Syria and Palestine'' Whai after- 
waids took place ? What was tlie fate of the army under Hugh ? 

8. By whom was the second crusade pieached, and who engaged in it ? 
What was the issue ? 

9. What is related of Saladin ? 

10. Who united in the third emsade? What happened to Fredcridi 1 
What is s^d of the French and English ? 

11. What did Richard porforral What happened to him on his rti- 



e against the Moora 

16. To what did the crusades owe tliiar origin ? What is said of them ? 
What clmracter did they assume? What were some of their efl'ects' 
now many Europeans were buried in the East while they lasted 1 What 
betaroe of^ those mho survived ? 

17. Of what benefldal effects weru they prodnctive? In what were 
these effects observable ? 

18. Whal system prevailed in Europe at this period ' What weie the 
^rons who engaged in the erusade obliged to do! What was 'ha 
iffijcl ? Hov did kings raise money 1 

IS. What is said of the manners and mode of liii! that prevailed a 
Knrcpe? With what did the crusaders become acquamted in the East' 
To what institntions did the crusades give rise ? 

M. What was the effeet of the cmsades on commerce and the arts' 
How had ooramerce before this period been carried on ' What rhangei 
tl^erwards took place? 

21. What was die effect of the crnaadea on literature and rcli^n! 
What is said of the period of their commencement and itiration ? Whal 
(nok place after two centuries o'' disaster? 

32. Wi-e these beneilts desigth^d by the projectn's^ 
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CniVALRT. 

1. What 19 said of CMTnlrr? Wlmt does it constitute Willi svgsJ!i « 
the Middle Ages ? What were its distingnishing foatorea ' 

2. What is said of the early history of chivalry t When did it orig' 
Hat«? Where were its principles fonnd before? Bj what wrh it ini 
Bodied into form 1 What was the efibct of the crueades apou it ! 

R. Ill what countries did chivalry prevail ? 

4. How -were the sons of noblemen destined for chivalry dieciptineil 
What was the place of their education? What were meir difTerui, 
titlee> 

5. How weis they managed! By whom were they snrroun led ' 
WLat were they tanght 1 

6. What WEI'S they taught by the ladies of tlie castle! What weri 
Jiey aeoustomed to do ia oSler that they might have opportunity to prao 
liae the instructions which they received? 

7. What was the proper age for admission to the honors of knight 
bond! How did the candidate prepare himself? 

8. What did he do after having performed the preiiniinary rites ? 

9. What were the iusignia of chivalry whidi ha received from the 
tnights and the ladies! In what manner was ha dubbed' 

10. What was the most important pari of the equipments of a kmghtl 
What were his weapon and arms ? What was h s dress ' 

11. What virtaes and endowments weie netessarj to form an aceom 
plisiied knight ! 

13. Itt what estimation was chivalry held ' Wl at did one become an 
being dubbed 1 What had he a right to 1 > ? 

13. What was he anthoriied to do ? How did he proceed m relation 
to his mistress? Wliat was Iha injunct n ol a soiere gn when he led 
Ka army to the attack ! 

14. What is said of the influence of cliivalry on tl fmae x What 
was [ha dntj of the knights with regard to the lad 

15. What is SMd of the behavior of a knighl h rega d to he &il 

16. Of what were the knights and ladies arabitio 

17. What virtues did chivalry enjom? How Ha a e a ated 
on eiiteiing the castle of another ! If he eriived w u d d w wa he 

18. What were the favoriw amnaoments and e*. f he kn hts' 
What does Hallam say of the tournamenta ! 

l!i What is BMd of the rewai-d of the victor! 

20. What is said of the influence of chivalry ? What effects are rasa 
joned? 

21. With what did chivalry rise and fall? What put an end both to 
(he feudal ayslflm and to chivalry ? 

22 What does Dr. Robertson say of the exploits of the knights, and 
of the effects of chivalry ! During what centuries were the effects of 
aaivftlry most felt ? 

23. What is said of the morals of chivalry ! What productions afford 
ividenca of dissolute morals ? 

84. What WM professed and what performed by the knights ! What 
Hi chivalry nourish ? To what did it give birth ? 

25, To whom is the ori^nal of the duel traced ! How fcr did it rre- 
vail among the Germans, Danes, and Franks ! 

26. What is related respecting its regulations ? For what purpi se wai 
t thsn resorted to ! For what end is it now practiBOd ! 
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MODERN HISTORY. 

1. What different periods liaTe been adopted for the commenienieili 
if MfMlcrn History ? 

2. What ie ihe moat convonient method in treating of the hiatuiy of 
ibi several Enropean States ? What European sovereigntj iracea its ori- 
gm fiu'ther back than the 9th centuiy! 

~. What ie said of the period that succeeded the downfall of the Ea^tei^ 



Eaipirel What do we see on easting an eye back to this period ? 
4. What were some of the eauses of the beneficia] changes ' 
■ What is said of the Hanse Towns 1 When nas the League formed, 



and what towns were associated ^ Where w 

6. When was the League most flourishing^ What is said of its 
eline? 

7. When had Venice, Genoa, and Pisa the management f( Euro 
commerce "> What states took tlie lead in the maritime discoveries o: 
15th and 16th centuries? 

8. By what states have Spain and Poitugal been succeeded in iiari 
enterprise ! 

9. What are now the most powerful European States ? What aci 
cnnnniep of which the history is most importjuit to Aioericaua ^ 



Section I. 

I. What is said of the history of France and of Engla d H I g 
lid the kings of England hold possessions in Trance 1 

3, Who were the ancestors of the Ereneh ? What did C 1 

»rapreliend "! By whom and when was it conquered F m wh I 
people did it receive its modern name? 

3. What is related of the Franks t What is the first ra f F h 
kings styled 1 Who is regarded as the founder of the mo hj What 
did ne perform ? 

4. What is Bald of the Merovingian kings ! What is related of Pepin 
d'Horistel and Charles Martel ? 

B, How did Pepin obtam the crown ' Of what race of kings was lis 
the founder ? How did Pepin reward the pope ? 

6. By whom was Pepin succeeded 1 

7. What is related of Charlemague? When was he crowned Emperoi 
if the West ! What did his empire compnse 1 

8. What is said of Charlemagne's services to literature) Hon did 
on taanifest Ms zeal tor rel^ion ? 

9. Wliat is related of his private character and habits ? 

10. By whom was Charlemagne succeeded? What great battle w*t 
fbught by the rival brothers ? What division of the empire followed ? 

II. By whom was Charles the Bald snceeeded? Who was elected 
after the short reign of his sons, Louis UI, and Carloman? Wliat event 
FoUowed? 

12. To whom was the erown next given? What took place durinjj 
(he reign of Charles the Simple t 

13. wW took place during the reigns of Louis IV. and Lotliftlnl 
What is related of High Capet? 

34 
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IB Hugh Capet succeeded T 



m of I-hilip I 
JtaWl fr. m the invaaion of France bj William ttio Conqueror '( 

4. Wl at is said of Lonia VI. « 

8, Wlac three eminent men flourished during the reign of Louis TI f 

6. What act of violence did Lonia perform ! To what did the reniOTM 
iriii'h he ffelt give riae t 

7 Who was the wife of Louis, and what ia related of her 1 

8. What ia s^d of Philip Augtiatus ? How di^ he signalize the (on 
aiencjiniem of his reign 1 

9. Of what did PWhp accuse John, liing of Eughmd, and of whst dii 



What waa hia prindp^ weakness t 
IS. By whom was St- Ifluis succeeded ? What event took place during 

13. What is said of Philip IV. ? How was he involved in a qaatrel 
with Pope Boniface ! 

14. mat took place after the death of Boniface? What is the re- 
moval of the seat ol the papacy to Avignon called? What other acta 
did Philip perform! 

15. liv whom W8S Philip succeeded^ For what was the reign of Philip 



Rection ni 

I, What is said of the children of Philip the Fairl On whom did 
•te throne devolve after the deatli of Charles the Fair! 

a. Who claimed the crown? To what did this claim of Edward give 
rise ? What did Edward perform ! What favorahle event happened to 
''hilip in the midst of his misforttmes t 

3. Bt whom waa Philip succeeded, and what happened to him ? 

i. Who next astended the Hirona? What measures did Charles V 
»dopt, and what waa pertbrmed ' 

5. What is said of Charles! How large a library did he collect! 

6. By whom was Charles V. succeeded ? What is said of him and of 
bis reijMi ? Who was hia qneen ! 

7. What advantages did Henry V. of Ei^land gain ? 

8. Who next auceceded to the throne ? What place did the Englien 
besiege, and with what success ? 

9. By whom was the power of England overthrown! Who waf Qili 
heroine? 

10. How did she exe<Mite her exploit! How did Charles suc<«edi 
What conrse did Joan then take, and what was her fale ? 

II, What was the success of the Fi-enchJ What ia farther related 
of Charles 1 

12. What is sfdd of the charactei and I'eign of Louis XI.? 
18, In what war was he involved with the nobles 1 
14, What is Eud of Charles VIII.? In what expedition did j:« en 
gage' 
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SECTiOS IV 

1 Bt whom wa? Charles VIIL Baoceedpdl Wlmt «as the (haractei 
ef Lotus XII. What did he say wiili respect to those ministera who had 
treated him ill before he came to the throne 1 

a. Wliat is related of hia exploits ajid snccesa ? 

3. What is said of the republic of Venice ? Who projected the LwgDe 
of Cambraj against it! What was the issue? 

4. What victory did the Erench gain? What look place after the 
dea& of Gaston de Foixl 

5. Who succeeded Louis XII. t What is s^d of Francis ? 

6. For what were Frauds and Charles rival candidates! What dill 
Prancia say with respect to the object of competition '> 

T. What vras Uie issue, and how did it afTect the two rivals 1 

8. Ft* what is the reigo of Charles V, distinguished t What is said 

oi' Charles and other contemporarj' sovereigns ? 

3, What was the commencement of the contest between the two rivals' 

What is relatccl respecting the Constable of Bourbon? What happened 

Ic the king of France at Pavia' 

10. What course did Charles take with regard to Francis 1 What did 
C e French king do after being set at liberty ? What is said of tJie con 
duct of the two sovereigns f 

1 1 . How did tl:e two monarchs treat each other, when thej met at 
Aigues Mortes, after having been at war for 20 years! What Mterwards 
took place t 

12. What was the occasion of the renewal of the war? What was 
the issue ! 

13. How did Francis leave his kingdom? What did he patronize! 
What did Ihe French court acquire at this period? 

14. What qualities did Francis possess? Wb.it was hia charactfirl 

15. Who was the successor of Francis, and what in "aid of Henry II.! 
What is said of his reign ! What great events took place daring ihii 

16. How was this war terminated? By what other events was the 
reign of Henry signalized ! 

1 7 . Who was the successor of Henry ! Who succeeded Francis II. ! 

18. What was row the state of Protestantism in France! 

19. Who wag at the head of the Catholics? For what purpose was 
Ihe conspiracy of Amboise formed? Wiiat was the issue of it! 

■ 20. What puhlic conference was held! What edict was published! 
What followed ! 

21. What is said of the contest? What ia said of the treaty of peace! 

22. What is related respecting the marriage of Henry of Navarre 1 
What massacre was planned ! What is related reapeetiug the massacra 
an St, Bartholomew's day? 

23. How many are said to have been murdered! What does Da 
Thoaeayof it? 

24. What is related respecUng Charles? 

2,V What was done at Home on hearing the news! What is furthat 
tud of Charles and his reign ! 

26. By whom was Charles succeeded? What was the effect of tha 
nasSBCre of St. Bartitolomew! What did Henry do for the Protestants! 
Wliat course did the Catholics talie ! 

27. What measure was the king persuaded to adopt! How did h» 
A A himself situated, and wliat did he do? Wfcat was the conseqneaoe f 
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Section V. 

I. Toiihoia iidtlie throne pass after tbe dealt of Henry m? Vfhat 
k laid of the nother of Henry IV. , aad of himself? 

S. WhaC ia said of the army of tba League > In what buttle did 
Henry defeat it ? 

S. Why did Henry change his religion? 'What followed I What did 
he do ".n f^vor of the Calvanista ■' 

i. To wlwt did Henry turn bis atlention after being quietly seat«d 
on the throne f By whom was lie assisted I What obange was effected .' 

5. What romanUo sohenie did Henry form T What happened ifl bim 
before he exeeuted hia de^gn 1 

6. What ia said of the oharacter of Henry ? What was hie reply 
(rheD asked what the revenue of France amouutcd to ? 

7. What were the defeats of his character 7 How many peraoDS wera 
lulled in duels duriiiE the first eighteen years of his reign ! 

8. By whom was Henry sueoeeded ! What is said of Mary de Medt> 
ws ? What is rotated of Cardinal Riehelieu, his policy, and objects ! 

9. What course did the ProteaijiQtB take ? What measure did Riohe 
lien adopt? What was the issue 7 

10. What is farther related respecting the proceedings of Biohelieo } 
By whom was a rebellion excited .' What did Richelieu efieot 7 

H. What is said of the character of Lonis T 

12. Who next succeeded to the thronet Who was chosen minister? 
What is said of Mazarln ? By what was his administration signalised ? 

13. What took place after the death of Mazariu? What is related 
of Louis and his exploits > 

II. Who were some of his chief men in the cabinet and in the field ! 

16. What success did Louis meet with > What ia related respecting 
the two devastations of the PalaHnate t 

!0. What eventa afterwards took plnRB? What were the conseqnencei 
of Louis's conquests and of his amWlion ? 

17. What states united agtunst him hi the League of Augsburg? 
Wliac alUance ivaa formed in 1701 1 Against whom had the armies of 
Louis now to contend? What victories did Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene gjdn ? 

18. what was one of the worst measures of Louis? What was done 
bydiiaactf What did France lose bj it I 

19. How long was the reign of Lonis 7 What is said of it? 

20. Wlvat is said of the person and manners of Louis ? 

91. What is said of his talents and character? What did he patroi. 
bs, aud how is hia reign regarded? 

Section VI. 

1 , Who succeeded Louis XIV. ? Tor what is the regency of the Unfci 
f Orleans remai-kable ? 

a. Whom did Lonis XV. choose for )iis minister after oommg of agt ' 
filmt is said of the administration of Fleory? 

3. In what war was France involved after the death of Fletuy . Who 
were the two claimants for the imperial flm)n6? By whom were they 
wpportad ? Where were the French defeated, and what battle did tii^ 
™i ? How were hostilities terminaisd ? 

4. Whatwarbtofceout in 1775^ How was it terminated? How wal 
the remainder of ulis teign chieflT occnpied? 

5 What is said of Loms? What title was conferred upon hun hj hu 
wbjecS? What mduced them to retract it? What ia furaier KuA -d 
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6. Who siioce&led lo the throne? What is gaiil of *->ii5 SVL' 
WliH.*, were the diiScuKiea of hk situation ? 

7. What was one of his first measures? Who were appointed H 
»ffico ? What was the effect 1 

8. What is snid of Neclter 1 What followed irfter he wa? di^lfi<»d ' 

9. What look place after the war broke out between Great Britain and 
her American colonies ! What was the state of affairs alter the rotmn 

10. What were some of the principal causes of the French Rerolulioa * 
What was the more immediate cause ? 

11. What mcHsarc did Loaia adopt by tho advice of Calonne ? Whet 
ms proposed to the Assembly of the Notables t How did they reeeiye it P 

12. By whom waa Calonue sacceeded 1 What body was next as sem 
bled? Of what orders was the Stales General composed 1 

13. What did Neeher propose respecting ths States Qoncral? What 
was the results 

14. How did the king address Iho States Geoeral '> What difBcultiea 

15. What measure did the commons adopt 1 Who wore leading mem- 
bers in the National Assembly ? 

16. What is Eaid of their measures ? In what situation wore the king 
and nobility placed t 

17. What is SMd of the dismissal of Necker? What outrages were 
committed? What is said of the king and royal family ? 

18. What is said of the progress of the revolution and changes which 
were effected? 

19. What was the next great design of the Assembly? What is related 
rf Louis ? What of the constitution ? 

50. What was the next Assembly styled ? What is related of 4e Jvxr 
Mn Club? 

51. What new body next met? What was done at their first sitting « 
What is related respecting the king ? 

22. What were some of the remarks of Descze in defence of Louis ? 

23. By what majority was the king condemned? What is further 
related ot him ? 

SECTtON VU. 

1. When was the constitution completed, and in what was the excratiT« 
power now lodged ? What is the domination of Rohespiene iuid hii 
(ssociates styled ? What two parties arose in the National Coiireatioo ! 
Who were the leaders ? 

a. Wliat did the Mountain party do ? What is related of the Daki 
of Orleans? 

8. To what further excesses did the Convention proceed? What «iu 
iona to the chorches ? 

4. How was the Convention divided anew 1 What followed ? In what 
w«8 the executive power afterwards vested ? How many conslitutiana 
were formed fixim 1791 to 1799? In whom was the executive powai 
wstad^ the fourth? 

5. What was the French Revolution at first? What did it beccroe? 
What change did it effect ? 

6. What course was taken by many of the nobility and clergy befbra 
die execntion of the king ? What was the effect ? Of what was this Im 
origin ? What stales declared war against France aAer the deatb of the 

7. What is said of the Duke of Brunswick ? 

e What was he iss le of the invasion? Wtit ailvantflges did Franr* 
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pair. I Tn whom was the ctmmajid of the army in Itnlj (^ven! WluU 
did Bonaparte accomplish 1 

3. When was Iha Second Coalition fiDnned! What liad Bontpans 
done before this event f 

10. What adyantaeea were gained over Bie French in 1799^ Wlial 
did Bonaparte do M Uiis erisis ? 

1 1 , What change now took ^ce in the affaiFs of France ? 

IS. What achiovemente did Bonaparte then perfbnn ? To what eventl 
did file victories of Marcogo and Hohenllnden lead ? 

13. What is said of the liinits of France and power of Bonaparte ' 
WliB( measure did the Convention adopt with regard to religion 1 

14. To what office was Bonaparte now raised t B; whom was a con 
ipiracy formed agMnst him ? What became of tlie conspirators 1 WTial 
^re Bonaparte's next elevations 1 

15. When and by what powers was the Third Coalition formed ' What 
"ourse did Bonaparte then take, and with what snccoss t What followed 
he victory of Auslerlita t 

16. Wna( victory was gained by Lord Nelson a little before the baWla 
'f Aostevlila? 

17. What course did Bonaparte take with regard to Naples and lEol 
I«id1 What with respect to ^e German empire? What was done 
1 y Francis U. i Wliat electors did Bonaparte raise to llie rank of kings t 

18. How and by whom was the Fourth Coalition formed? Whal 
Stattles did Bonaparte gain 1 What did he do on entciing l2ie capital of 
Pmssia » What other battle did the Frendi army gain ? 

19. What were the next proceedings of Bonaparte? What treaties 
were made with Rassia and Prussia 1 What was done with the provinces 
conquered from Pmsaia < 

SO. What course did Che British government tiike in retalialion of tha 

Berlin Decree 1 What was done by flie emperor after the peace of Tilsit * 

21. How did Bonaparte seem to be affected by his success? What did 
he do respecting Spain and Portugal ? 

22. How did no dispose of the tlu'one of Spain ? 

23. What part did the Spaniards take? How long did the war last? 
Who commanded the forces of England and Spain ? What wore some 
of the principal exploits ? 

24. With what empire was France again involved in war ! What sue 
;«sses did Bonaparte gain ? 

oy the treaty of Vienna ? What followed in consequence of this treaty ? 

26. To what did Alexander accede by the treaty of Tilsit, and what 
were its consequences? How was the year 1811 spent? What measures 
did Bonaparte adopt? 

S7. Whither did he direct his march ? What events followed ? Why 
was Moscow burnt? 

28. How did this transaction afiect Bonaparte, and what hod he ex 
pected ? Wliat course was he compelfed to adopt? 

S9. What is said of his retreat ? What losses wore sustained ? 

30. What course did the French emperor pui-sue ? How large an armj 
did he now raise? By what was he opposed? 

itl What were the next events ? What is said of the battle ot Leip 

32. What course did Bonaparte now take? What was done by th« 
Allies? 

33. What measure was Bonaparte now compelled to adopt, and what 
pia* was fiKcd upon for his residence ? What followed ? 

3 1. For what purpose was the Congress of Vienna assembled ? Whal 
did Bonaparte now undertake ? How did he pi'oceed ! What is said of 
iiis progresa? 
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3?. What is said of the battle of Waterloo ? Whul a 

Crte now takel What was done with him by die aiUad aovareignsi' 
heE did Bonaparle die, xJiii at wliat age 1 

38. What is said of the career of Bonaparte ? At what age was ha 
raised lo his several elevatioos 1 What is siud of his pover 1 

39. Why may hu be culled a king-maker ? What is remarked of the lait 
(bni kii^l 

40- Wlia' did he unite in hia own person t What is said of lis ieeds ' 
For what ij France indebted K> him ? 

11. Of what honelieial measures nas he the author? What na; hu 
ruling passion? What is said of his ()pportunitr of being useful f What 
illd he choose to be ! 

4a. WJbat is farther said of him aad his career? 



Section vm. 
What took plice after the second dethronement of Bonaparte f WhM 
t were taken in relation to France I What relating to Ihe officers 
who sided with Bonaparte '> 

2. What is said of Louis XVIII,, his situation, and poiicj f What wM 
nne of the principal events of his reign 1 
a. Who succeeded Louis XVIII. ! What is said of Iiim ! 

4. By wiiat enterprises was his reign distinguished 1 

5. What is said of the contests of parties? What course did Charles 
take? 

6. What was done by the Chamber of Deputies ? What events followed, 
nod what moaaures were adopted! 

7. What occurrences then took place ? 

8. What course did the citizens take ? Wlio commanded Jie National 
Onardg ? What was done by the Chamliers f 

9. What became of Charles ? 

10. What ia swd of Louis Philippe? What was his eourset Who 
were some of his ministers 1 

11. What ia said of his foreign, policy, and of the conditbnof Franc* 
during his reign? What is further swd of him, and of Iiis i.ite? 

la. What was (he most considerable foreign achievement i 

IJ. What is said of the stale of the country and the feeling of the lower 
classes ? What ia said of these classes ? 

U. What classes mere favored by the government? What did ihess 
diUses do for the government? 

m What is said of the system of ohlaininf; ventd support? Witli what 
Ttae the govorument chai^eil ? What were other canses of dissaHsfactiQn f 

:( To whom were these offensive tncasures ascribed? What Imfires 
(ion gained ground among the people? 

ir. Whatoccurrence promoted discontent? What course did the oppo- 
3fnta of the government lake ? 

15. When was a Reform Banquet proposed to be held in Paris? What 
ictirse did the king's minislei's take? What was the roaull;? 

i9. What took place on the day the banquet was to have been :tld f 
What was djne by the people? 

30. What was done on the two following days ! What was done by Iht 
ejng, and by Gnizot ■ 



at Whpt course w»8 taken by Lhe insur^en 
22 What was don-- by the provisional gi 
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as. What was done by lie National Assembly 1 
!4 , What took place m June ! What followed ? 
35. What was aone by tbc Nation^ As^eiiiblj, afler » masion af dl 
months ? For what does the constitution proTide t 

26. Who was elected President? By how many votes ! WhatifssW 
of Louis Napoleon 1 For what lias he been chiefly diatjngniebedt 

27. When did a new National Assembly commence a sessioc 1 HoK 
liaye elections resnlicd? What has been the course of the gOTemmenl! 

28. Whattookplace,inl848,atBome? Wha* was done by the French » 
ifiM did the French army accomplish ? 



Cbeouolosioai. Table op I'eekoh Histohv. — No. J 
Who were the first two kings of the Cai'lovinglan Bace '> 
Who was the first of tlieCapetian Race'! Of the Branch of Valois! 
When did Charlemagne begin lo reign! Hugh Capet J St Loai 
pQilip VI. 1 Francis I. ? 
WW is said of Pepin and his reign ! Charlemagne! &c. 



CHEONOLOGICil. TiBLB OE FkENCH HISTOKT. — NO- 2. 

Who was the first king of the House of Bourhon ? 
When did Henry IV. bjgin to reign! Louis XIV.? Louis XVL! 
Bonaparte t Louis XVIII. J Louis Philippe 1 
Wlien did Louis Napoleon become President of the republic of PtmicsI 
When was France Hrst declared a repnhlie ? When llie last time ? 
What is said of Henry IV. and his reign! Louis XTTI.? &c. 



Sbotiok I. 

1 . What IS s^d of the history of England ? 

2. What conflicts hare been maintained in England ! 

3. Wliy is the history of England interesting to tlie citizens of the United 
States? 

4. Why do we (feel an interest in the conflicts which civil and reli^OM 
iiberty has had with despotism and Hgotry in England t 

5. When Jid Julius Caisar invade Britain ? Who defeated Caractacus ! 
By whom was tha Soman dominion completely established ? 

6. What sort of people were the Britons at the time of the conijueBtl 
What were their habits and their religion ? 

' What three wails did the Romans build across Britain ? When did 
Jiey entirely abandon the country ! 

8. By whom was the southern part of the island afterwards invaded ' 
To whom did the Britons apply for assistance ? What was the result I 

9, What course did ihe Saxons take ? From whom is the came of Eng 
land derived 1 

10, What is related of Arthur 1 How long did the Heptarchy subsist ' 
Wbi united the seven kingdoms into one monarchy! 

1 1 . How was Christianitjr introduced ' What was tt a state of society 
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Sectios n. 

I. What ia relatsd of ihc Danes ? 

a. What is siud of Alfreii naA of bis contest with the Dmiss What 
Waa be compelled to do ? 

3. What stiat^em didheuae? What was his success ^ 

i How did he employ himself after tranquillitj was restoted ! What 
uea jnres are aitiibnted to Mm 1 

S, What is said of the charactsr of Alfred T 

e Bj nhom was he succeeded 1 What is said of Edward i 

T Wbdt is related of Athelstao 1 

8- What is related of Edmund 1 Of Edred ? Of Dnnatan f 

9. Wliat is mentioned of Edwy or Edwin ? 

10 For what is the reign of Edgar remarkable t 

I I . By whom was Edgar succeeded t What is said of Edward 1 

12. What outi'age was committed by Ethelred that exasperated the 

13. What did the Danes accomplish 1 Who succeeded Etheh^d ? 

U. What took place after the death of Swejn ? Wliat did Canute ac- 
lomplish f What is said of him ! 

15. What two other Danish kings snccoeded to the throne t 

16. Who was then raised to tho thronel What is said of EdwardI 
With wliat privilege was he said to be favored t How long waa the prao 
tice of touching for the king's evil, by the English kings, continued? 

17. To whom did Edward bequeathe the crown? Who was electad b) 
lie nobility? 

la What did William resolve to do? Wliat followed? What losses 
were sustained? What was the issue? 



Sect I OK HI. 

1. What is said of William? What docs Mr Curke say of him? 

2. In what way did he disgnsl the English? What changes did he in- 
trodnce? 

5. What did he do by his forest laws ? How did he form ^e New For- 
est? What was one of the most useful acts of his reign? 

4. What is said of William U. and his reign ? 

6. In what way did Heniy I. obtain the crown? What more did he da 
respecting his brother 1 

6. How were the Saxon and Norman families ttnited? Wha' affliction 
Ud Henry suffer, and what is said of hint ? 

7 . Who was flie rightful heir to the crown after the death if Hetr/ ' 
Who usurped the throne? What followed ? 

8. What was done by Heniy? Wliat followed ? What is saiJ of 8t» 
(bcD'g leigD? 



Section IV. 

1. Wjat is said of Henry II.! Why is he called Shotittajtle' Wl.^ 
did he possess besides England ? 

a. By what had the countries of Europe been agitated' Whea dii Ihii 
gontest reach its height ? What is said of Thomas it Beeket ? 

3. What is said of the power of the clergy' What of their mordls ? 

4. What did Henry resolve to do ? What course did he adopt * Wliat 
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waa enacted m these Constitutiona ' What was Bei;ket's wrurse ? Whji 



B. Whatwas the effect of this transaction? What was done bj tha Pope ' 
What followed? 

6. What penance did Henry do for his offence 1 What Iwcarae of the 

7. What is said of the latter part of Henij'e reign ^ What is sad of iiii 

8. What is related of Queen Kleanor? What alienated the qt,ee7i? 

9 What is Eiaid of Henry's attachment to his children? What did he da 
a^n he found chat his son John had joined lite confederacy against him > 
l'(. Whjt 13 said of the character of Henry ? 

11. For what ia his reign remarkable? What is relsitcd respecliog the 
wts and conveniences of life? 

12. What is related respecting die magnifiosace of Becket ? 

la. How did Richard I. commence his reign ? With whom did he unite 
m a crnsade ? What was acliieved ? 

14, What happened to him as he was returning home ? How was iie 
ransomed? 



have committed? What c 
What followed i 

17. What is related of Pope Innocent III.? In what way did John make 

18. What was done by the baron? ? Wliat followed ? What is said of 
Magna Charta ? What otber cliarter did the king grant ? 

19. What is said of John and his reign? 

20. What is said of Henry III, and hia reign ? 

21. What is said respecting the cause of Ireedom and the prosperity of 
the nation ? 

22. What was done by the harons ? What measure did the twentj-foni 
tiarons adopt ? 

23. What was the effect of this measure ? Wliere did Leicester defeat 
flie royal army 1 What did he afterwards do ? Of what was hissnmmoo 
lag depnties from the principal boroughs the commencement? 

24. Wiiat did Prince Edward perform ? What was the issue ? 

as. What did Edward I. do to the Jews ? What did he afterwards ac- 
complish ? What did he cretite his eldest son ? 

afi. What effect had the conqnest of Wales on Kdward ? What look 
place with regard 10 Scotland ? 

27. What took ptece in conaeqnenceof Baliol's renouncing hia alicgianee? 
What did Edward accomplish? 

38. Whc roused the Scots 10 recover their independence 1 What was 
Ibe issue ? What happened m Wallace ? Who was the second Scold 
Anmpion ? What further was done by Edward ? 

29. What is smd of Edward ? Wnat of his reign ? What imporlicl 
douse did he add to Magna Charta ? 

80 What enteiprise did Edward II. undertake? What was the issue ' 

31 . What is said of Edward ? How was his reign characleriied ? 

AS. What is said of Isabella J What was done to the king? 

33, Who had the chief control during the minority of Edward III ? 
What is said of Edward on hia coming of age? Whatbecameof Mortimti 
uid Isabella? 

34. What victory did Edward gain over the Scots ! What measure did 
Be adopt with rugmil to France ? 

3'i Whal naval victory did he gain ? 
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86, What a.!COUHt U (,^ven of the haitle of Creasy? For wla.i is thif 
hattle memorable 1 What further aiivanlage did he gain ? 
37. What look ulace iu England while Edward was in France 1 
aa. What actxiunt is ^ven of the battle of Poietiers 1 What waa dose 
tritb King John 1 

39. What is s^d of Edward in the latter part of his reign t What id 
mentioned of the Black Prince and of Charlei V. of Franco? Whal ia 
said of the death of the Blaok Prince 1 

40. What is said of Edward and his reign ' What is said of liis wars ! 
i\. What is mentioned respecting chivali^ in this reign? 

42. Wlial ia eaid of Richard II. 1 To whom was the admin latrati on of 
the goTBrnment intrusted during his minority ! What is. said of John of 

48. Wlial tax. was imposed, and what waa ita effect ? Wliat ia related 



ospenting a tax-gatherer"? What events followed ? 



is given of the battle of Otterbum 1 What liallad is 
foonded on this battle 1 

45. What did Richard do respecting his consin Henry ? How did Bcnrj 
revenge himself 1 What became of Sie king ? 

46. Who waa the true heir to the crown f What contests followed ihis 
transaction ? What is said of Cliaucer 7 



Sect 1 OB V. 

I. What is said of Henry'a situation! What account is given ol tht 
oattie of Shrewahnrj ? 

a. What was supposed respecting Henty while a subject ? How did hi 
proceed after he came to the throne ? 

3. What is said, of Henry and his reign ' 

4, By what was the latter part of his life imbittered? What is relatai 
of the Prhice of Wales ? 

5, What did the king say respecting the drcnmslance ? 

6, What course did Henry V, lake on succeeding to the throne ! Wlia. 
iB said of tiiis conduct ? 

7. What account ia given of Sir John Oldcastle ? 

8. In what war did Henry engage, and what battie did he gain ? Wiiai 
was flie loss of the French ? What followed 1 

9, What is aaidof the reign and character of Henryf 

10. At what age was Henry VL proclaimed king of England and France • 
To whom waa his education intrusted, and who were protectors of hii do 
minions? 

II. What is related of Charles VII. and his success? 

12. What is said of Henry on coming of age ? Whom did he marry I 
What is aaidof her? 

13. What is related of Jack Cade's rebellion ? 

14. What is nientbned respecting the Dukb of Gloncortei ? What wai 
die aiiisei[uenca of his death ? 

li. What waa the origin of the Houses of York and Lancaster ? How 
were 'io paniea distinguished, and what were the wars styled ? 

16 What is related of this quarrel ? 

17. In what battles were the Lancastrians defeated? What was done 
1^ ths qw en ? What did the son and sncceflsor of the Doke of Yorfc ae- 
■mnp'ian! 
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5, WTiftt became of the queen ? What ie relaleii of her deliFerance by « 
robbsT? 

8. By whom h#d the House of York been hilhoi'to supported ? Wh »• 
Mnrse liiii tlie Earl of Warwick take in consequence of Edwaid's offenisig 
:um ? What followed 1 

4. 'What was the issue of the battle of Baraet! Of Tewkshnrj ! WA&i 
tiecanie of the queen and her sod 1 

6, What coarse did Edward afterwards pursue t What did he do (o la! 
brottei, Hie Duke of Clarenoe 1 What is said of him ? 

6. Who 'ucceodod to the throne 1 What is related of Richard Duke of 
Gloucester ? What was done with the joung princes t 

T. In whom did Richard III. find an avenger' What followed ? What 
maa the effect of the battle of Bosworth ! 

8. What is eidd of the character and person nf Richard * 



Whatwu 

2. What was the policy of Henry? */hal wai aReinpt«d by Lambert 
Bimnel ? What bv Perkin Warbeck "> What is said of him ? 

3. To what did the adventurers aspiie ! What was the desljnj of Sim 
B^l ? What of Perkin ? Who was extcnted near the same time t 

4. What is said of the character and habits of Henry 1 Whai did he oc 
. Bnmuiale by Ms fmgality and eiai'tions 1 

5. What is e^d in his reign ? What was the elfect of his regolations 1 
fl. What was the consequence of his permitting the nobles to alienaw 

their lands 1 What was the commencement of the English navy 1 

7. What advantages h»d Henry VIII. on succeeding to (he throne 1 

8. What was the character which he developed f What does Sir Waltar 
Haleigh say of him 1 

' ■- — ia said of his gove 



militaiy operations of his reign ? 
II. How did he obtain flie title of Deffender of the 



12. What are the most memorable tr. 
bis first wife > What is said of this i 

13. What ii related of Cardinal Wolsej in relation lo this matter ! 

14. What course was taken to disannul the maniage i What afterwards 
n Engiand ? 
t is remarkei 
[tome! Wh 

beaded for refusing at acknowledge his supremacy! 

16. What was the fate of Anne Boleyn ? Who were Henry's olhel 
qoeens, and what was their destiny 1 

17. What three children did Henry leave? Who succeeded him ? WhM 
"s said of his reign ? What is said of the EePormation ? 

1 i. What is related of Edward 1 To whom did he bequeathe the crown ' 
19. By whom was Edward succeeded 7 What is said of Mary 1 
W. What is related of Jane Grey and her husband? 
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me Grey send K. Iier iusband c,n the Jay i>( 

What happened in tho last year 
ting her death ? 

24. How was the accession of SllizabBth received? What ia said o! 
ncr reign ? By what names was it illustrated t 

25. What is related of the changes with respect to religion ! Of 9,030 
clergymen, how many gave op flieir preferments on the lu^cesrion of 
Klir^heth ? 

S6 With what is BliBabeth chai^ in ber treatment of Mary, Qaeen 
nf Scots 1 Who was Mary ? WhM hod she been perstiatlea in oal 

27. What had taken place at the period of Mary's retam to Scotland ! 

2B. What is related of Mary's second and third mai-riages? Whtt 
effect did her conduct produce ? 

29. Wha,t course did Mary tlieo take' What was her fate? 

30. How did Elisabeth ol^nd Philip II. of Spain? How did he at- 
tempt to avenge himself? 

31. Of what did the Armada consists By what force and what com 
manders was it met 1 What was the result t 



lier chief personal favorites 1 

33. Wliat is said of the dosa of her life? To what has hi 
been ascribed ? What anecdot* is related respecting Essex 

34. What is said of Elizabsth and her pablie character'! vi 
her three leading maums of policy ? What ia farther said of 
and character? 

35. What is said of her private character, manners, &c- ? 



Section VIII. 

1. Whom did Elizabeth nominate for her successor? What title did 
>amcs assume! What is said of the Stuart family ? 

2. Wliat conspiracy was formed against James 1 What is related of 
^:r Walter Raleigh? 

3. What was the design of the Gunpowder Rot? Who was taken 
with matches in his pocket! 

4. What was James's characteristic werfiness ? Who were his chiet 

5. When did the Puritans first make their appearance? For what 
^ero they advocates? Were their hopes realized on the aoceasion of 
j^EES ? What settlement did they begin ? 

6. What was James's leading characteriaHc ? What was his favor- 
5te Ripic? What was the best part of his character! 

7. What is said of his private character, talents, and manners! What 
does Bishop Burnet say of him? 

8. What circumstances had conspired to diffuse the spirit of libertyl 
Row was the current of public opinion directed! 

9. Under what drcnmstances did Charts I. ascend the ibrono? What 
was the state of feeling of many of his subjects ? Of what did he soon 
give proof? Whom did he raairy ? 

10. Why did Charies visit Madrid? What was the result? Why 
BUS Charles offended with the Pailiament? What course did he pnrtoe! 

11. What taxes did he levy! How was the tax of ship-money levied * 
WTiat ii'd Charles cl^m! What is sa;4of Ais taa? 
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la. Who opposed this tai ! How was tlie cause decided' 
IS. Who -were Charfes's chief wmiisellois after ihe as 
Bnckinghaiu ? What course did Laud pursne 1 

14. What measure did the king undertake with respect to Scotland* 
What effect did it produce? What took place at one of the churches 
In Edinburgh ■? 

15. What success did the prelates meet willi in other parts? What 
IS said of the National CoFonant? Wliat other bond was formed! 

16. When, after eleven veaia' intermission, the king convokeci a Pai. 
liameut, what menaiires did the Hou«e of Commons adopt? What was 
flcne ly a Parliament; afterwards assembled ? 

17. How had Charles already violated the privileges of Parliament 1 
Intc what act of greater indiscretion was he aftermardB betruyeiJ? VVlial 
answer did Leuthal, the Speaker, make, when the king ordered hhn to 
potnt out the i^ve men ? 

18. How did Ihe king then proceed i What was now the feelmgof 
the Pailiament towards him? 

19. Br whom, in the civil war, was the cause of the king supported? 
By wh(>oi tfiat of (he I^liament! What were ^e supporters of each 
Wjled ■> 

20. What formed the characteristic of n 
ment ? On whom did the charge of lice 
What is remarked by Mr. Baxter ? 

ai. How long was it since England had been but little ei 
war? Who were the chief com mandera in tlie royal army? 
ttie Parliamentary army? What two men were kifted r 
of the contest? In 
what ones were they defeated? 

22- What happp.iied to the king? What measure mas adopted ra 
spectinghim ? What sentence was passed ? 

23 What is said of Charles on this oceasion, and how d!d he eonduci 
himself! 

24. What lesson does the fat« of Charles famish? What is said of 
Uio feelings of the people respecting his execution? Wliathas been the 
effect of it on his reputation 1 

25. What were the misfortunes of Charles's condition! What wag 
Us greatest defect ? 

M. What is said of his talents, private character, anc! niannersl 

27. What is said of the proceedings of Charles? What di.es Ati, 
Hume say fespecfang tne Puritan ' 

28. What is ■' - ' 

29. What m . 

30. What was done respecting episcopacy? Who soon after giuned 
Ibe ascendency? To what body was the power transferred fro'n the 
Parliament ? Of whom was that' part of the Parliament called Ihe Bnmp 
ODmjr osed ? 

81 What course was adopted h( the Parliament of Scothind ? Where 
m Cromwoll dafcat the royalist Covenanters ? What account is givon 
trf the liattie of Worcester ! 

82. What adventures did jounf; Charles meet vrith ' 

33. What is said of the Navif^alion Act? Of what war was this Mil 
d» cause ! How did this war tiirminate, and who took a distinguished 

34. How many years had t,';e Long Parliament been in session ! 
What course did it adopt? Wliat did Cromwell resolve upon ! Wha) 
lid he do while in a cDundl of rfflcers ? 

35. What was his next proceeding ? 

36. In what manner was Ihe Littl*. Parliament assembled ? What U 
MUd of It? 
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87. Wliai title lid Cromwell sssome at the dissolutioti il the linli 
Parliament^ Wl.nt is further related of him 1 

38. How did ha administer the govenimenc ? What ia said of his reign 
uid the Blale of England ? Haw did he pass the latler pai't of iife '^ 

39. Wliat is said of his talents and career? 

40. To what did he owe his elevation? What ia sdd of the offiueil 
knd soldiers t How did Cromwell manage while tolling np the ascent 

41. To whit has the name of Cromwell been snWect«dt Wljat is 
faid of the treatment he has received from history ? Why is it so 1 

4S. What is said of his private character ' 

43. What JB said of Richard Cromwell ? What was done by Genoial 
Monk 1 When was Charies II. restored f 

14. How did the nation anfFer bira to assnine the crown ? What do 
his rei^ and that of James II. exhibit 1 What is said of the new itiiig ! 

45. WJi^ chanye now took place ? What measures were adopted 
resnoeting iJie regicides ? What principles and doctrines came in vogue 1 
What acts were passed respecting religion f 

46. What was done with Dnnkirk? With what nation did Charles 
engage in war t What cahimides visited London ? 

47. Why did the goremment become unpopular? On whom waa 
the odium cast? Wliac were the five ministers, who conducted the 
government after Clarendon was banished, termed ? 

48. What was the religion of Charles and James ? For what purpose 
did Charies receive a pension from Louis XIV. of Franco? What is siud 
of the latter part of Charles's reign ? 

49. Whose execution was occajiioncd by the pretend d Po h P o 
What is said of the Rje-Honsa Plot? 

50. What was the eharaoter of the court? How was h egn ha: 
(Cteriaed t What ia said of Charles H. ? 

51. What is said of James II. and his reign? Wha course Id he 
take on asauming the government ? Who were his oun e o a and 
what did he attempt to do ? 

52. What is related of the Duke of Monmouth? How we e those 
irho fUvored him lreat«d ? What ii related of Jeffreys ' 

53. How did James succeed in his designs' What a of h ou ed 
the general indignation? Who was mvited to EnglanI to as u e the 
government ? 

54. What followed ? What was done by the Convention Pariiament . 
What is lliis event styled? 

55. ^yiiat was now done reapechiK the Bntiih constitution ' What 
r^nlations were made respecting rel^ion ' What aie some of tlia most 
important articles in the declaration of the nghta of the subject' 

56. What is related of Archbishop Sancrofl, &c.? What were diey 

57. \vViat course did Ireland adopt? Where was James defeated ly 
William ? What naval battle was fought ? What peace followed ? 

58 What is said of William? What is said of Mary his queen? 

59. Who succeeded Wiliiam? What is said of Anne ? Forwhatirai 
her rdgn dialinguished ? 

60. What states united in an alliance agMHSl France ? Who were th« 
comrcanders of the allied army ? What victories did the Allies gain ? 
When was the vrar terminated ? 

61. What is said of the constitutional union between England and 
Bcotland ? 

63. When did the party names of Whigs and Tories first becomi 
sommon? What is said of the two parties? Who advocated the se 
wssion of William and Mary? What ia said of the state of partiM 
luring the reign of Anne ' 
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Sbctios IX. 

1 . Who BucceedcA Anne t What is said of George I. ^ To what an 
lorao faults in his gorernment attributed 1 

2. Wlial cliaDgB look place in the names of the two pai'dea ! Who won 
favored hj Geoi^e * What pact did the Tories take ! 

8. Whac is related of the South-Sea Scheme ? 

4. What is said of George II., and of (he conrti What is saia of iili 
pBTtiaJitiea in fhvor of his continental domiiiione ^ 

5 What is related of Sir Robert Walpole ? 

H. What- ■■ " 

to the dnni 

hl3 elftim tc _. . . . 

7. To what war did this give rise 1 What battle did the Allies gain, aad 
in what were they routed 1 How was the contest decided t 

8. What took place in Britain while Geoi-ge II- was on the Continent ' 
Wheve did the Fretender defeat the rojal forces 1 Where was he finally 
detested 1 

9- What advantaftea did (he British g^ over the French in America 1 
Bj what were they f jllowed ? 

10. What is said of Great Britain during the reign of George 11. ? What 
IB said respecting the national debt! 

11 . In what cireomBtancea did George III. commence his reign ? How 
ms the war with France closed 1 

12. What is said of William Pitt i WJiat was the conscqneuce of Iha 
nppressive raeaauras reapecting the American ( olonies ? 

'3. What wei'e tfie other must important events during the reign of 
George in. ? 

14. What ia said of the French resolution' What course did the gov- 
frnment of Great Britain tatce ' 

15. Who devised the system of operations' What Is s^d of this war? 
What were some of the victories gained by the British ? 

16. What is sud of the reign ot Geoige III ' What was hia condition 
during die last ten jears of his hfe ? What is said of George III. 1 

17. By whom was Geoi^ III. succeeded ? What is siud of his charactei 
and his course ? 

18. What bill waa introdnced into tJie House of I;ord3 ? Whatwastliis 
reanit ? 

19. What is stated in relation lo the (ireeks 1 

20. What ia said of the Corporation and Test Act 1 By what was fl-Js 
repeal followed ? What was the effect! What other improvements in tlie 
laws are mentioned t 

21- By wham was George IV. snccaeded t What look jJaec soon itftei 
tuB accession 1 What was the state of feeling in England 1 What subjoc! 
iwd been long agitated in Finland 1 What was done by the Duke of 
Wellington ? What was the consequence 1 

22. WTiat was done by Lord John Eusselli Whatwas the result? Whal 
ii said of the measure ! 

33. What important acts were passed by die first refonnsd parliament 

24. By whom was William IV sucraeded ' 

25. I'lincipal military operarious of the British in Victoria's reign ? 
Time, cause, and results of first Chineao war 1 Of the second t 

26. Policy of France and England in I'espect to Turkey 1 What is 
said of first Turkish wai' ! Time, causa of, and paity to, the Crimean 
war! What is said of the Siege of Sebaslopol? Battles connected 
nithit! 
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BT. Nftval operations of Ei^land ? Losses ? Florence Nightingale 1 
Ovdec of Victoria Cross) 

28- Time, causa, and result of A^haa War 1 Territory ia India a* 
Bexed to Great Britain 1 

29. What was the Sepoy Rebellion 1 Time and eauEe ? 

30. Eelate what is said of the outbreak 1 Who was Ncna Sahib ? 
81. When, and by whom made, was the Si^o of Delhi! Masaacra 

•t Cawnpoce 1 Belief of Luoknow ? Besnlt of tho revolt t What is 
said of the East-India Company ? 

3a. Important event in the history of the Canadasi Of the Ana- 
tndian Colonies 1 

33. What ablations hare taken place in Ireland 1 When and how 
ori^nated tJioFcee Chnrch of Scotland ? 

34. Political parties in England f Who are " Chartists ^ " Import- 
ant l^slative enactments 1 

35. Effect of threatened diiBcalties with Franco 1 What other events 
are mentioned % Distinguisbcd persons who have died 1 Frime minis- 
teis of this reign f 



Qeneru. QuBSTiona roK Ebolish Histort,' 



What sovereign of England has had the longest reign ? The short- 
est ? Wiiich have been the most warlike reigns 1 The most poaceliil ! 

In wMeh rdgia have occnrred wars with Scotland t With Franca ? 
In America t which are noted for revolutions at home ! Which for 
rapid progress in civilization 1 

Date, parties, cause, and result of the Wnis of the Bases 1 Of the 
great civil war J Of the war of Independence in America? Of the 
Crimean War t 

General result of wars with Scotland 1 With France 1 

When and hoiv did England acquire Wales? Scotland! Canada! 
Anstralift ! Her Indian possessions 1 

Who was Sir Egbert Feel ! John Wickliffe 1 Sir Walter Raleigh ! 
Oliver Cromwell? Joan of Arc! Duke of Marlborough! William 
Pitt? William Shakspeare? Cceor de Lion? GeoHrey Chaucer! 
Thomas Cromwell ! 

What was the Gunpowder Rot ? The Invincible Armada ! The 
Long Pariiament? The Corporation and Test Act! The Magna 



Chronologic At Table op the Histoet of ErjaLAND. — No. 1. 

Who was the first king of the Saxon Family ? Who were the Dan. 
isb kings! Who was 3ie first of the Norman Family! Tha Plan 
(agenot! The Braauh of Lancaster! The Branch of York! 
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EUROrEAN STATES 



Wlien did Egbert begin to reign ? Canute ? Wiliiam the CoQQuerorl 
Benry II. ? Edwaid fli, ? Htnrj V. ! 
What is sajd of Egbert or his reign 1 Alfred t William the Conqueror ' 



CHBUiioi.o<>iaAi: Table op the Histoet o» Engiahi>. — No. 2. 

Wliat lii.igB were of tlie Housa of Tudor! Stuart! BrunEwioli' 
When dill Henry VII. begin to reign ? HenryVIII.t Edward VI ! &e 
How long (lid Henry VII. roign ! Henry VIII. ! Edwanl VL ! &c 
What is said respecting Henry VII. or his teign! Henry VIII i &c 



CURONOLOGICAI. TaBLE OF EnGLIBH I/ITKRATCRK. 

What statesmen and eommanders tiourished in tlie l Bth century ? Tba 
ITth? &c. 

What poets Hourislicd in thu 16th century ? What divines ! The 1 7th ' 



EUROPEAN STATES. 



1. What is said of the pretensions of Scotland toai-egular 

kings from the time of Alexander tlie Great? What were the piincipa! 
trilies thai ancientiv inhabited Scotland ! Who waa tlie first king of alj 
Scotland ■> 

2. Iq whose reij: 
Set tland and the „ 
In rhat battle did Itoberl Brace defeat the Englisl 

3. What took place in 1603 ? What in 1706 ' 



t. Into what three monarchies was the Empire of the West divided in 
843 1 What afterwards took place ! What two sovereigns goramed Gbf- 
unny in the 10th century ! 

•2. For what ia the reign of Henrj IV, remarkable ! To what factions 
dill the elec^on of Conrad III. give rise t To whom were the GhibeiineS; 
and to ivhom the Gtiei^jhs atla<-hed t 

3 By what was the reign of Frederict Barbarossa signalized 7 By That 
•ma the reign of Conrad IV. followed 7 Who was elected emperor after 
tba Great luterregnum ! 

4 Whs I is said of the princ:ipa! events in the history of the latter ent- 

Efrsof the Frani^onian line and thoseof the Swabian line! Whatww* 
grounds of thftie contests ! 

5. What quarrel too); place between Louis IV. and Pope John XXII. 1 
What was determined by the Pragmatic Sanction ! 

6. For what i-i the reign of Sigifmand memo^'abie ? Who were bnmi 
hj the Council of Constance ! What was done l^y the Hdherents of Bnu 
Uld Jerome in Bohemia ! 

T. Wha'. is related of Maximiiinn I. ! 

B. What emperor was the most powerful sovereign of his ^e ! What ii 
>RUbed of Charles V. ? What i- laid of the Reformation * 
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9 By n'bat were tlie reigas of Perdiuand II. and Ferdinand IIL s^nitt 
ied i What atcount is given of thig war ^ How did it issue ? 

lU. What took place on Iht deatli of CharleB TI. ? How iras the wai 
>f the Austrian Succession terminated i 

1 1 . When and how did the German umpire terminate 1 

12. When was the [mperial government hereditary ? How waa it sftor 
VilrdB ? What was the mode of election at first 1 How aftervrards ? 

13. WIia,t took place in 1848 ? 



Austria. 
1. When was Austria eteclod into ao empire ? What ia said of it ? 
S What effect did the French revoluHou of 1848 produce at Vienna 
IFhat was done by the Emperor Ferdinand ! 
3. What took place in the Austrian dominions in Italy f 

4 What is related respecting Hungary '> 

5 What was done h j the emperor of Russia ? What was the issue 1 

6 What measure waa taken by the emperor of Austria in 1 849 t 



1 . By whom was Spain invaded in (lie Bth century ? What look plac* 
U tbe 8th century ? 

2. What was done by the Moors ! What wrs accomplished hj Abder. 
ralmuin in 755! What is said of the Moorish stales ! 

3. What conrse did the Gothic or Christian forces pursue t What doe* 
th« history of Spain present ? 

4. What Christian kingdoms were formed 1 How did the kiugdoms of 
Cestile, Leon, and Arragon become imited 1 

6. What is said of the re^n of Ferdinand and Isabella t 

6. What is said of Spain during the rragns of Charles I. and I'hilip II. f 
What has since taken place ? When was the most flourishing period of 
Spanish literature 1 

7. What took place in 1808 1 What was the rosnlt 1 

8. What toobplaceinrelationtoSpainfrom 1811 to 1821? Whathaa 
been the condition of Spain since ? 



Port DIAL. 
1. What Is related of the early history of Portngal! 

5. How was Henry, Duke of Burgundy, rewarded for his services to Ai 
phoneo, king of Castile? What did his son and succGssor Alphonso ae- 
eon:|i1ish 1 

3. For what is the reign of John I. famous? 

4. For what were the reigns of John II. and Emanuel distinguished ! 
What WB8 done dnring their reigns t What took place with respect to 
femde after the discovery of a p(i3sage to India round the Cape of Good 
Hope? Who first shared with thePortuguese the navigation of the Cape ! 

S What is said of the period from John I. to the conquest of Portugal 
l^ PhUip n. of Spaint 

6. What took place in 1580? When were the Spaniards expelled ? 

7. What is sai.i -jl the discovery and colonization of Brazil ? 

8. What took flacc in 1807 ? What measure was adopted with rospea 
» Brazil? Whnt hr ' ■- "■"'"■ 
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Tub INbtheri^nds. 
m of the Netherlands in Ihe Middle Ages . Wlia 

look p^e I'espeutiDg them 

8. WLn is said of the prosperity of the Dutch Pro' 

4. What moasnre was adopted in relation to the Se 
Ste Uonei'ess of Vienna 1 How long did this nnioii last ? 

F. "What look place in 1830 7 What was the result? 

Poland. 
\. Wheu and hy whom was ChriBUmiity inti-odiiced into Polaud i When 
was the monai-diy in its most floujiehing state ? 

2. What ifl related of Casirair III, 1 What took place in the latter par! 
of the Hth oentuiy? 

3. Under whoseraign did thekingdom rise tottsgreatestheight? What 
took place afterwards ? 

4. By whom and when was Poland conquered and partitioned ? 

5. What was done after (lie peace of Tilsit in 1807 1 What in 1S15 ? 

6. Wl!a,t is said of the Grand Duke Constantine ? What took place ie 

J, WJiB-t is related of the Emperor Nicliolas ? 

SWEUIiN. 

I. What did Sweden and Norway anciently form ? What took plaoe !■ 
me latter part of the 14th century ? What followed 7 
a. What is related of QuataTos Vasa? 

3. What is said of GlustaTus Adolphua and hia r^gn f 

4, Wh^t is said of Charias XII. 7 What was his career ! 

5, What is related of Gustavus rv. t By whom washeBUOoeededl Bj 
What has the loss of PinlaQii been repaired ? 

6. What took place on the death of Charles SIIL t 

DBNMlIt^ 

1. To whom did the orown of Denmark au In 1848 T What is and 
rwpeetiiig the monarohy ? 

2. With whom was Denmark engaged in war in the beginning of tie 
18Ui century > How lone afterwards did the country enjoy peace ? 

8. What was the condition of the kingdom during Che reigns of Christian 
n. and Frederick V. t By what statesman was the latter assisted 7 

4. Whom did Christian VII. marry ? Wliat la said of Matilda > 

6. By whom was Copenhagen attacked in 1801 T What was tbe pre- 
tence for bombarding it in 1807! Howlargeatleetwaii surrendered to th« 
British ? 

6 What took place in 1843 .' 

Peiisbia. 
i. Hy whom wiia the fonndatiou cf Prussian greatness laid ? What il 
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2. What is Bwd of Frederick 11, ? 

3. Against whom did Frederick declare war in 17561 How WM Ih* 
eonioat carried on, and how terminated 1 What wna the only gainM resnll 
of this sangninaiT struggle ? 

i. What did iWerick afterwards do f What ia said of him ? 

5. What did the king of Pruaaia lose by war with the French I What 
course did he taJto in 1813 ? What did he gain by the treaty of Vienna ! 
What is said of the condition of Prussia since ? 

6, By whom was Frederick William succeeded! How hag his reign 
baen characterized ? What has hocn done ) 



1 . What is said of the importance of Rassia t What is related of Fete 
le Greats 

2. What is said of Catharine IL 1 What further la tehited of hei- char 
■ter and exploits 1 

3. By whom was Catharine succeeded? What is said of Alexander ? 

4. By what has the re^ of Nicholas been distjnguielied 1 When wa» 
le war against Turkey declared 1 What is related of it, and how did il 

5. What took place I 



1 . When did the temporal power of the pope commence 1 When did H 
attain its aenith ? 

2. What is said of the first half of the leth centniy t What ia related! 
of Popes Julius II. and Lflo X. ? What took place dunng the pontificate of 
the latter ^ How has the power of the pope since been diminiahed ! 

3. What was done by Bonaparte in ISOD 1 What was done by the Con- 
gress of Vienna ? 

i. What is said of tho Roman government ' What of Pius IS. t 

5 What took place at Rome after the Fi'ench revolution of 1848! 

6 What waa accomphshed at Rome by the French? 



TCHKET. 

I . What ai-B the Tnrka ! What ia the first notice of them in history ' 
By whom were their dominions united ? 

a. What conquest was made by Amurath ! What by Bajazet t Whsi 
by Mahomet II. ! 

3 . How did the Turks afterwards succeed ! What countries were coc- 
cvsred by Selim 1 What is said of the reign and exploits of Soiyman ihs 
Slagnilicent! 

4. With whom have the Tmks been engaged in war Bine* the time :f 
Soiyman « 

5. By what has the Turkish power been lately weakened ? 

6 'W'nen did tho Greeks rcTOllI What took place afterwards ! What 
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BovBBEiaHS 01 Oebmant, Spain, Svbdek, F&nesu, ani ScBnA. 

When did Charles V. of Germany begin to reign .' Ferdinand ttniJ la* 
bella of Spjiin? Gustavag Vasa of SweJeaf Frederick !. of I'mssia' 
Peter I. of Rnesia ? Fruacia of Austria 1 

Who were the empeiora of Austria in the 16th century, &e. 

Iable Of ItaiiIan, FasNcn, SpASisn, Gbhman, &o., Litebatdkb 
Vhat distinguished men did Ttal; produce in the 14th centur; I In thg 



Remarks on IBB Iahlb. 

What ia Haid of Italy rospoeting the revival of learning .' Who were 
Wme of the dietinguiahed men ? 

What is said of France? What was the most brilliant period of Franoh 
UteralureT Who were some of the most eminent men ? What ia related 
ofSpain? Germnnj? Sweden? Holland? 



AMERICA. 

1. What is said of the discovery of Americtt t What were some of the 
•ffecta of this discovery ? 

3. To whom is the world indebted for this diaooverjT What is related 
of Columbus? 

3. What did he conoeiva was neoesaary in order to complete the balance 
of the terraqueous globe? 

4. How waa the merehandise of India conveyed to Europe before the 

Sassage round the Cape of Good Hope was known ? For what purpose 
id Columbus undertake his voyage of diacovery ? 

5. To whom did he apply in succession for assistance? From whom 
did he gain sometivvor after seven years' solieitation? With what was he 
proTidSl for the expedition? What appointment did he obtain? 

6. From what plivoe and when did ho smI ? How did he proceed 1 

I. What uiroumatance alarmed both him and his men T How did he 
man^e? What took place thirty days after? How fiir was he compelled 
to yield to hia crew J 

8. When did Columbus first diacover a light? What aatist^ction did 
the crew now make lo ColumbusT 

9. What isiand was first discovered ? What iainnds were discovered 
sfterwavds? Why did he name these islands the West Indies ? 

10. What did he procure before he set sailforSpaiaT Whathappened 
during the voyage ? What method did he take to preserve an account of 
his discovery! What favorable ooourrenee took place? Whither did he 
pfooeed ? 

II. When did Columbus discover the conUnent of Sonth America? 
What was caused by his successes? What was done to Columbus? What 
HA he say when tlie captain oitered to relerise him from his fetters t 

13. What did he afterwards do with his fetters? 

13. WhatwosthefeelingDpon Columhns'sarrivingthusinSpain? How 
was he treated ? 

14. How did Columbus obtain command over the Indjuns in hia fourth 
voyage? What afterwards happened to him? Wliat is aaid of his fineralT 
Vhat iaacriprou wiis engraved on his (omb ? 
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15. By whom wi 
ID tlie continent? 
i»f injustice 1 

16, Who first sailed W India round (he Cape of Good Hope? What if 
iiud of this enterprise ? What is rclalcl of MagellRn ' 

17- Wlien ijd by whom was die continent of North America fiiBt dia- 
ooyered ? 

18. What land waa first seen ? Which way did they proceed 1 In what 
mtinnef did th jy take possession o*' the country 1 

1 9. When and with what force did Cartes invade Mexico 1 How werfl 
lot men armed ? With what else was he furnished 1 

SO, Wltat was his first conrae 1 How was he received by MontezDma ! 
flow did Cortes roqnite his hospitality ! What followed t 

91. What assistance did Cortes obtain 1 What waa tlie succesa of the 
Spaniards 1 

32, When did the Spaniards form a settiement at Panama '> Witli what 
ftwce did KzaiTO sail from this plac;e in order to conqner Peru t 

23, In -shat manner did be proceed vritb the Inca Atabalipa f 

24, What did Atabaljpa do in order to procure his release "> To what 
did this treasnre amount, and what was done with it? What was then 
done to the inca 1 

25, How did the Spanish chiefs then proceed f What followed ? 

26, What is said of the Peruvians and Mexicaiu ? What arts di.! Ihey 
nnderstand ? In wliat did the Pemvians oxeel 1 What is said of (heu 
religion ? 

87. What was done, in 1534, fay Francis L of France! What is related 
of James Cartier ? 

S8. What enterprise was performed by Sir Walter Raleigh? What 
tool: place on his return to England ? 

29, What Englishmen made unsoccessful attempts to settle Virginia 1 

SO. By what right did Europeans take possession of the paits of America 
which they visited ? How were the or^nal inhabitants treated ? Who 
sot this example 1 How did he proceed ? 

31. What was done by the popes? What whs held out as the chief 
reason for liJcing possession of America 1 Of what was this made the 

32. By ',bat were the Spaniards atimnlatcd ? Wbe.t Ja said of their 
passion fc . f,cld ? How were the Indians ti'eated ? What wa.» the result ? 



in of negroes from Airi<* 



THE UMTED STATES, 

Section I 

1. To wTflt are nations inclined to lay claim? How is ii with regard t« 

Ike people ' f this country '>. What is said of the early bistC'ry and giowtil 

sf this country? 

a. What is said of the first settlers, and of what were they the advocates 
What circnmstances have favored their growth ? With whom have tbei' 
pDlitical and commercial relations connected them 1 

3. In what did the colonizationof tins country ori^nate? WhatColoniel 
irere peopled by these causes ? 

4. What wen their early condition and auSerin^ ? What was tJie ui 
limale Uvu ! 
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a, Wlipn (lid the <TOwn of Engliuiil grant the charter under whkli th« 
MBt etFeotual English settlements were made in North Amerirai What 
tiro companies were eonstitoted? What territories were assigned toxhomi 
■ 6, When and bj whom was the first effectual attempt to fbrm a aettle- 
Btent I Where was it liegiin ! How was the govciiimont administered ' 

7 IVTio wHB the first president f Who was chosen the second year ' 
Wliat is related of Smith 1 

8. In what contests were the colonists involved ' What prosocalions hail 
ttie Indians before received ' 

9. Whathuppened to Captain Smidi? Before whatcMef was hecarriedl 

10. WlieC measures were talien respecting him? By wliosc influence 
was hfl delivered ! 

11. Wliat service did Pocahontas, two years after, perform for the ccU* 
■ista ' What is fiirther related of her 1 

13. What diminution did the Colonisla sntfEv in a few months 1 What 
did their number amount to at tlie end of the vear ? 

18. To what BufTeringa were the colonists afterwards snhjected ? 

14. What was the effect of this famine ? What course did those who 
Hlrvivcd it, take ? What induced them to remain ? 

15. What was flie number of colonists nt tlie end of twelve years? Wha" 
addition was made in 1B19? What is said of the planters ? What tnelhoil 
was adopted for supplying them vrith wives ? What price was paid for a 
wife ? What was (he commencement of slaveiy 1 

16. What plot was concerted against the colonists in 1 633 ? Howman; 
of them were put to death ? What calamiljes followed the massatre ? 
What number of inhabitapts did tlie colony contain in 1624? 

17. By what other drtamsKmces did the colony suffer ? What is said 
of Sir William Berkeley and his administration 1 To what did the restric- 
tioiis on the trade of the colons give rise ? What was the consequence ? 

IS. What was the populaiion in 1660? What was the inci'ease in tha 
28 succeeding years ? Witli what views did the first adventurers come 1 
To what did they turn their attention in 1616 3 What use was made of 
lohacco? 

1 9. By whom and when was Hudson's River discovered ? When and 
where were the first permanent RuttlomentB made tiy the Dorch? Waai 
were the country and the settlement on Manhattan Island named ? 

20. Who were the three successive Dutch governors ? To what iliJ CM 
extension of the English settlemencs give rise ? 

ai. To whom did Charles n, of England grant the country? Whtl 
^Wwards took place? 

23. Where did the Plymouth Companv commence an nnsuccessfVil set 
dement? By whom was the name of the counti'y change<l t To whom 
was a patent gmntcd by King James ? Between what degrees of ladtnda 
did the country granted lie? 

31 When and hy whom was the lirst permanent settlement bcgim in 
New England ' wiy were they called Puritans ? Of whose congiegaticn 
did t.Ky form a part ; 

24. Towhatcountryhadtheybcforefled? Why did they come to Arael 
l»1 What is said of the principle of toleration at this period ? 

25. To what river did ihoy propose to sail f What was the first land 
that they discovered ? When did thcv land al Plj-month ? 

86. To what sufferings were they snbjected? 

87. Whalltindof eovemment (iid they institute? Who were the first 
>wo governors? What articles of food did they raise? How was theil 
propeitr for ' • ■ ■ ~ 

28, What 

liane ? What is related of Samoset ? What of Massasoit ? How Ion)) 
>M the treaty made with htnn observed ? 
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89 WliCD anil b whom was the Colony of MasaachosetW Bftj We'll ( 
Bj ViliC'B were Boston anij otiier pliu^p^ neei it iirsi, settle^l 1 

SO What is montionail respecting tJie first aettlements in Now Hamp 
lUre t How long did tlie; condnnc annexed fo Massarhuactts 'f 

31. Wlienandwlierewas theColonyof Conncetientiommenpedi Thi 
TjilonyofNew Haven? Wlion were Uiese i-nitcd 7 

32. when, where, and by whom was the aetllement of Rhode Island 
Mmmenced ? 

33. Wlial is said of the attention of the colonista to reli^on and learning ' 
Horn long after the first settlement of Massachusetts Bay was it bpfore H»r 
rami Cijllege was fonnded 1 

34. Ji'or what virtueB were the colonists distinguished t 

35 On what anipec.ts were their views narrow? What is related of fli^ 
piindples and tiabits. 

36. In what way did the colonists get possession of the land ' How had 
. the Indians besn treated by Enropeans t 

37 What is related of Capsain Standish and of Mr. Robinson ? What 
Colonies sufiiered little from tlie Indians tor many years ? What is related 
respecting the Colony of Connectiiiut ? What waame iasueof this confest? 

SB. What ineasnre did tlifl fonr Colonioa of Massachnsetts Bay. Ply- 
month, Connecticnt, and New Haven, adopt to promote their security and 
welfare ? How many del^ates were elected bj each ? What is said of 

39. What was the most destmcdve Indian war in which the Coloniet" 
»*re ever engaged ? What is said of Philip ? 

40. What did the Indians determine to do ? What measure was adopted ' 

41 . What was the immediate cause of war ? What next took place 3 

42. How were hostilities conducted ? What is the greatest battle called t 
ATiere was it fought ? Who commanded the colonists t What was the 
jiBi on each side 1 

43. What was the condition of the Indians after this defeat? What 
happened to Philip 1 What is said of his death 1 In what wars were the 
colonists afterwards iinnOTed hy the Indians ? 

44. To what was the Kngiish population of these Colonies at this time 
computed toamounil What losses were suslained! How many build- 
ings and towns were destroyed 1 

45. Who was the founder of Maryland ? Where did be first project a 
settlement ? From whom was the country named 1 By whom was Lord 
BalCimoi'o succeeded ? 

46. Who was appointed the first governor? When and where did ha 
begin a settlement ! What measures were pursued f 

47. To whom was the country of Pennsylvania granted ? Why was it 
granted to Penn ? When and with whom did he arrive ? 

4S. What did he make the basis of his institutions? How did he man 
lige in his intereourae with the Indians ? 

49- How loi^ were the treaties preserved inviolate 1 

50. Wliat is said of the prosperity of this colony ? What inducements 
If Etc held out to settlers ? 

Bl. WTint were the first civil communities in which the free toleration ol 
ntigton was recogniwd ! 

Section II. 
What sovereigns Iiad hitherto occupied the throne of England since 
•Ii! commencement of the Colonies ? What was the cfltct of their prinii- 
tlCi ? With what were the Colonics alarmed ! 

S. W nal was done by Edward Randolph in order to destroy the libertiei 
rfN » TCn)t'an,li 
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8. Who was appomt«d by James 11. governor of New ' 
nnsara did Sir Ednmnd Andros fldoptT What was di 
lers ! How .iid Sir Edmund then proceed ? 

4. What took place in Kiiglsod at this lime ? How w 
Rtnolntion of 1 S88 received in this iJOHiitry ? Whatm 
bf the Colonies 1 

5. What was done with regard to the Colonies of Ma8sa<^hnsetts Bay and 
Pljuioutli ; 

6. How were the ma^trates nnder the old charter elected f Whal 
change was made hy the neiv charter ? Who was appointed the fir^t gov 



8. How rauch of the time, for 25 years preceding (he peace of Utrecht 
tad Ihe country been oiccmpted from war' What number of tlie inhabit 
Hits were in actual service t What was llie condition of the rest ? Whai 
vas the state oTliie countiy^ 

9. How many young men, belonging to New England and New York: 
■re supposed to have been lost in llie public service ? 

10. When did another war break out between Great Britain anJ France ? 
!y what was thin war rendered memorable in America t Wiat is said of 
.jniisburg 1 

11. How tnaoj troopa had General Pepperell ^ Bywhom was he joined? 
Wliat was t,e issue? 

12. Whai effect iMd the news of thii achievement of the Colonies have 
an tiie goverianent of Prance ? What armament was Bent by the French 
to America ? What was the object of it t 

13. Wlfat disaster? happened to this Reef. 

14. What became cf the ships that remained 1 What was done with 
Jjouisbara: at the peace of Aix-[a-Chapelie ? 

IB. Who claimed the conntry watered by the Miseissippi and its tribu 
taries '• What measures did the French take with regard to it, in the sac 
cjeding period of peace ? 

16. What ertni was obtained by the Ohio Company? What course did 
tl e Fi-ench take with respect to the traders ? 

17. What measui'es were adopted by the Company and by tlie Colony of 
Virginia ? Who was sent to tlie French commandant ? 

18. What course was taken by the British government ? What warlike 
preparations were made ? 

).9. On what expedition was General Braddock sent ? What did his 
feTLfi amount to ? What is swd of Braddoch and his fate? What loss 
mu sustained ? What is related of Washington ? 

21>. By whom and where was Genera! Johnson met in his expediHon 
igainat Crown Point? What was the issue? What is SMil of the expedi- 
Ibn i-gainst Niagara and Fort Frontenac I 

21. Uow long was tlie war carried on before a brmal declaraiion wva 
made ? Who succeeded Dieakaa? Who had the chief command of the 
English tropps ? What is said of the commanders, and of the campaign ? 
By whose maans was a favorable change effected ? 

aa. What measure was puraued hy Mr. Pitt 1 What number of raw 
was brought ititri the semce? What three expeditions were resolved 

33. What forces and what commanders were sent against Lonisburg < 
(That was the issue i 

24 . What was the resul .■•( the attack on Ticonderoga by Abercrombie t 
What was done by Coluntl B'^detreet and General Forbes ? 

25 To whom was the chief t. nmiand given after the disaster at Tioon 
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iaroga' What was the i^hji'i't of the campaign of '7S9 ' What three 
imBiOTiH woro now mtidi! of tlio British army t. 

S6. What was the sncceis of the OK|>edition3 against Ticondci jga. Crown 
Point, and Niim;n,rn7 

27 . To wliom was the txpedilion acaiiwt Quehec intnisted ? What ia 
■aid of dii3 placed What cBbct had the difficultiea oftlic enterprise on tba 
English general ? With wlial forre did he approach the oily ^ 

28. Wliat entei'prise did ho acromplish dnriag the night? What was 
the is«oe of the battle that fbllowed 1 

29. Wliat is related of Wolfe on his viewing the eng^ement, al^r he 



had rereiwd a fatal wound ? What ia said of Montcalm ? 
Iratllo followed 1 What was 
How did the saccess of this war ail'ect '.he 



30, By what was this Iratllo followed 7 What was done by thfl 
a of raris ' ' ' ' "■ ■ 



Section III. 

1 . What is said of thu colonists ? Why did emigrants leare England ' 
How did they regard the parent country ? 

2. What wae OKir eondi^on at the peace of IT63 ? 

3. What troubles assailed them after the conquest of Canada had fre«d 
J)em from the hostilities of Iho Frcn<^h and Indians 1 

4. What had heen the eflfect of thn war which Great Britain had carried 
in in defence of her American possessions ^ What was the pretext for 
taxing the Colonies ? 

5. What was maintained respecting this matter bj the Coionies 7 What 

6. ^at 



Ma.tsachu*. . 

S. What took place in Boston when the news of the Stamp Act arrived t 
Wliat in New York ? What was done by the merchants ^ 

9 . When and where did a Colonial Congress meet 1 What measure did 
fliis Congress adopt? What was done by the mei'chants ? What was 
the issue respecting the Stamp Act ? What was done by parliament aftei 
i change in the British cabinet ? 

10, What art was passed by parliament in 1767 ? What was done t» 
fender the act effectual 7 What was another arbitrary measure of parlia 

II What were now the feelings of the Americans f What affray tool 
place on the 5th of March 7 How was the funeral of the deceased con 
dncfc I 7 What v/es the result of the triiti of Captain Preston and hii sol 

12. Who was appointed prime minister of England in 1770 7 What ^d 
the Briliph ministry intend to do by retaining the duty of three pence on 
lea? What were the Americans determined to do? What is said of the 

13. What was done in 1772 hy tlie representatives of Maaaachqsetls 1 
What bv the inhabitants of Boston and the towns generailjf 7 

1*. What was done witli the tea in New York and Philadelphia? In 

is. Wliat place was considered the chief seat of rebellion 7 What \ra» 
Ihe act ■■ailed the Boston Port Bill ? What was its etFect 7 

le Willi what amhorily did General Gi^e BiriTO in B ;t<ai? WhaT 
men folk wed ' 
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17. What measured were adopted in MasBHchiiseCts to prepare Ibr tbf 
Mutest? 

18. What was dooo by the General Court of Masaachnsetts ? 

19 When and where did the Condnental Congress meet? Of wbcoB 
was this CongTess composed 1 What measures did they adopt? 

SO. What 13 said of the power of Great Britain 1 What was ths condi- 
tion of the Colonies 1 Bj what weie their operations especially embar- 
rassed ? Hoir was their resolution to engage in tiie contest regarded in 
Euglaod? 

21. What was done when the proceedinea of the Congress were laid before 
p*rliamentT To what namber was the British army increased ? 

22. What was the purport of Lord Noith^s conciliatory pn^josition 9 What 
Has the design of it? How was it received? 

23. For what object did Geneial G^e send a party of troops lo 8a!eiD i 
Wlij were sent to seiie the military stores at Concord ? Wliat account ia 
pven of the affair at Lexington ? 

24. What was done by the British troops after having dispersed the mi 
litia at Lexii^ton ? What loolt place on their return ? 

25. What was now done by iba Americans 1 What army was raistd • 

26. What fortresses were secured, and by whom ? 

27. What was done by the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts ? 

28. Wlien and where did the second Con(inenlal Congress meet ? What 



29. What generals arrived with British troops? What mcasnro wai 
now adopted ? Who were excepted from the offcr of pardon ? 

30. For what purpose was Colonel Prescott ordered to throw up a brewst- 
worfc on Banker Hill ? How far had the work proceeded before it was 
discovered ? 

31. 'With what fbrce did General Howe tnake an attack on the works % 
What is said of the defence of the Americans'! What losses were ens- 
lained en each side ? What was done by the British while their troops 
were advancing ? 

32. What meftsnves wra'e now adopted by Congress ? Who was chosen 
commander-in chief of the army ? What is said of Washington ? Whera 
did he establish his head-quarters 1 

33. What other chief officers were appointed ? 

34. Who ware sent on an expedition to Canada? On whom did the 
ehieT command devolve ? 

35. What was accomplished by Arnold? What was the issue of tbe 
Bttack on Qnebes ? 

39. What took place in Virginia daring these operations in the nortJi ! 
What was done by Lord Dnnmore ? 

37. From what other States were the royal governor? expelled ? Wliai 
were the adherents of Great Britain colled t What is said of them ? Bj 
whom was General Gage succeeded ? 

39. What is said of the American army investing Boston ? What did 
Washington resolve to do In the latter part of tJie winter? Wliat mens vireB 
were adopted ? 

39 What prevented Howe from attacking the works ? What trnk 

40. What attack was made bv Sir Peter Parker! What was the re- 
mit? 

41. What was the effect produced in England by fhc news of the battle 
of Bunker lt!ll ! What measures did the minist^ adopt ? To what did 
the fbrce destined to America amount? 

42. What had hilherto been the object of the controvers; » What did 
ifae Colonies now begin to think of doing 1 What publication contributei 
Ic brifiK ahont a great change in the public mind ? Bj whom was fl>e 
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motion in Congress made for declaring the Colonies free and ia Je; eniicM ■ 
Of whom iliri the committee for preparing the Declai'atJou consist ? How 
BDil wlion was tlie vote earried 1 
i3. ilow does ttie Declaxatiou conclude? 



Sbciioh IV. 

1 . Wliat did Washington suppose would be a fevorite object with Gen 
«al Howe ? What measure was ailopted 1 

2. Whither did Sir William HoweEail,afterevacoatingBoaton? Whal 
«ooit aller took place? What is said of the number of the British 
tn»ps f What of tho AmHrican army ? 

3 What attempt wsa made to bring about a reconciliation! What 
leriBs ware proposed 1 What other occurrences took place ? 

4. Where did an euCTgement take place ? By whom were the Ameri- 
Banaeommaoded? What were (he issue and the losses? How vas iJw 
retreat of the Americans eHected ? 

5. What was Washington's nest movement? What fort was reduced 
by Howe ? Of what were the British now possessed ? 

6. What retreat did Washingron now make? Whal was now dona 
by the Biitish troops t 

7. What was now (he aspect of American affairs, and the state of tha 
army ? What other misfortunes had occurred ' How large an armj 
had Washington? What else took place unfevorable to the AraerieaD 

8. What account is giTeo of Washington b attack on Trenton 1 Whal 
was his next exploit ? What was the affect of these measures ? 

9. What measures did Congress adopt at this period ? 

10. What was done by General irowe in Mai-ch and April of 17771 

11. Of what did the American army now consislt What measura 
was adopted by Howe? What movement was made by Washington? 
What battle ibilowed ? What were the losses ? 

12. What was done by Howe after this battle! llTiat acconnt U 
eiven of tha battle of Germantown? What was then done by the Brit 

13. Who invaded the States throngh Canada? What advantages dij 
General Buv^oyne gain ? 

14. For what pnipose did he send a detachment l» Bennington ? What 
was the issue? What took place on the Mohawk? 

15. Where did Burgoyne encamp with his forces? Who had now 
the command of tho American army in the north ? What losses wore 
sustained in the battle of Stillwater? How was the British army soon 
■fter situated? 

16. Whal did Borgoyne do in this exigency? What measure was be 
next compelled to adopt ? What number was surrendered ? 

1 " . What was the effect of the surrender of Burgoyne ? Who had 
been sent, in 1778, to France, to solicit assistance? What was theai 
mecess ? What was done after the surrender of Burgoyne ! 

18. How were the British ministry affected by these events? What 
uieasares were adopted? What was the issue? 

1 9 Wlio succeeded Gfeaeral Howe as commander-in-chief of the Brit- 
ish a™iy? What did the British now determine to do? What evontl 
followed ' 

20, How lai^ was the French fleet under Count d'Esfaiug? Whal 

g'an was now conceited ? What account is raven of the eugajjimenl on 
bode Island? Wlial ivas done by thn French fleet! What town 
vas taken bv the British in December? 
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e operations ? By what w 



„ 1 of the a 
l)f General Lorell? Of Qenentl Sullivan? 

24. What messure waa taken by General Lincoln? What was the 
imalx ! What waa tfia iasne of the aiiack mode on the En^'lish in Savan- 

Whal 

to command (he Bridsh ttoops in the south ' 

3G Vi hat measuree were taken to secure <he cbedience of the iaiei^oi 
wra itry to the Brifeh ! What events took place 1 

27 Wlio now look the command of the southern Ameiican army in 
plaw ol General Lincoln? What account is given of the battle of 
Camden ' 

28 What French fleet and army arrived? Wliat ia Bflid of them? 

29 What ti'eacherous plot did General Arnold ibrm ? What facts iire 
related rnspetting Arnold 1 How wan his design frustrated ? 

30 What IS said of Major Andre? What ferame of Arnold? 

31 What is said of the operationa of the war in 1781 ? What WM 
done by Arnold? 

Sa Who was now appointed to command the eonthcm America]] 
army ■" What is related respectij^ the battle of (he Cow-Pens ? 

33. What account is ^ven of the battle near Guilford court-house? 
What took place at Camden? What account is given of the battle of 
Eutaw Springs? 

34. What course did ComwaJIis take after the batfle of Guilford ' 
Where did he encamp and fortify himaelf ? 

35. What measure bad been concerted hy the American officers ? On 
•utom waa it finally resolved to make an attack ? How was Sir Henry 
Clinton prevented from sending assistance to ComwalUs ? 

36. What conrae did Washington now pursue? 

S7. Wtoit measure vras adopted by Clinton ? What was done in Con- 

38. WTiai good news did Washington hear at Chester? What waa 
Jie isHoe of the engagement batwecn the English and Crunch fleets? To 
what did Washington's force now amonnt ? 

39. What waa the eff'ect of the attack of tiie Americana on the Brit- 
ish army? When did Cornwallis propoae a cessation of hostilities ' 
What was the nnmber of prisoners that surrendered ? 

40. How was the news of this sarrender received ? What expressions 
of gratitude were made by the army and by Congress? 

41. What is a^dof the auhsequent military operations ? Wliat changes 
were made in the British cabinet and in (he command of the British 

When were provisional articles of peace signed ? Wlien, where. 

_,■ whom was the definitive treaty of peace concluded ? 

43. What is said of the war ? Whal did it cost Great Britain? 



rmy? Wl 
id by who 



1. What dilficultics arose when the American army was about to b« 
iisbanded'? To what expedient had Congress been driven? How had 
V been paid, and what was their condition? 
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8. What did WnshingTOn do at lliis trisis t 

4, Wliat effjct had this speech upon the officers' What mHtBnrct 
lid C-ongrGES adopt? 

5 In wliBt manner did Waaliington resign his command 1 

6 After the return of peace, how was the government under the Arti 
des of Confederation fbnnd! What was the state of the paper curriincy! 

7. In what proportion to their nominal value were the army notes soldi 
Who were the snfforers by iJiia depreciation ' 

8. When and where did eommisdonere meet to form a syslejn of 
ccmmercial regnlaljoDsl What measure did tbey adopt 1 

9. When did tlie delegates meet at Phihuielphia ? When was the 
Congtitution imanimoDalr agreed lo by them 1 What measure waK then 
taken respecdng it ! When was it raJjfiod by eleven of the Stales ! B J 
wiiat States was it not at first adopted ? 

10. Who was unanimously chosen first president' What is said of 
his journey to New York ! 

1 1. Wlien wM he inaiigaiated 1 What is said of ibe ceremony f 

12. How was the nation sifected by this eventi What is said of hi» 
qualifications ? Who was elected vice-president ? Who were the otJiei 

13. Wlmt benefidal eflecis were soon felt? 

U. Over whom did the Indians north of the Ohio obtwn victories in 
1790 and 11911 Who routed them, and negotiated a treaty at Gi'een 

15. In what other difflculties were the United States now Jnvolvedl 
What were the feelings of a large portion of the community'! Whal 
was the policy of Washington's administration 1 

16. What did Washington do near the end of the second tetm of hia 
administration? By whom was he suct^eeded? 

IT. What course was pursued by the Trench revolutionary govem- 
ment? How did the Ameiican government act? Wliat soon after took 

18. What particulars are mentioned respecting Washington's death! 
Wlmt effect was produced by the news? How was his death noticed 
throughout the country ? 

19. Wiiat parties arose at the time of the adoption of the Federal Con- 
sdtntion? How were they afterwards generally designated? How did 
these parties differ? What is said of the treaty negoHB ted by Mr. Jay? 

20. What measures of Mr, Adams's administration excited most dig 
satisfaction'' What change took place in 1801 * 



SECiiiwr VI. 

1. What was the great n 
admhiistralion ) What sum 
of the history of Loubiana i. 

2. What was the state of the country when Mr. Jefferson btcame p»ai- 
dcj- 1 Wliat is said of parties, and of liis reelection f 

3 WTiat is said of die war between Great Britain and France ? Hon 
iras ATserica affected by it ? 

4. What measure did the British goTemment adopt in 1806? What 
iid the French Berlin Decree declare? What was the effect of th. 
British OrdsrB in Council ' What was the import of Bonaparte's Milan 

5. What meosnre was recommended by Mr. Jefferson, and adoptei 
ay Congress? "What ivso tit design of this measure' WhM was di( 
Bffect? What «S3 sul itituted m ts stead' 
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6. What was the conditioQ of the trade of the Urjted Staojs ? 

7. What specias of injury did the United States aulTer exttasiveij 
ftom Britain? What is said on this suljject? 

8. What complaint did the Biitish niaba! What is eaid of this f rao 

9. To what vessels had the custom of searphing for Bjitjsh Boamen 
been confined 1 WTiat acconnt ia given of (he attack on the Ameriijaa 
ftigalo Chesapeake! 

10. How was this ontrago regni'deii ? What measures were adopted ? 
1!. By whom vfas iVIr. JeHfersou succeeded? What took plare at the 

eomraenveraont of Mr. Madison's administration! What is reiaied of 
Mr. Jackson t Between what vessels of war did a rencounter take place ! 
la. Under what circnmstatice'* did Congress meet in May, 1812! WbM 
^id Mf- Madison state as the principal gronnds of war ? 

13. Hov: was tha bill passed! What look place five days after llie 
declarati:;r:! 

14. On what ground did the minority oppose the war! How was il 
with the people '■ 

1 5. Under what ' ircumsiances was Ihe war commenced ! 

i*!. What is relav t respecting General Hull's invasion of Canada! 
What ia said of Genoi I Van RenGsalaer's atlcinpE! 

17. What is said of the success of the Americans on the ocean ! What 
naval victories were gained ' 

18. By whom was General Winchester defeated! What became of 
ftbout 500 prisoners ! 

19. What is related of General Pike ! What of Colonel Dudley T 

20. By whom were the British repulsed at Sackott's Harhor ! By whom 
was Fort Qeorge in C^iada taken ! What followed ! 

21. What is reli-ted of Perry's achievement on Lake Erie! 

22. What was dfl. le by General Harrison! What is stated respecting 
this action? 

23. What is said of the preparations against Canada under Wilkinson 
and Hampton! What villages were burnt! What is related of Admiral 
Cookhuni ! 

24. What naval engagements took place this ye^! 

25. What is said of the campwgn of 18141 What is related of the 
battle of Chippewa ? What of the battle of Bridgewater ! 

26. With how lai^B an army did Sir Georga Pravost advance to Platts- 
burg? Who commanded the British naval fbrce on Lake Charaplaini 
By whom was Downie defeated ! By whom was Sir Gieorgo Prevost ra 
pnlsad ! What were the losses ! 

27. How numerous an army under General Rosa landed in tha Patux 
ent! What was accomplished by them! By whom was an attenipl 
made on Baltimore ! What ivas the issne ? 

as. What naval operations tooii place ! 

2^. What is said respacting tha connection of this war with that which 
•tad been raging in Europe! When and where was a treaty of peace 
^gncd ! 

30. What iras done hy the British while this negotiation was in pragreas ! 
By whom were the British repulsed! Whu-t losses were sustained? 

31. What WHS the condition of .he Norihpastem Slalca in 1B14! 
What was proposed by the legislature of Massachusetts 1 What con- 
tention met! Wliat was the result! 

32. What is related irf the treaty of Ghent ! What might occur in 
rase Great Britain wiould he ag^n engaged in a European war? 

33. What is said respeeline war as a method of settling national dia 

34. By whoTU was Mr, Madison succeeded! What is aaid of hfl 
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S6. What was the slate of tlii; councrj duripg Mr. Monroe's adminii 
Irittioti 'I 
S6. When, and for vihat sum, waa Florida ceded to flie Uniiad Stales? 

37. Wluit is said of the admission of the State of Missouri into ttM 
(Juion? Ham did the bill pass? What declaration aocoropanicd it? 

38. What is related of the visit of General Lafajotta! What wai 
flone for liinr by Congress ! 

S'J By whom was Mr. Monroe succeeded ! Who wore the candidates 
for til.' presidency? Bow inonj votes did each receive? 

411, Whal was the state of the counlry daring Mr. Adivroa'a adrainistm- 
■aon ? Whal is said of the policy pursued ? 

41. What is related respeetine the Cherokee and Creek Indians ? 

43. What coarse did the Indians t^o 1 Whal was afterwards done ! 

43. What is said of the new t*riif law, and the principle of a pro 

44. What is related respecting John Adams and Thomas Jefferson 

Section VII. 

1. By whom was Mr. Adams succeeded? Pr .■ what had Geneml 
Jrtckson been distinguished ? 

2. By what was Jackson's administration signalized? What bills did 
he return with a veto ? 

3. What measures were adopted in South Carolina ? 

4. What WHS then dona by PresidBnt Jackson ? What by the governor 
■•t South Carolina? What was the next measure of the president? 

a. What afterwards took place, and what was the result 1 

6. What was done by President Jackson soon after he was elected for 
B second term ? What course was taten by Mr, Duane and by Mr. 

Taney ? What was done by the Senate ? 

7. What is s^d of the <lifficullies with France? What was done by 
France ? 

8. What is related respectingthe fire in New York ! 

9. What did the debt of theJJnited Slates amount to in 1816? When 
was it all paid oif ? What snrplos revenue was there in the treasury in 
1837 ? Wiiat vi'HS done with it? 

1 0. What is I'elated respecting the Seminole Indians ? What did the 
expenses of this war amount to 1 

11. By whom was Jackson succeeded? What is said of Mr Van 

12. What is said of the commercial revulsion, causes, and effects ? 

13. What course did the banks take ? What was the condition of Ilia 
raerfautile classes? 

14. How was the government involved in the embarrassment? What 
measures were taken by the president and by Congress? When lid tha 
lianks resume specie payment ? 

16. What is said of the rebellion in Canada? What American ^itizeni 
took part in it ? What was done by the president ? 

16. By whom was Mr, Van Buren succeeded 1 What is s^d of Gen 
eral Harrison ? 

17. What is related respecting the election of Harrison? Who snc- 
ceeded to the presidency on the death of Harrison ? What is said of 
Praaident Tyler? 

18. What acts were pas9c4 by Congress in an extra session 1 Whal 
[ourse was taken by the president ? What was the consequenea ? 

19. What law was enacted in 1842? What is said of it? 

20. What is srad respecting the northeastern boundary of the Unil#< 
Rtates? When and how was the matter adjusted? 
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31. Wlat w»s ono of the last measures of Mr. Tjlet'a admii.islratioo ■ 
How was Texas annexed, and by what vote 1 

— 1. .jg Tyler succeeded? What is said of the eleelion^ 

res were strongly favored bj the party Ihat supported 
Mr. Polk ! Wliat course did the prenident tate ! 
34. What is said of Ihe northwestern boundary ? How was the matter 

25. What tariff law was passed on the president's recommendation ? 

36. WhuS did the war wilh Mexico glow out of? What is related rs 
^i«ctia» Texas ? What was done by flie Mexican minister? 

Jl wiiat B said of the boundaries of Texas? "What were Iho bonn- 
diiries contended for by the different parties ? What took place on ihe 
liopnted territory? 

28. What was done by the legislature of Texas in 184,'i ? What waa 
Jtan done ? 

29. Wliere was General Taylor with his army in March, 18*6 ? Where 
was he ordered to proceed ? What were hia nest movements ! 

30. What is said of the Mexican force that was assembled ? WTiat was 
done by (Jeneral Aiista on the 24th of April ? What took place on tho 
same day? 

31. What was done a few days ftfterw^ds by ^e Mexicans and by 
General Taylor? What was die result? 

82. What is related of the battle of Palo Alto, and the losses ? 
S3. What took place tJie following day ? What next followed ? 

34. What is said of the eflect prodaced by the news of Captain Thorn- 
ton's disaster at Washington? What coiuBe did the president takel 
What did Congress do 1 What did the whig members attempt to do ? 
By what vote did the bill pass ? 

35. What is said of the feeling against (he war ? What vote wa» 
passed by the House of Representatives ? 

36. How was General Taylor's force increased ? What measures were 

37. i 



40. What coarse did the American government now resolve t« lake 1 
Wlio was ordered to take the chief command ? 

41. What is said respecting the armistice concluded by General Taj 
lor ? What then followed ? What was done by General Scott ? 

42. What was now done by General Taylor ? What did he soon leani 
respecting Santa Anna? Woat course did Gonerfd Taylor iL^n take ? 

43. What is related respecting the battle of Buena Vista ? What 

■{.. What is related respecting General Scott's attack on Vera Cmz, 

45. What coarse did the American army then take? Wliat took 
place at Cerro Gordo? 

46. What was the issue of thli assault ? What were the losses of fbt 
Mexicans, and the Americans ? 

47. By what was the victory of Cerro Gordo ibllowed ? What is shm 
!if the state of the army? 

48 When and wilh what force did General Scott march from Pneolal 
What two battles were fotight ? What is slated rcspectinp; the battle o( 
Conlreraa ? What of Churaliusco ? What does General Scott say o* 
die acbievem^tB of the AmeiicHu innv^ 
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49. Wha was Die effect of Uiese rfctories t What murse was lliu» 
«do[ited 1 

50. What is said of Mr. Trist, and what was done by bim? Whai 
WHS the result, and wlial followed^ 

51. What militarj operation took place the following day? What was 
the lose on each side 1 

52. What is said of the stovming of the fortress of Chapultepec ^ What 
was then done by the Americans ? 

53. What was then done by the Mexica;! army, and by the Americans 1 
5-1. What was the total loss of General Scott's army in these battles? 

Wliat was tiie number of Amevicaa troops that look the city of Mexico 1 

55. WTiat expedition was conducted by General Kearny ! 

56. Wbac b said of his maich and conquest? What measnt^s ^i 
lie then adopt 1 

5'. Wbat is rekted of Colonel Doniphan? What of tHe contest at 
Bradio ? 

58. What took place at the Pass of Sacramento ? What followed ^ 

59. What is related respecting Colonel Fremont! What was done 
when the existence of the wai wiUi Mexico was heard of? 

60. What vras done soon after the conquest of the city of Mexico by 
General Scott ? Whai was the result ? 

61. What pvovincee were ceded by Mexico to the United States' 
What does the tenitoi? acquired amount to ? 

62. What sum did the United States ciieage to pay to Mexico ? 

63. What is said of the discovery of gold mines ? What eonsequenct 
has followed this discovery 1 

64. What is said of the progress and issue of the war! What bene- 
flcinl results may be hoped from it ? 

65. By whom was Mr. Polk succeeded ? What is said of GcneRii] 
Taylor ? What of Iho election ) 

66. What is said of the death of President Taylor ? By whom was be 
lucceeded ! 

t>7. What important acts were passed soon after the accession of Mr. 



68. What is said of ^e act for the rendition of fugitive slaves ? 

6H. What is related of General Lopez ? 

70. What was done by President Fillmore? 

71. What is related conceming this expedition ? What of Lopea and 

72. What is s^d of the administration of Mr, Fillmore ? 

SECTION vni. 

1. By whom was Mr. Fillmore succeeded? What is said of the ele» 
Uon, and of Ibe inaugural address of President Pierce ? 

1. What miliary expeditions were made aftor the termination of -hi 
Mexican war ? 

3. What is said of these expeditions and their object ? 

4. Who was the most noted leader? What the most considerable of 
these expeditions ? 

5. What is said of Walker's last expedition ? 

6. What is related conceraing tiie choice of a speaker for the 34|J| 

T. What conference wns held at Ostend ? What proposition was made I 

How wai It regarded ? 
8 What two important measures of President Pierce's adminlstratioQ ' 
9. What is related respecting the bill for oi^fanizing the Torritoiies at 

Kansas and Nebraska? What was the effect of this bill with respect U 

Hie Missouri Comiiromise? 
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10. What is said of the introduction of thia bill ? What was doB« bj 
New Eiigland clet^jmen ? By wliat vote was the bill passed ? 

11. Ifow waa thiB measure regarded in the free Slates 1 To what did II 
lead! 

I i. What was done soon alter the passage of (his act T 
13. What is related respecting bodies of arrood men fi^m Missouri? 
I*. Who was the first goyernor of Kansas 1 When did he arrive, and 
what followed 1 

15. WImt is related concerning an election in March, 1855 t 

16. Who was appointed governor in place of Seeder T What constitn- 
&Q was formed ? 

17. By whom wai Shannon succeeded? What is related respecting 
Oonry ? By whora was he sacceeded t 

18. What is related respecting ihe formation of a constitnlion ! What 
bonrse did GKjveraor Walker take % By whom was he succoedt^d 1 

19. What waa done with respect to thf Lecompton Constitution ? By 
whom was GoTcmor Denver succeeded ? 

ao. When and where was another cohstitation formed' By wlwl ma- 
jority was it ratified by the people ? Who was electtid governor ? 

SI. What is farther said respecting Kansas 1 

2S. By whom was Fianklin Pier«e succeeded f What is said uf tha 
flection t 

23. By what political parties h. 
liHlg divided ? What new party w 
principle 1 

24. What is said of Slavery 1 
(ration noted ? What is related re „ 

S5ii What is related respecting John Bfown and his follower. 

36. What effect did it produce, and how many armed men were col- 
lected to oppose liim ? 

27. What course did Brown pnrsue ? What was the fate of Brown and 
his followers 1 

28. What is E^d of this enterprise 1 

S9. What is related respecting the life and character of Brown t 

30. Wliat is said of his hostility to Slavery 1 What was said of him bj 
Governor Wise 1 

31. How did he appear after hia condemnation ? 

32. What is said respecting Slavery at the time of the adoption i f lh> 
Federal Constitution ? 

33. What eminent men regarded it as a bad institution 1 

34. What change took place after the invention of tlie eotton^in ) 

85. At what times has a hostile feeling or dissension between tht free 
and slave States been strongly manifested 7 

3ti- When was the 16tli Preaidetit of the United Slates elected 1 Whal 
was llie Slate of the country at the time 1 Wliat the parties i. 

37. What is related respecting the democratic party? Who were the 
riiiididates of the different parties for President ' 

S3 What is said of the election f What was the rosnlt ! 
J9. What is related respecting South Carolina and other Souihem 
Stales f What course did South Carolina take 1 

40. What farther measures were- taken by South Carolina ? 

41. When and where did the delegates of the seceding States meet t 
What meosores did they ailopt? What States were styled ConfodemW 
Sales? 

42. What took place on the 4th of March, 1861 ? 
(3. When and how was the vcbellion or war begun 1 
M. WiatM-as done by President Lincoln? 
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1. What is said of secession ? What States secededt 

2. What provisions for governinent wore made b/ the seceded 
Stales 1. Who were their chief offiucrs t 

3. What was done by a Peace Congress 1 A Confedcralc Commis- 



6. Relate the circumstances of the attack on Fort Sumter. 

7. Effect of the news at the North ' First bloodshed T 

8. Military movements of the Confederates in April ^ Of the Fed- 

9. Engaijeraeues in June and July ' How was West Virginia se- 

10. Give an account of the battle of M«inassas, or Bull Run. 

11. Effects of this battle! Other engigemonls aliout the Potomax;? 
12.. What ii «ud of secession in Missoun ' What battles occurred 

in Missouri 1 Give au account of Wilson's Creek and its results. 

13. Naval preparations in 1861 1 Expeditiona sent out? 

14. What provision was made to carry on the war t 

15. Number md position of rebel forces at the boginning of 1862T 

16. Same o( Federal fortes 1 Naval pieparations ? 

17. Give an account of Burnside's Expedition. Forts taken ? 

18. Relate the affair of the " Merrimac " and " Monitor." 

19. Movements of McClellan in spring of '62 1 Norfolk taken, 

20. BattV) of P^r Oaka t Why did McClellan change his basel 

21. What, where, and when, were the "Seven Days' Battles "1 

22. What followed immediately after these battles ! 

23. What hatrtes oecnrred on Pope's retreat, and with what resolts 1 
34. W at is add of Lee's invasion 1 Of the battleof Antietam? 

25. Wliat and when was Stnart's raid? What is said of Fiedericks. 

26. What successes wore obtained in the West ! Their result ? 

. 27. Give an accoimt of the battle of Shiloh. Of the siege of Cof 
inch. 

28. BfForts of the Confederates to regain Kentucky ? Battle of lufca? 
What attempts were made bj Grant and Sherman ? Give an account 
of the battle of Murfreesborough. 

29. Battle of Pea Ridge ! Siege of Island No. 10 ? What fol- 

30. Onve an account of the capture of New Orleans. 

31. Means employed by Government to carry on the war i Situa- 
tion at the close of the year ? State admitted? 

32. Wliat is siud of the EmancipalJon Proclamation? Other acta 
relatingto slavery? Blot in New York? Enforcement of draft? 

33. What is stud of the battle of Chancel lorsville ? Stoneman'i 

— ----- -. . - Q the battle of Getty s- 

tr North Carolina ? Give an ac- 
count of tha attack on the defences of Charleston. 

86. What is said of Arkansas Post? Of fmitless efforts to take 
Vicksburg? How did Grant finally secure a position in its rear' 
Srierson's raid ? 

37. What is said of the siege and surrender of Vicksborg ? 
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39 Moifiimeats of Rosecrana ? Battle of Chicamanga? 

39. What was done by Grant ? What battles around Chattanoogal 
What is said of Knoxyille 1 

40. How was Arkansas recovered to the federals? What was dooa 
by Gen. Banks ^ Siege of Port Hudson 1 

41. What is said of the Navy in 1863 ? 

42. What was done hy the Thirty-seventh Congress ! Prospects of 

43 Sherman's expedition to Meridian 1 The Florida expedition! 

44 Give an acoonnt of the " Red River Expedition." 

45. Gen. Steele's movement? Forrest's raid 1 Piymonth, N.C. ? 

46 Two great avmies in 1864. Their divisions and officers. 

47 What advance was proposed! Describe that of Grant, and iU 
rosTilH. 

48. What is said of Gen. Butler 1 Of the beginning of the siege of 
Petersburg ? Engagements d uring it 1 

49. Attempla to take Lynchburg ? Relate the account of the third 

50. What is said of Gen. Sherman's progreaa to Atlanta 1 Of Iha 
"lege of Atlanta f Movements of Hood ? Of Sherman 1 

51. Relate the account of Sherman's " March lo the Sea," 

52. Battle of Franklin? Siege of Nashville? Various raids? 

53. Haval operations? Relate the exploit of Farragut in Mohile 
Bay, New rank created for Farragut ? 

54. What is said of rebel privateers ? 

55. ReH3lection of Mr. Lincoln ? Prospecta at close of '64 ? 

56. Field of operations for 1865 ? Changes in commanders ) 

57. Relate the circnmstances of the capture of Wilmington. 



. . . , f Richmond ? Final s 

„__ . ■ Surrender of Lee? 

60. Movements of Sherman and Johnston ? Sorrendur of JoJmstonl 

61. What was done by Wilson in Alabama? Relate the circura- 
itanres of the capture of Mobile. What surrenders were made in the 
South-west ? Last battle of the war ? 

62. Death of Mr, Lincoln ? His character and tie mourning for 

63. Who succeeded Mr. Lincoln? Early acts of the President? 
Captare of Jaflferson Davis ? Amendment to the Constitution ? Peace 
declared 1 

et. What was the attitude of France and England? Catisce o( 
initalion between England and the Unilcc! States ? 

65. What is said of the border warfare? Ofprisoners? Ofchaiita- 
Mo as ■■ - 



69, Numbers of army anil navy? 
63, Resuiti of tl 
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E United Stjte3. 



&1. 

When was ihe Peace of Fatis, anS the end of the Fruceh war* 
When did the Revolutionary War begin f When was peace reah»*3 ! 
When was Uie DeclaralioD of Independencet When waa the Conslitn 
^n adopted ? 
Who was the first president of the United States ? Who have been lui 



When did Washington become preeidentl Adams? &c. 



EtENTB of the IbiyOLCTIONAItT Wae. 

When was the Stamp Act passed ? What other evenia toot plac 
tote the meeting of l!ie first Continental Congress 1 

When did the Reyolutioaary War bepn ^ 

What other evenlB took place the sajne year 1 

When was the Declaration of Indepentfence made^ 

What battlos in 1776? In 1777' In 1778? In 1779'i In 1' 
In 1781? 

When was the surrender at flaratogai At Torktonn >. 

When was peai;e with England, and independence acknowledged! 

OssasoLoat of Impbovbhents, bo. 
When and where was tbe first college in the Colonies fbanded i 
What other collej^es were founded in the 17th century I 
When and where was printing introduoed into the Colordeil 
When and where was the first newspaper published ! 
When and where was tlie first medical school establiahedT 
WbpQ and where was the first quarto Bible [>rintedT 
When was the first census of the United States takeni 
When waa the first steamboat nsed on the Hudson t 
When was the Erie Canal completed ! The Ohio Canal ! 
IVhen were Be^eral important railroads opened ! 
When was the use of the magnetic telegraph introdueed? 



i in the Table, in the 17th centnry.and 
or those in the istd, were t>orn in England. Some who are classi 
mirriors were known Oilso as atateamen, and some classed a 
wore likewise distinguished as militarj commanders. 

"Che persons enumerated in the fourth column were men » 
Bterature, phjsioiana, historians, poets, artists. So. 

PorntiTiON OP THE United States, — Eemahi 



From what, to what, number did the sh ves increase in the same time' 
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Ill nboul hfl y manv yifara hiis tliu impiilation double! ? 
Hiivr many post-officas were in iJis Unifed Stales in 1790! 1,1 1H601 
Wlian irei-e the iii'Bt coiisidemWa riulrouds for conveying jinsjengon 
Ipened in tho Uuiied StaMs 'i 
Uow many miles of railroad were Id use in 18&9 1 

CHRONOLOGY. 
What is chronolcffiy ^ Whatiasaid respecting eras? 
1. How liid the Greeks compatB time? What is said of the Olym 

S. How did the Romans reckon IJine ? How was their era designated i 

8. What is aaid of the Christian era ? In what year of the world, ac 
cording to dill'erent eompntations, did the birth of Christ lake plai* t WMeb 
is generally adopted in English hteratnrel When did computation from 
Hie Christian era begin to be used ? What is said of tho Rtiman it Julian 
rear ? How great a deviation from tlie true time had iMen occasioned 
in If 83? What was done by Pope Gregory XIII. 1 When was the New 
Style first used In England ? What chiuige was occasioned by it ^ 

4. What is said of tho era of the Hcgira I 

Y What era, next to the Christian era, is most used in tlua eonnuy 1 

SACRED HISTORY. 

OI what do the historieol parts of the Bible ehicfly treat? What la 
the other prindpftl source of information respecting the ancient hisUay oC 
the IsraeliteB ! When does the Old Testament history end ' 

What is said of the descent of die Israelitfls? 

Why were they called Hebrews, Israelites, and Jews 1 

Wtmt is related respecting their residence in Egypt? 

How long did they wander in the wilderness ? 

How long were they governed by Jndgcs 1 

When was the most noniishing period of the monarchy ? 

How long did the seeptre of Judah cou^no in the family of David 1 

What is said of the tendency jf the Israalites to idolatry 1 

What is said of the history of the Ten Tribes snbsequent to Hen 
' ■ 7 by Shaimaneser % W hen did the Jews return from Babylon ! 
i .1 ^.. J. ;. , When were thoy sublectcd 



eaptivity by 
By whom 



CHBOKOLOQlCil. TaBLE OF THE KlHODOMS OP ISILABL AND JUDAH 

How long did the kinn;dom of Israel continue undivided? How |0B| 
jid the kingdom of Judah continue 1 
What is said of Sani and his reign f David ? Solomon ? 
How many years did Saul reign i David! &c. 
Who wna the first king of Judah ? Who the last t 
What is said of Eehohoam, or of his reign ? Abijah ? &o. 
What prophets flourished between llOO and 1000 years B. C. 1 
Between 1000 and 900 ? Between 900 and 800 ! &c. 
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CB&ONOLOOICM.L TABLB Ot TBE KiNOUOM OF ISBIBI^ OB TBB 



Bow luD? did Ji^niboam I. reign ? Wliat is said of him and bis reiell 1 
Nadib? &o. 
What is eoid of Ibe bisWry of tbe Ten Triboi iifter th«ir captiTityl 



Ebas op Modebm Hibtort. 

This Table exhiliits some of iJie most [iriportBnt eras in Modem Hi* 
lory, bnt iJie chronology of thB rise and fall of stales anil empires ma] 
be beat Iiamcd fram the Chart of History. 

When was the Hew Empire of the West formed t &c. 

Wbat eraa or eventa are mentioned in the 9th eentnrj? The loth? &o. 

Cheon-oloqicai. Tabi-b op Intkhtions. 

When was pnnpowder inrented! Printing? The solnr systam W- 

viredT The teliiscope invented? Thermometer? I,ngarithms 1 Th« 

sleam -engine ' Inoculation? Stereotype printing? Vniwinatioo 1 Th« 

steamboat? Railroads? The magnetic lelcgraph? 

What intentions or improvements were made in the lotb centntr ! Is 
he nth! ie. 
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EATON'S 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 

FOE HIGH SCHOOLS AND AOADBMIBS. 



The Publishers present this work to the educational pablio ns a part 
of Eaton's Mathemntieal Series. Tlie acknowledged ability of the 
autlior Hs a Mat Item atii^ian and his practical experience as a, teacher 
peculiarly fit him to prepare a book of this grade. 

This work is designed for those pupils mho ara just commencing 
Algebra and can betaken up immediately aller completing any Common 
School Artllimetic. 

As far as practicable ina workofthia charftcter, Ihesame general plan 
has been followed that has made Eaton'a Arithmctica so popular and no 
labor spared lo adapt the book to the wants of pupils beginning this 
branch of study. 

Special attention is InTlted lo the arrangement of the Ec[ualions in 
Eliniinution ; also to the second Method of Completing tlie Square is 
Affected Quadratics and to the number and variety of tho examples 
given in the body of the work and in the closing section 

Sk>me. topics are omitted as not appropriate to an elementary work 
and a diflercnt arrangement of snbjects made from vl hat is presented la 
Dtlier Algebras. Tiiis feature will recommend the book to many 
teachers who are dissatisfied with the Algebras now published. 

Tile inmost conciseness consistent with perspicuity has been studied 
throughout the work. 

The mechanical eiecotion of the book is believed to be of such a 
superior character as to commend it to all. 

Single copies mailed, postage paid, for examinaiion leifh reference ta 
iniradantion, on receipt of 60 cents. 

The attention of educators is respectfiiUy invited to Eaton's Matlie- 
inatical Series. 

Descriptive Catalogues sent on application. 
Address, 

THOmPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, 

Successors to Taggard & Thompson, 

Publishers, 20 Comhill. Boston, 
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By JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 

Superintendent of Public Scliools, Boston, 



THE AMERIOAN UNION SPEAKER, 

For Schools, Academies, and Colleges, 

With Introductory Remarks on Elocution and Eiplanatory Notes. 
Crown Octavo, 618 pages. Price, S2.2S. 

THE PRIMARY UNION SPEAKER, 

Beautifullj IlluBtrated and bound in cloth. 160 pages. Prioe 66 eta. 



These aifl the newest and beat Speaters yet puWishod. No one 
has had better opportunities than the anth to julg" whit was needed 
in this depOii'tment. and hie high rep 1 f 

ficient guaranty of their eicelleno 1 ad p II wh 1 th 

attractive styla in whioL they are m ft d d pt th m f th 
household library as well as for the 8 h I oom. 

The Amerljan Union Speaks ta t f m t 

productions abont one hundred — by m th fift d £F t 

wrtterfi, now for the flist time pra^-inted Sp k aii m d 
of the selections have been chosen from th f q bl m t 

and the whole comprises every variety of style neoessarj in elooationary 

The publishers believe th!it the Primary Umon Sneaker, in the 
character of the sciectioiiB, and adaptation to the capacity of those for 
whom they ace intended, is not equalled by any similar publication. 



THE UNIVERSAL SPEAKER, 

BrW.T.An*M» (Oliver Optic) andC. A. CiiKiBa. 

Adapted to the use of Schools, Academies, and Social Circles. ',ai^ 

13 mo, 320 pages. Price, $1.67. 

This book comprises selections mostly new and many of them 
OEIOINAL. A large variety of original Dialogues, suitable for School 
Eshibitions, makes this book very attractive. Copies sent by mail on 

THOMPSON, B1GEL0W& BROWN, Publishers, Boston. 
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EATON'S 
COMMON SCHOOL AEITHMETIO. 

FOB OOMMOH AND GBAMMAB SCH001.S. 

A Full Couiiss or WitnXEK Aki'Chmxiio iroa Couuon aso GrasKAb 
BoHOOLS, CDmbiulug Aualys';; Bud SyDthesis, and adiipted to tbe beet mode dI 
Inntrnctlon. By Jaubs S. Eatoh, InBtructor Id Fhillipe Acsdem7, Andorer, 
Ham., and author of a Series of Aritlimetiee. ISmo. 312 pp. Half morooeo. 

The apprannce Of £i&VDB'e KbwTbeatibb oa wrtnrBB Abiihubho, abiml 
fiioT feus ilnoe, mu tha oauee of aronslng the attcDtiau of muny tesoben to ■ 
more tboron^ olear, AiU, and milsAfitoi^ treatment of the prlDtaplea of adtb- 
metto as ther are presented In tlie olHaB-room. The tedlcnu, wordy, inaouDnits 
books la aiitlimeHo, irbioli, absolntelj tot want of better, bad long been In use la 
— "-V England Bchools, with th^ erooked and knotty methods and e:Ep[ana- 



Aeadi^inies, and la Grammar and ComntonSBhoolB of the first 
' ' id a permaaont olroulation, which oul; a book of J^b me: 

—IB lower class of Grammar Sohoolg, end many Comm< 

which for numarr ' — '-'-'- - '■^-■- — ■- — ^ •- 



a reflob. For the lower class of Grammar Sohoolg, i 
' ' ' " lumaroua reasons eaanot malntidii a 1^ 
<e thorouEh and complete course • ' 
iwpresents Thr Couuoh Sohool 



gchoots, which 11>r Dumarous reasons eaanot maintiuii a l^h ranlc, wbere a Isea 
extended but do lees thorough and complete course of written Arithmetio is 

needed, theaufhornowpresenTsTHE COMUOB So ' " ■- ■ 

way a rmision of the "Tkeitibe," but euUrely 

delluitloDS and nil.- " 

arc more eimplillei.. _ .. . ... 

methods and obaraoler are of course almlli 

Eatoh's CoamoN Sohool AEETrnUEiiD will be ibund to be distinguished In 
Iheae pirtlculars: — 

1. The Definifions, Rules, Explanations and DemonatmtioDS are clear, brief, yet 
Ibll, and accurate. 

2. Its arrangement is striotl)' progressive, philoaoptioal and logicnl. 

3. The targe variety and pranUcat cJtaracler of its sramples, prepared equally lo 
diBciplino the mind of the learner, and to fit him for the pracOad opaaiioat of 

iZysis throughe 

y stflp taken- 

by me. 

_„ „._.._ iuidde 

le pupil the benent ol 



LbstantJally the same, while some of the explanalioi 
Had. Tbs luramplBe h eanimra art wfto% diffcraa. Its genen 



i. The promiBenee glyen %o Aialysis throughout the work, thus leading the 



„ur6S9nd I. 

prlnetpies, thus showing tb 
topic, and giving to the pil_ 

6. The oh^racter of the examples ; they being so clearly stated that . , 
teacher ia never at a loss how to Inletprei their meaning. 

7. Valuable methods of shortening business operations are Introdneed. 

e. It is a CoMFLDTjt Sybtbm ox Wbittek AarruMETio, sufficient foi 
practical business purposes. 

a. There is no Key of full solutions freely sold in the market, as there i 
other Common School Arithmetics, to enable pupils to *'go through" it witj 

10. A small part only of the answers are given, onongh to lead the pupil ti 
Bbonld be majie to go alone; thus teoehlu)! self-reliance, and nntlcipatinii 
aritlimetic of poetical ia^mis li/B. Other (Jommon School Arithmetics hav 

11, The eKceltenee of the mechanical style In nhicb it is manutaclured 
Oy- Copies sent for examination on receipt of fifty uiints, 

THOi^^SOi^, BSCELOW & BROWN, 

Successors lo Taggard Si Tliompsori, 

i'ublishers, 2& Coriiliil), Boston. 
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